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Today we cooked a dish with Star Bacon 
your folks would love 


1. was a meat loaf, made extra 
savory and tempting with 
Armour’s Star Bacon. Not a very 
novel dish, nor expensive, nor 
one at all difficult. But it was 
very delicious. 

This Star Bacon Meat Loaf was 
prepared and cooked in the 
Armour Kitchen—a kitchen that 
fairly hums with the spirit of 
adventure in cookery. Its prep- 
aration was part of the important 
work regularly performed by the 
Armour domestic science staff. 
Its purpose was twofold. 

First, as an effort to be helpful 
to American housewives every- 
where. To discover new food 
combinations, new flavors, new 
enjoyments and pass them along 
to whomever is interested. 

Second, as a check on every 
process that has a part in the 
curing andsmoking of Star Bacon. 
Virtually a laboratory 
test to make certain that 
wherever and whenever 
served, Star Bacon will 
always have the same satis- 
fying goodness. 

The recipe for this Star 
Bacon Meat Loaf is one of 
thirty-six delicious ways to 
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packed in pound and balf- 
pound cartons having window 
tops—transparent, $0 you can 
see what you buy. Star 
Bacon is also sold in parch- 


ment-wrapped pieces. 
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Send the coupon for your free copy 

of Pee OF _~ ak, 

the famous reci, 

the mpi Kitchen. TF ls on 
es 12. how to make the 


shes here—Star Bacon 
Meat bof and Star Bacon and 
Tomatoes. 





STAR BACON is sliced and 


cook Star Bacon which the 
Kitchen has perfected. All of 
them in a book—'‘Slices of Real 
Flavor’’—are free for the asking. 
Criticising and suggesting, 
the Armour Kitchen is your 
representative in the Armour 
organization, holding this leader . 
in the industry to its self-imposed 
standard—'‘ The name Armour on 
a food product is an assurance 
of quality.” 
Meat is the most important 
item in the daily diet. To sup- 
ply this need Armour and Com- 
pany annually convert some- 
thing like fifteen million head 
of live stock into food. For 
these they pay farmers and 
ranchers hundreds of millions 
of dollars on delivery. For 
sixty years Armour and Com- 
pany have been perfecting 
methods of meat preparation 
and delivery. From a small, 
one-room plant this institution 
has become one of the world’s 
greatest provisioning organiza- 
tions. Very largely because of 
Armour America today enjoys 
an uninterrupted supply of 
better meats in greater variety 






_ thananyother nation in 
SAN] the world. Armour and 
=} Company, Chicago. 





Dept. 11-F, Div. Food Economics 
Armour anp Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me a free copy of ““Slices of Real 
Flavor.”’ 
Name 


Address. 
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WHITE PAINT 


ARMONY well nigh reaches perfection in 

our Colonial architecture. Beauty of line 
and color—striking simplicity linked with 
pure whiteness—these make early American 
homes, churches and public buildings things 
of beauty to enjoy forever. 


































White, purest white—the white of zinc pig- 
ment paints—is the dominant note. No other 
color can so strikingly enhance and adequate- 
ly maintain the beauty of our architectural 
heritage. 

And no other white paints are as intensely 

- and permanently white as those containing 
substantial proportions of zine pigments* 
(correctly combined with the proper oils, 
driers and thinners). Such paints are quality 
paints—they possess superior hiding power, 
lasting brightness, and durability ‘for the 
longest time at the lowes« cost per year. 


Whatever the architecture, whatever the 
color—ample and regular use of zinc pigment 
paints will mean homes of lasting beauty. 





A church in Windsor, Vermont, painted with Zine Pigment Paint. 


Paints containing substantial proportions 
of zinc pigments are made by every paint 
manufacturer for exterior and interior use. 
You can buy them at the nearest paint store. 
* Nationally used zinc pigments are The New Jersey Zinc Company's 

“XX" Zinc Oxide and “‘Albalith” Lithopone. Lithopone is a com- 


bination of ZINC Sulphide and Barium Sulphate. It is one of the 
whitest pigments known, and contributes to smoothness of finish. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for 
Manufacturers of Quality Paints 


160 Front Street, New York City 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 Front Street, New York City 


I am interested in better paints. You may send me the full story 
of the value of zinc pigments in paints. 
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ZIN C PI GMENT PAINTS 


for beauty and durability 
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Photograph by Tebbs & Knell 


There is a little garden-close, 
Girdled by golden apple trees, 
That thru the long sweet summer hours 
Is haunied by the hum of bees. 


lt is a place where dreams convene, 
Dreams of the dead years gone astray, 
Of love and loveliness borne back 


From some forgotten yesterday. 


—Clinton Scollard 
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Along the Garden 


AN is only 5 years old, but he 
takes great interest in the affairs 
of the home. The other day 
his father sought to drain the 

water from outside the basement wall 
by means of an automatic sump-pump. 

The peculiar combination of sounds 
in the name of the device excited his 
curiosity and he enthusiastically told one 
of his playmates: 

“Do you know what we’ve got at our 
house? It’s an automatic mump!”’ 


WE think our country and its institu- 
tions are young, but what do you 
think of the Henry Ridgely 
garden, located in the busiest 
part of Dover, the capital of 


rigged up foradollar or two, and it serves 
as a picturesque feature of the landscape. 


OU would be surprised to know all 

the items of information that you can 
secure from Better Homes and Gardens, 
simply by enclosing a stamped envelope 
with your request. This information 
ranges all the way from data on planting 
roses to the making of a bow and arrow. 


NE of our subscribers in the Middle- 
west had a delphinium plant eight 
feet tall last summer. This reminds us 
that some of our other readers may have 


Path 


broken records with various flowers, and 
if so, we would like to hear from them. 
Incidentally, the delphinium seems to be 
one of the flowers that is on the way to 
still greater achievements in growth, color 
and general perfection. 


ULBS are coming more and more to 
the fore in the minds of American 
gardeners. Besides the information ob- 
tainablé from our article on bulbs for 
winter forcing in this issue, there is a 
wealth of other material available, cover- 
ing many phases of bulb culture. 


Color in the garden is 
beautiful, sometimes ex- 








Delaware? 


traordinarily so, but there is 
a quality about color in the 





This garden was laid out by 
Thomas Peake in 1728, so it 
is just two hundred years old. 
It has a lily pool, box hedge 
and other features of well-kept 
gardens. 

A garden may be perennially 
youthful and yet fascinatingly 
old. That is one of the 
beauties of a garden. 


NE of our subscribers was 
trying out the iron sul- 
pute method of killing dande- 
ions, and was putting it on 
with a sprinkling can. He 
walked patiently over the 
lawn in the hot sun, carefully 
covering each plant with the 
solution. 
“Oh, look at that!”’ shouted 
a boy passing by on a bicycle, 
to his companion. ‘“There’s 
a man watering his dande- 
lions!”’ 


F the children have a crav- 
ing to roast wieners, and 
you don’t feel that it is pre- 
cisely necessary to take a long 
automobile trip whenever they 
feel the urge, there is a way of 
fixing up a home garden wiener 








Wanted: A School 
ROY L. SMITH 


|X recent days several hundred thousand 
young Americans have -beerm packing their 
trunks and starting away to college, Within a 
few years these same young Americans will be 
in nee of our industries, our churches, our 
homes, our schools, and our government. 

Where is the school in which they can be 
trained to become the custodians of democracy? 

It must be a school that imparts ‘nformation 
and also inspires the student with a love for 
knowledge. It need not have a championship 
team, but it must teach the principles of good 
sportsmanship, for the boy who cheats at play 
will cheat at work. Its campus need not be 
surrounded by beautiful fraternity houses; 
what we want is that our youth be surrounded 
by beautiful ideals. 

Let us have a school that teaches right con- 
duct, right motives, and right attitudes—a 
school that has required courses in accuracy, 
dependability, trustworthiness, 
and good humor. 

Give us a school which will give us great and 
good men in exchange for these boys with clean 

ies and open minds whom we are sendi 
to it; a school which will give us wonde 
women with high purpose and holy faith in 
exchange for these girls with healthy bodies 
and impressionable minds we are committing 
to its care. 


| autumn trees that goes over 
and beyond the hues of flowers. 

One of our friends was dis- 
cussing it the other day, and, 
pointing to certain combina- 
tions of tints, he said: “This is 
the color of flowers, but this is 
the color of autumn leaves.”’ 
The latter was the more in- 
tense and striking. 

We might not care to have 
the brilliancy of autumn-leaf 
coloring about us all the time, 
but while it lasts it carries with 
it a feeling almost of other- 
world beauty. It is the climax 
of the year. It is the final 
burst of outdoor splendor. It 
is at once a farewell to the 
festive hues of summer and a 
promise of renewed joyousness 
| in the spring. The foliage 
seems to be saturated by the 
mellow rays of an autumn sun, 
and, in turn, it gives out those 
rays in a way which makes the 
leaves seem self-luminous. 

Walking under the trees 
when the leaves are red and 
green and gold gives the sense 
of bathing in a phosphores- 
| cence charged with latent life 

and vigor, spiced, perhaps, by 

















oven that is very inexpensive. 
The rock and iron stove can be 
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; the first light brushings of 
frosty-air.—Eqitor. 
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TILE-SETTING 2 a ‘ie 
craft, requiring a 
gree of skill and wor 
ship. A competent job of 
tile-setting will give you results of en- 
d ae you can 
a with endless pleasure and satis- 
faction. 
- In your community there is an 
ienced tiler. Consult him if you 


experi 
are building or remodelling. 
Tile Manufacturers. 
ree ne a ae 
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Water-proof, Wear-proof. 
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_Fire-proof - 
REAL TILES keep through 
the years their vonderial 
3 charm 


G, you are building or remodelling 
a home, you will want it to have 
beauty and a measure of luxury. 
Even if it is a very small house, it 
must be the best, the most beautiful, 
that you can afford. 

Keramic tiles—real tiles—permit- 
ting as they do an endless choice of 
color, design and texture, you will 
find to be one of the most beautiful 
as well as one of the most lasting 
building materials. 


Water and steam do not harm 
keramic tiles. Many years of tread- 
ing on keramic tiles does not wear 
them down; furniture dragged across 
them does not scratch or mar their 
enduring surface. 


Keramic tiles, produced at very 
high temperatures, resist the heat of 
the ordinary flame. The materials 
used in setting tiles are also fire- 
proof; so that their use in your home 
is a real safeguard against fire hazards. 

Once, a tiled bathroom was con- 
sidered a very special luxury. To- 


day, it is difficult to find a new house, 
even in the more moderate price- 
class, that does not contain ‘one or 
more bathrooms in keramic tiles. 


No material is so economical for a 
bathroom as keramic tiles, for no 
other lasts as well. Tiled walls emerge 
unharmed from the vigorous splash- 
ing of the daily shower; tiled floors 
are uninjured even when the forget- 
ful member of the family sometimes 
lets the tub overflow. 


Tiles are non-absorbent, sanitary, 
extremely easy to keep clean—in all 
respects ideal for use in bathrooms. 


Wrhaerner you are building a new 
house or modernizing an old one, you 
can insure lasting satisfaction by 
specifying keramic tiles for one or 
more rooms. 

Let us send you our beautifully 
illustrated booklet, Enduring Beauty 
in Your Home Through Keramic Tiles. 
Mail the coupon today! 

AssociaTep Tite MANUFACTURERS 
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Bathrooms like jewels, in colored tiles, 
carry out, with exquisite effect, the color 
harmonies of rooms from which they open 


SEND for this interesting booklet! 








Associated Tile Manufacturers, gj B-10 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N 


For the enclosed 10 cents— von Saal me your booklet, 
Enduring Beauty in your Home through Keramic Tiles. 


Name 





Street 





City 


State 
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there was a peony with five 

gorgeous red petals and a 

wealthy crown of yellow sta- 
mens hiding a red pistil. For years 
it grew in the same place, bloomed, 
produced its seed, and went to rest 
in the winter. Usually the gardener would cut a number of 
its blooms, then it could not produce seeds. A few of the 
flowers were always left upon the plants, however, and into 
these few the plant threw all its strength to produce a score 
or more of seeds, but every year, regularly, the careful 
gardener would come with a knife and cut the seed pods 
from the plants before they were ripe. Every fall he would 
take up a piece of the plant and replant it in another part 
of the garden. Finally the plant realized that it was seeing 
a good deal of the garden and reproducing itself without 
producing seeds. It decided to do a very bold thing. 

It changed a few of its golden stamens to extra red petals. 
Just as a trial it changed the stamens in one flower only. 
The next day the gardener passed. He noticed the change 
the flower had made. He touched the flower affectionately, 
but at the same time he looked very perplexed for he had 
never before seen a peony do as this flower had done. In 
half an hour he brought his friends to see the flower. They 
seemed very much pleased with it. Every day it was visited 
by strange faces. Inasmuch as it could hold its petals no 
longer, it shed them. 

The matter of a plant holding its petals is very much 
like the matter of keeping our eyes open. It is perfectly easy 
to keep our eyes open in the daytime; in the same way a 
flower can hold its petals just so long, after that it drops 
them. After the red peony had begun to shed its petals 
the gardener tied a label to its stem, on which was written 
the words, ‘‘partially double.’’? When the next season arrived 
for our peony to bloom, the gardener was again surprised; 
the peony had lost all its golden stamens and was now a 
rose-like flower, fully doubled with many more petals. This 
is one of the ways flowers become double; that is, their 
stamens actually become wider and lose their power to 
produce pollen, at least these changed stamens look just 
like petals. : 

“Come, see what I have created,” 
said the dishonest gardener; “I have 
made it double.”’ 

The flower had thought itself the 
gardener’s friend, for he had attended 
it with such care. Had the gardener 
changed the flower, or had the flower 
changed itself? The flower was discour- 
aged. Of course the peony did not know 


T° a garden of China years ago 





The Human Side 
the Garden 


Being a Story of a Peony and 
The Reason for Its Laughter 
ALFRED C. HOTTES 
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that other men had claimed to 
create new flowers when, if the 
truth were known, they would have 
to admit that they themselves 
had done nothing. Men do not 
create. Scientists have noticed that 
many plants have done as this 
peony. That is, that they have changed suddenly with- 
out anyone’s knowing the cause. These sudden variations 
are called ‘‘bud sports,”’ or “mutations,” and many persons 
have tried in vain to get plants to change in this way. 

The gardener tied a label to the stem and marked it “fully 
double.”’ That fall he carefully took the root of the double 
peony from the parent plant and set it by itself in another 
part of the garden. 

The peony was very lonely. It could not smile. When 
plants are growing in congenial surroundings, where the 
soil is good and they feel happy, they smile; that is, they 
produce buds, and most smiles end in a hearty laugh, or a 
flower. In the same way, the more our plants like their sur- 
roundings, the more cheerfully they bloom or laugh. 

It was really four years before our peony felt happy. 
Early one spring morning the emperor of China came thru 
the grounds. He was accompanied by a group of men and 
among them was the gardener who had made the orphan 
peony feel so sad. Before the lonely plant they stopped. 


T our feet, highly esteemed majesty,’ began the gar- 
dener, “you see a small peony plant. I thought it 
would be a double one—the only double one in China. Four 
years ago it produced a gorgeous double bloom. I said at 
the time that I created it, but now I know that I have not 
created anything. Since I moved it, it has refused to bloom.”’ 
“You have created a double red peony and some day it 
will produce its flower,’’ said the emperor. 

“Many times have I placed the pollen of red flowers upon 
the blue ones of another plant and from the resulting seed 
have raised pink and purple flowers. I once crossed a very 
dwarf-like, insignificant plant bearing tiny lavender flowers, 
but I have never created one of them,’ so confessed the 
humbled gardener. 

The peony heard the whole thing and it was happy 
The gardener admitted that he had not 
produced the double peony. The peony 
began to smile and in three weeks it 
burst into a triumphant laugh to the 
delight of the penitent gardener. 

And so we have in our gardens double 
peonies which are not only red, but pink, 
and white. They were chosen by careful 
gardeners, but not created by them. 
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Tinsley & McBroom, Architects 


The entrance bears an unstudied charm of hospitality 
and ease of approach which characterize a real home 















There is a deftly whimsical touch 
to the furnishings which somehow 
increases the feeling of hospitality 
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A House of Individuality 


production, volume of sales 
—all are phrases heard on 
every side in this mechanical 
age. And, influenced by these ideas, 
many persons have tried to apply 
them to the creation of homes— 
standardized homes. The uniform and flat expanse of roofs and 
chimneys seen in West Philadelphia from elevated trains is a 
disheartening example of this standardization, while similar 
examples, just as distressing, are seen in other large cities. 
Small houses set in even rows, all painted in identical colors, 
with the same shape of colorless roof, and each house having 
its straight sidewalk to its commonplace porch exactly alike 
and perpendicular to its neighbors’. But when one walks down 
into the streets, one occasionally finds an owner striving to 
express his personality in his home, and what a relief it is in 
this hampered environment, forced upon the owner by economic 
pressure. 
Here and there, a house will show a well-cared-for plot of 
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Sincerity and the Joy of Living Are 
Built Into the Fabric of This Home 


LE].AND A. McBROOM 


ground, surrounded by a low hedge, 
perhaps a few flowers, but all with 
a greater trimness and care than 
its neighbors’, proving that the 
desire to express one’s self in the 
creation of one’s environment sur- 
vives the monotony of the rows of 
porches, doors, and windows, all hopelessly alike. 

We find other tendencies to force standardization in our 
homes. One—the alluring promise of “ready-to-erect”’ houses 
of various materials. Men have amassed fortunes from the 
standardization of automobiles, refrigerators, and even clothes, 
but I can think of no fortune collected from the sale of stand- 
ardized homes. 


4 iss home seems to me to be, in very large measure, a part 

of ourselves—a direct expression of our personalities as indi- 
viduals. This feeling of individuality—the knowledge that our 
feelings are our own and are not to be forced into a par- 


ticular channel, is one of the most precious things that we have. 































































Looking from the living- 
room into the dining- 
room, a charming place 


This feeling reflects itself 
directly in our houses. I 
sometimes feel that a better 
understanding of a man or 
woman can be obtained 
from a few moments in his 
home than from hours spent 
in conversation with him or 
her. Thoughts can be con- 
cealed by words, but the 
thought or lack of thought 
which evolves a color 
scheme, a furniture arrange- 
ment, or a garden path, is 
a concrete expression of self 
that all may see. 

You as well as I have 
walked into homes which 
were obviously a minor in- 
terest to their owners—cold, 
uneared for, unwelcoming. 
We see others where the 
result is affectation—where 
color schemes are not for 
the joy of blending colors, but are used 
because this particular shade or combina- 
tion of shades is the fashion of the mo- 
ment. 





E see homes in which the furniture 

is that of the momentarily-popular 
period; homes in which the room is done 
in modern American “pure Spanish,” or 
English, or French; where the room is 
studied, not with relation to its needs, but 
as it will relate to the preconceived desire 
for an effect; where books for the table 


First floor plan, 
before remodeling 





























Thruout the summer the wide 
terrace is the most livable and 
lived-in part of the entire house 


are chosen to match the draperies—or a 
chair is placed to create a spot of color, 
rather than a place to sit; where the 
garden is a place to be viewed from a cer- 
tain angle, rather than an invitation to 
the out-of-doors as a place to enjoy. 
Sometimes, however, we see a home 
which seems to breathe the joy of living— 
the pleasure obtained in the arranging of 
every piece of furniture; a home that 
looks as if it were made to give joy to the 
owner and to the owner’s friends; a home 
which breathes the personality of its 
creator as a true creative artist, and where 
each detail has received so much careful 


thought that it falls into 
its big or little place in 
the scheme as tho it 
grew there and anything 
else placed in it would 
mar the picture. 

I have been asked how 
this supreme quality of 
perfect self - expression 
can be achieved in the 
home. If there were 
rules, we would swing 
around to standardiza- 
tion, and many, by fol- 





and in each detail, until this vision be- 
comes a tangible ideal. Then carefully 
select, try, reject, and try again, until 
just the thing is found that fits the space 
or place which needs it. 

To furnish and decorate a room in this 
way is not a moment’s task to be lightly 
delegated to someone else. It is not the 
problem of an afternoon’s shopping in a 
furniture and in a department store—it is 
not even the work of a month or a year, 
but often times of years. 


is surprising how often, if we have a 
certain ideal that we want in a cur- 
tain, a lamp, or a chair, we will eventually 
find it in such a form that we can accept 
it without compromise. I have had this 
experience many times myself. Once I 
searched for a chair in many stores, 
antique shops, and factories of several 
cities, and finally found it as perfect for 
my purpose as tho it had been created for 
me. In another case, the architect for one 
of the largest homes built in this country, 
looked in every conceivable place for a 
suitable wallpaper for a room. He 
searched thru the English hand-printed 
papers, thru French papers, and thru the 
modern designs, willing to pay any sum 
for just the paper to fit the room. He 
finally found the perfect paper in a ten- 
cent store, at ten cents a roll! 

Cost is really not a factor. Expensive 
things are, more often than not, out of 
keeping in a small home, and become jar- 
ring notes in the harmony and rhythm of 
the house. The most important thing is 
to get the proper character and expres- 
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lowing fads, fashions, 
and styles, do, in a meas- 
ure, make their homes, 
their rooms and their 
gardens, commonplace 
and uninteresting. If 
there are things that will 
help, they are reason, 
which is just common 
sense; a willingness to 
work, and work hard; 
and the visualization of 
the scheme from every 
angle, analyzed as a unit, 








Color is skillfully used in work- 
ing out an attractive kitchen scene 
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sion, as well as the proper scale, in the 
things finally selected. Each item should 
be studied so long and so carefully before 
a decision is made, that one is sure this 
decision is the best that could be achieved. 
Many painters struggle years and years 
to convey to the world a certain lesson, 
ideal, or creation, on canvas, and yet only 
a few create masterpieces. We cannot 
expect to create masterpieces of our 
homes in a few weeks of ‘casual shopping. 

Pictures of one of the most successfully 
decorated and successfully landscaped 
small houses it has been my privilege to 
see are shown on the pages given over to 
this article. These photographs show 
such a house and garden for living and 
playing, for pleasure and relaxation— 
luxuries, one might call them, that only 
a lovely home can have. Perhaps the 
pictures show more than I can tell in 
words, but even they cannot tell of the 
blending of the colors, and the fresh, 
sunny livability that permeates each 
part of the house, the garden, and grounds. 


I? was our privilege to remodel the 
house. The changes were not great. 
A two-car garage and a third master’s 
bedroom and bath on the second floor 
were added, a few changes were made in 
the kitchen, as shown in the plan, and 
the work was done. The changes were 
made for conyenience and economy in 
creating necessary additional space, rath- 
er than for any esthetic motive. These 
alterations are clearly indicated by the 
plans, and out of simple, unaffected 
rooms, as a result of painstaking thought 


The dining-room, with its gay plaid paper, con- 
tains a big, old walnut cupboard of simple charm 


and careful selection, there came into 
being a house with a greater charm than 
is achieved in some new houses built for 
several times the cost. 

The living-room is a low cottage room 
with the ceiling surface broken by beams. 
A simple brick fireplace is at one end, 
with a square bay to the east, the open- 
ings being framed in a narrow trim of 
silver-brown oak. To conceal the patch- 
ing, the sand-finished plaster walls were 
painted much like the original color— 
a soft, warm gray, almost white. Low 
casement windows are hung with figured 
curtains of printed linen with a purple- 


blue background carry- 
ing a bright rose and 
green figure. The cur- 
tains are used in place of 
shades and come just to 
the stool, as horiest cur- 
tains should, instead of 
dragging on the floor, or 
covering wall spaces that 
have no need of curtains. 
A long bank of book- 
shelves at the north end 
of the room is painted 
a bright green-blue to 
form a gay setting for 
the many bright-colored 
books and well-chosen 
lamps, pottery, and flow- 
ers that adorn it. 

The furniture is of 
every lineage. The small 
antique Italian table 
stands beside a modern 
American chair. A quiet 
old rocker, in a bright 
green is reflected in the 
dark wood of the floor, 
and invites pleasant re- 
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It takes no feat of imagination 
to realise that the books in 
this case are frequently used 






















































The tables and chair 
in the dining-room are 
simple peasant Italian 


pose with a book selected 
from the table or bookcases 
at hand. One feels that the 
room will welcome one or 
many with equal grace and 
ease; that it will greet them 
gayly and joyously, but 
ever gracefully. 

Opposite the bay window, 
an arch forms the frame for 
two pictures—one, the din- 
ing-room, up one step; the 
other, the garden, to the 
west. 

The dining-room is pa- 
pered in a gay plaid—a 
“Seotch interior,’ perhaps 
the stylists would say, but 
the table and chairs are 
simple peasant Italian. At 
the kitchen end of the room 
there stands a big, old, wal- 
nut cupboard, for the stor- 
age of silver and linen—a 
cupboard such as was seen in American 
kitchens and pantries some sixty years 
ago. This cupboard is surmounted by a 
bottle-green Italian wine flask. 





6 Pyar ee are large windows at the other 

end of the room, curtained in plain 
purple gauze, with a shelf above support- 
ing an amusing collection of bottles, jugs, 
and grotesque pottery animals. A few 
humorous prints (Continued on page 112 









First floor plan, 
after remodeling 
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Better Music in the Home 


The Problem of Taste and Apprecia- 


tion Is Greatly Intensified by Radio 


never in the history of the world has 

there ever been such an unlimited 

wealth of music available for the 
edification of the music lover in the home. 
Naturally, it comes under the head of the 
one thousand and one modern inventions 
which make for as many conveniences. 
Nevertheless, the outstanding triumph 
of radio cannot help but be associated in 
one’s mind with the fact that the major 
portion of the successful radio program 
must, of necessity, be music. When we 
consider this important angle by itself, it 
is obvious that the radio audience has 
no end of musical lore from which to 
choose. 

This thought gives rise to the question, 
“Does the average radio listener-in take 
full advantage of the opportunity offered 
him to cultivate a taste for the better 
programs, and arouse in himself an inter- 
est in good music?” The fact is that the 
majority of the owners of receiving sets 


T is no doubt trite to remark that 
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have reacted favorably to good music, 
with the result that during the past five 
years radio programs have taken a de- 
cided turn for the better. It was at their 
insistent demand that radio station 


operators and commercial broad- 
casters took heed and began to 
offer the finest in music. 

It is safe to assume that music 
was never taken so seriously in 
the American home as it is at the 

—. present time. There is hardly a 

* home anywhere in the nation 

where a button cannot be pressed, 

a dial turned, and all that is best 

in concert music or artiste is at hand. 

To the radio is due the credit for propa- 

gating the desire to hear all that is best 

in music in countless homes where here- 

tofore such music was practically an un- 
known quantity. 


UT there is still much to be desired 

in radio programs, and it behooves 
the average owner of the receiving set to 
stand guard over it and see that his 
favorite stations send out nothing but the 
best. Constant correspondence to the 
broadcaster has obtained gratifying re- 
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sults so far, and as the musical taste of the 
listener-in betters, so also must the pro- 
gram of the broadcaster improve and 
keep pace. 

At this point it may not be irrelevant 
to determine some sort of a definition of 
what constitutes “good’’ music. Person- 
ally, I have always believed that there is 
good and bad music of every type of 
composition. To some people, there is no 
such thing as “bad” music. It would 
seem that whatever type inspires them to 
a deeper appreciation of the muse, 
or gives them higher aspirations in 
the right direction, that kind of 
music is “better music” for them. 

Were the roundelays of Shake- 
speare’s time “‘bad”’ music because _ 
they were simple in construction?. (3 
And are the heavy operas of the 
masters good because of the difficult 
composition? These are probably 
questions not at all debatable, be- 
cause the roundelays served their 
noble purpose, and the latter-day 
compositions have their own mod- 
ern conditions to meet and serve. What 
I want to make plain is that everyone 
has a favorite type of composition more 
or less, and when one is soothed by the 
soft waltzes of Victor Herbert and has 
other similar favorites, he need not neces- 
sarily strive to cultivate a decided taste 
for Wagner jn order to show his love of 
music. On the other hand, one who has 
had his musical desires satiated by 
Schubert, Strauss, Herbert, and other 
melodious composers of the type, sud- 
denly awakens to the strong reaction of 
the Wagnerian treatrhent and takes a 
passiqnate interest in the heavy stuff 
from then on. 


R. FRANK CRANE, a music student 
early in life and later a teacher, 
did not get to understand Wagner until 
he was 45 years old. At his first attend- 
ance of a Wagner opera he left disgusted, 
only to awaken to the fact later on that 
the Bayreuth and similar followers were 
not the ones who were mistaken. How- 
ever, we must remember that in this new 
musical era the opera plays but a com- 
paratively small part after all. 
As in any educational movement, one 
should broaden out until he becomes 
thoroly acquainted with as much music 
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as possible, and as often as possible. Not 
a few persons at first turned their radio 
dials back and forth only to hear what was 
at first a bothersome kind of classical 
selection, one which they gradually 
learned to acquire a taste for and like. 
After learning to like it, they often won- 
der why it didn’t appeal to them offhand. 
Obviously, it was because they were not 
in a receptive mood for classical music 
and were diligently searching for some- 
thing else. How different it was when 
they tuned in and searched for the 
classical solo and discovered that a lone 
violinist or pianist could work greater 
wonders sometimes than could an entire 
musical organization of a mediocre type. 
By the same token, probably 50 percent 
of the grand opera lovers (as in the case 
of Dr. Crane) attended their first per- 
formances with the preconceived opinion 
that it was “the bunk,” only to discover 
later on that good music had only to be- 
come familiar to be liked, and that many 
gorgeous tunes were to be heard instead 
of just the expected garrulous sopranos. 


GT, merely listening in should not 
be the height of the music lover’s 
interest, for he has a splendid opportunity 
to work up a sort of home-study course, 


On subsequent au- 
ditions one realizes 
that there are actu- 
ally some tunes 
worth humming 


The early in- 
troduction of 
music in the 
life of the child 
is splendid 


thereby increasing his knowledge of 
music in general, and also learning to 
appreciate more the music he likes best, 
and to understand it better. There are 
numerous books on the market designed 
to be of service to those who like music, 
yet for reasons I fail to see, the publishers 
usually confine their advertisements of 
such to publications read by the general 
run of bookworms. For instance, one 
need not have serious musical training 
to get the most out of Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth’s “Common Sense of Music.” 
This particular book makes good reading 
for the layman who would know more 
about music without getting too deeply 
engrossed in technical terms. 

It is surprising how one can come closer 
to his favorite composer or composition 
by taking a pocket score and following 
thru while listening-in on symphony or 
opera. These can be procured new or 
second hand, and it is a comparatively 
simple matter to learn much about music 
in this manner. Most of the pocket 
scores cost less than one dollar. 

Whole symphonies are obtainable and 
have been for some years on twelve-inch 
phonograph records which come in sets 
selling from $3 to $7 or more. 


AT a treat to have your favorite 
symphonic orchestra play a concert 
in your home, just when you want it. 
You can take your pocket score and fol- 
low every note as the composer wrote it 
and see exactly his methods of scoring or 
treatment of his various themes. If you 
are interested in any particular instru- 
ment, take one favorite work at a time 
and buy the music you can read. Nota 
few students, teachers, and even those of 
lesser knowledge, have had much pleasure 
and instruction by taking a Beethoven 
sonata, for instance, and picking it to 
pieces every now and then. 

Books are obtainable on most every 
worthwhile classic or opera written. 
These books cannot help but increase 
one’s interest in one of the most exquisite 
joys of life—the (Continued on page 96 





























When brought indoors, the pots must be kept 
shaded until the top growth has turned a healthy 
green. Then place the plants in the lig 





The proper way to handle frecsias By J. J. GRULLEMANS 


is to plant them in pots filled with 


old soil in which some other crop As To ld to Ha rry R. O Brien 


has grown the previous season 


regret, perhaps, as one by one the perennials in the border 
in the garden shrivel up and the annuals are cut down by 
killing frosts. Often, while you wait, you visit the florist and 
come home with blooming plants of this kind, or cut flowers of that. 

Fortunately, however, you can grow flowers yourself in winter 
just as well as in summer and prolong the blooming season thru 
twelve full months. It is easily possible to have bloom in winter, 
when all is bleak and bare outside, by means of forcing bulbs indoors. 

The range of bulbs lending themselves to forcing is so large that 
with only a little extra care and expense, the first ones may be in 
bloom by the time the last of the fall perennials are thru, and a 
succession of bloom is possible indoors until after the first spring 
plants are again flowering outdoors. 

The most popular and easiest of all bulbs to force is the Paper 
White narcissus. Those which we formerly bought were imported 
from France, where they matured earlier and could be forced 
earlier. Those we get today are grown in California, Florida and 
Texas. Good results are now being obtained from growing in these 
sections. 


1 you are a lover of flowers, you view the coming of winter with 


“THE difference between the bulbs grown in France and those 
grown in the United States is that the home-grown ones cannot 
be forced with success until about December 1. It is not advisable 
to plant them until that time. They take three to four weeks to 
bloom, so they will be in flower by Christmas. Bulbs planted in 
January and February do not take so long to come into bloom. 
The Paper White narcissus bulbs may be grown the same way as 
other bulbs, as will be related below, but they will give successful 
results if planted in pebbles and water and kept in a dark and 
fairly cool place until root growth is. 
abundant enough to warrant bringing 
them into the heat. This will be in 
two or three weeks, not eight or ten 
as with other bulbs. A succession of , 
plants in this way every two weeks ts anol her bulb used for 
will give bloom from Christmas to winter forcing. Emperor, 
Easter. Empress, Golden Spur, 
The next most important and quite King Alfred, and Sir 
easily forced bulbs are French Roman Watkins, all are good 
hyacinths. These bulbs arrive from 
France late in August, and like all 
bulbs grown in the south of France, 


The narcissus or daffodil 


they may be had in flower all thru the winter months if 
they are potted as soon as they arrive. They should be 
planted in earth, preferably six or seven in a five or six- 
inch pot. Put the pots in a cold, dark place. Keep them 
well watered and bring them out to the light about 
December 1. They will then bloom by Christmas time. 
Others can be brought out at intervals of two weeks. 
Another good group of bulbs for winter forcing are the 
freesias. There are several varieties in color now available 
besides the whites, including pink, orange, purple-pink, 
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An interesting trick with the autumn-bloom 
crocuses is to mass the butbs in a low bowl 
or a jardiniere aud sow grass seed over the top 


and yellow. The proper way to handle these is to plant 
them in pots filled with old soil in which some other crop 
has grown the previous season. Leave them outdoors until 
freezing weather. By the time the ground freezes, the 
foliage will be two to three inches high. Then bring them 
in and put them in a window. They will bloom in four to 
five weeks. They should be carefully watered and not 
allowed to get dry, otherwise the flowers are likely to be 
killed. One pot of a dozen plants will perfume the whole 
house. It is best to stake the plants as they grow. The 
bulbs should be planted two inches apart. 

Dutch hyacinths are also used a great deal for forcing, 
and if you want to do so readily, there is a method com- 
monly used in Europe but not so well known in this 
country that we frequently use in our own home. I take 
as many ordinary fruit jars as 1 want to have bulbs, usually 
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The yellow calla lily can be forced 


a hundred, and fill them 
with clean, pure water. 
Then I set a large hya- 
cinth bulb on the top, so 
that the bottom barely 
touches the water. If the bulb is too small, three matches stuck 
into it can be used as a tripod to hold up the bulb. I put the jars 
on the floor in the basement in a cool, dark place and forget them 
until the middle of January. By this time the little water has been 
used up, the jar is filled with long white roots and there are shoots 
two or three inches high on top of the bulb. I take the best developed 
ones and put them in hyacinth glasses, bring them upstairs, and 
stand them in a window. When these bulbs have bloomed, I throw 
them away and bring up a new set of bulbs from the basement. 
This method is much cleaner than forcing them in dirt. You don’t 
have to watch the watering, you don’t have to have a lot of glasses, 
and you get the same results. 

Varieties of Dutch bulbs to use for forcing in this manner are 
La Victoire, brilliant red; Lady Derby, fine salmon pink; L’Inno- 
cence, pure white; Queen of the Blues, pale blue; Perle Brilliant, 
pale blue; Grand Maitre, deep lavender; King of the Blues, dark, 
late blue; and City of Haarlem, yellow. 


without any difficulty. Keep the 
flower pot in the daylight all the 
time from the very beginning 


6 ers same varieties of hyacinths can also be grown in pots. For 
this, use the second size, if they are not being grown for exhibi- 
tion or prizes. The younger a hyacinth bulb, the easier it is to force; 
the older, the harder to force. Large hyacinth bulbs indicate age, 
not quality. 

It is not necessary to fertilize hyacinths. The nourishment for 
them to start off on is already contained in the bulb. If you want 
fine flowers, it is a good policy to give them a little liquid manure 
when they have started their first growth. But this is advisable 
only when you are growing for prizes or exhibitions and is used 
only when growing in pots. Never add anything to hyacinths grown 
in water. Some advise adding charcoal to sweeten the water, but it 
is seldom necessary. Add fresh water occasionally. 

When it comes to forcing tulips, 
leave the Cottage Breeder and Darwin 
tulips out of the picture. To force 
these varieties requires considerable 
skill, and unless you have had experi- 
ence in doing it in a greenhouse and 
know just how to handle them, you 
are likely to fail. Instead, good advice 
is to use only the single and double 
early ones. 

For single varieties, the following 
are good: DeWet, Fred Moore, and 
Prince of Austria,:; (Cont. on page 68 


The younger a hyacinth 
bulb, the easier it is to 
force; the older, the 
harder to force. Large 
hyacinth bulbs indicate 
age, not high quality 
























































Figure 1.—In a room with plain walls and a rather plain rug in neutral tone, pat- 
| ternand color must be provided chiefly by the fabrics that cover the seating furniture 














Upholstery Is Important 


number of people who 

think of upholstery fabrics 

as merely covering for 
chairs and sofas — something 
that will wear and be good-looking. The 
fact is that the coverings of seating 
furniture rank with drapery fabrics and 
floor coverings as conveyors of color and 
pattern. They form the connecting link 
between the rugs and the wall hangings, 
putting color and pattern into the inter- 
mediate areas, between the eye level and 
the floor. 

They provide in addition a simple but 
effective vehicle for distributing color 
and pattern thruout an interior to create 
balanced effects. Another quality, too, 
which is gained thru an intelligent selec- 
tion of upholstery fabrics is textural 
unity. 

All these, then, color and pattern- 
interest and textural unity, depend in 
large measure on the coverings of the 
chairs and sofas in your living-room and 
the chair coverings and bedspreads in 
your bedroom. 

The living-room pictured in figure 1 
is commodious, well-proportioned and 
well-furnished. Even without the furni- 
ture the room would be attractive. That 
is assured by the distinguished mantel 
and over-mantel treatment, the elegance 
of the cornice moldings and the large 


T is really surprising the 





Chair and Sofa Coverings Must Harmonize 


in Color, Pattern, and Textural Quality 


ROSS CRANE 


Figure 2.—A typical Queen 
Anne, or more correctly, 
Jacobean, design in cretonne 





and lustrous Chinese rug (in dull 
gold with occasional touches of 
rose and Chinese blue), and the 
gleaming damask draperies and 
gauze curtains at the windows. 
This background, however, while-dis- 
tinguished in character, lacks pattern- 
interest, for the walls are unpaneled 
and unpapered and done in a neutral 
tone. 

The rug, too, is quite neutral in 
tone, and is almost patternless. What is 
required in the furnishings, then, is 
color and pattern. And that, you will 
realize, must be supplied for the most 
part by the fabrics that cover the seat- 
ing furniture. As will readily be seen, 
these two elements have been most 
effectually provided by the sofa and 
chair coverings in the picture. Each 
piece has color and each piece carries a 
definite pattern or design. 


NO first the variety in the pat- 
terns—a large floral figure, a small 
all-over design, a narrow stripe, and a 
stripe alternating with a conventional- 
ized floral design. 

That, in fact, might be taken as a 
model or working plan to follow in any 
interior: one piece in a large striking 
design, one in a small all-over figure, at 
least one in a stripe, and the fourth in a 
combination of stripe and figure. A 
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Figure 3.—A characteristic 
frieze pattern, typical also 
of cotton tapestry designs 


fifth piece could be introduced 
in any of the following: a plain 
weave, a striated or jaspe de- 
sign, a fabric like the piano 
drapery, or a repetition of any 
one of the first four patterns. 
Let me suggest that the reader 
make a special note of this dis- 
tribution and variety in the 
matter of pattern. It can be 
followed with absolute certainty 
of success in any living-room in 








Figure 4.—A_ conserva- 
tive pattern often found 
in linen frieze fabrics 


Figure 5.—Small-figured 
materials are suitable 
for covering small chairs 








which floor epvering and walls 
are plain or nearly so. In the 
event of a patterned wall or floor cover- 
ing, or both, common sense will indicate 
that a greater restraint be exercised in 
introducing the element of design in 
draperies and furnituré coverings. To 
get pleasing results it is essential that 
there shall be balance between the pat- 
terned and the plain surfaces. 


VEN so, it is hard to imagine any 

interior in which some design cannot 
be admitted in the upholstery. A small 
geometrical figure in an all-over effect (as 
in figure 3) is always admissible; and 
always a cross-hatch weave like that in 
figure 4. Here is an important thing to 
carry in mind: a striped fabric or effect 
can always be added even tho other types 
of pattern have been used to the limit. 
A stripe is always decorative, too, and 
what is even more to the point, at least 
in the popular mind, it adds an element of 
smartness. 3 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
with all the variety of weave and design 
in these upholstery fabrics there has been 
no violation of textural unity. On the 
contrary, every covering is in textural 
harmony both with the other fabrics and 
with the rug and architectural character 
of the room. The chair nearest the fire- 
place is covered in a brocade, the next one 
in a velvet; the one in the foreground in 
damask, and the sofa in a velvet mohair. 
A good example of unity in variety, I call 
it. All these silky textures are in keeping 
with the rich quality of the Chinese rug 
and the handsome Georgian mantel. 

As to the colors, you may be quite sure 
that they create a similar effect of unity 
in variety. The governing principle here 
is that the upholstery fabrics must repeat 


the colors of the 
draperies and floor 
covering. That is 
the law. You will 
recall that blue and 
gold and rose are 
some of the colors 
we found in the rug, 
and you may be 
quite certain that 
these colors are 
dominant in the 
noble painting over 
the mantel. The 
fact is that this pic- 
ture, which is the 
principal decorative 
feature of the room, 
provided the pattern for the color scheme. 

Now for an exercise of the imagination. 
Picture what would happen to this really 
charming interior if a three-piece suite 
and one extra chair in the conventional 
plain taupe or beaver or mahogany had 
been introduced instead of these four 
richly colored and patterned pieces. 
Would not the presence of so much plain- 
ness, colorlessness and sameness produce 
a deadening effect on the room and 
actually nullify the distinguished back- 
ground and cheapen it? 


" [HERE is only one answer to that. If 

your problem is to vitalize a plain 
room you have your solution in figure 1. 

Now to return to our upholstery fab- 
rics. Damask, velvet, brocade and mo- 
hair-velvet represent just one class of 
fabrics, which might be called the “ele- 
gantes” of upholstery materials. They 
have beauty and elegance, but they (the 
first three, at least) are not for a family 
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with growing boys and girls. The mohair- 
velvet, however, has both elegance and 
durability. Any fabric that has in it the 
hair of the Angora goat—that long, silky, 
tough fiber from which mohair is made— 
can be depended on to outwear almost 
any other fabric known to man. It is so 
rugged, in fact, that railroad companies 
have adopted it for their car seat cover- 
ings, for it even withstands the assaults 
of travelers who use the seats as foot 
rests. 

There are several types of this mohair 
product. There is the plushy sort, which 
is often found on furniture of a fairly 
good grade. To the touch it feels velvety 
and a trifle wiry. All mohair fabrics come 
in a variety of designs. There are stripes, 
large damask patterns, small all-over 
patterns, closely woven diamond-shaped 
designs and plain weaves. 

All I have said about the wearing 
qualities of mohair and mohair-velvet is 
true of the third (Continued on page 49 
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A modern wall fountain at the end of a 
long, narrow court. The main body of the 
court is laid out in front of the fountain 





adapted to other climes. Of course, where space is so limited 
there can be no attempt at a lawn, with its forbidding admoni- 
tion of ‘keep off the grass’ understood, since every bit of it 
must be left free for constant traffic. But one will not miss a 
lawn if he may have a delightful patio garden similar to those 
illustrated on this page. The care of a lawn is likely to be 
somewhat out of proportion to the returns anyhow, unless we 
have more room than we need and feel that it must be put 
under cultivation. Even then it is (Continued on page 116 
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A peep into a lovely old courtyard in theFrench 
quarter of New Orleans. Note the elevated 
flower bed, and the olive jar under the arch 


by bare brick walls, the prospects for a garden might seem rather hope- 

less. But only at first sight, for further consideration will be sure to 

reveal undreamed-of possibilities; possibilities for a garden with many 
delightful features which are denied those of wider domain. A garden, for 
instance, where one can dig, plant, and weed to his heart’s content, with no 
stiff knees or aching back as painful reminders of his exertions en “the 
morning after.” 

Our southern neighbors have long known how to make the most of such a 
situation, as the lovely courtyards in the old French quarter of New Orleans 
testify. ‘They seem to have regarded the very restrictions with affection and 
to have developed a positive genius for turning them to advantage. 

Huddled together, just as were all early colonists, at first for protection, 
and later on because the low-lying swamps kept the city from spreading, it 
would be interesting to know whether they made a virtue of necessity or 
whether the patio was a preference inherited from Spanish ancestors, which 
would have made their gardens take that form under any circumstances. 
It is a question hard to answer at this late day, but whatever the determining 
influence was in the beginning, the present-day result is one with distinctive 
charms of its own—some of them, happily for us, easily transplanted and 


] N the midst of a crowded city, with only a scrap of ground, and it inclosed 


__ A court large enough for real garden parties. 
4 Palms and oleander trees, placed about in 
tubs and jars, take the place of shrubbery 
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To me these are “blue butterflies 
tied down with silken strings” 





Routing Delphinium Enemies 


No Gallant Gardener Will Allow This 


HE perennial larkspur, or 
delphinium, has been 
known to thrive for years 
in neglected and unkempt 
plots, but nevertheless this fact is not to 
be interpreted as suggesting that our 
queen of garden-blue flowers is free from 
pests and always able to fight her battles 
without our assistance. Under the grow- 
ing conditions of our crowded perennial 
borders, and the added encouragement to 
produce an extra crop of blossoms, it is a 
good plan to recognize the enemies of this 
stately plant, and, if possible, use meth- 
ods of control which will insure the del- 
phinium’s success in its struggle for exist- 
ence. It is my purpose totall attention to 
the principal enemies that affect the 
delphinium. I hope, however, the infer- 
ence is not left that this flower is of the 
anaemic type that requires a great deal 
of petting. 

Since the delphinium is easily grown 
from seed, provided such seed are fresh 
and the seed bed is kept moist, shaded, 
and reasonably cool, many gardeners de- 
pend almost entirely upon this method of 
propagation. The young seedlings are 
very tender and are often attacked by 
the “damping-off” fungi from infested 
soil. Many growers treat their seed with 
semesan before planting, and spray the 
young seedlings with a sulphur prepara- 
tion to prevent this condition. That such 
care pays dividends is evidenced by the 
results obtained by the average gardener 


Fair Flower to Fight Her Battles Alone 


W. P. MORGAN 


as compared to the results obtained by 
such specialists as James Forbes Barclay, 
who succeeded in growing to field-plant- 
ing stage 12,000 seedlings from one ounce 
of seed. 

After the seedlings are large enough to 
be planted in the field or nursery beds, 
they may be attacked by “‘root-rot,”’ an 
enemy that is quite invisible except for 
its effects. Stems of seedlings attacked 
by root-rot become blackened and soft, 
the plant dies back in the crown, and, 
if the disease is not checked, it soon kills 
the plant. The cause is a fungus quite 
common in some localities, especially on 
heavy soil. Its effects are much more 
noticeable in damp weather, and where 
artificial watering is over-done. 


[se disease may be effectually con- 
trolled by the use of some of the 
fungicides put out under trade names, or 
a water solution of mercuric chloride 
(diamond antiseptic) 1 to 4,000 may be 
applied with a sprinkling-can directly 
about the base of the affected plants. 
Often the under surface of the older 
leaves becomes covered with dark pur- 
plish-brown blotches commonly known 
as “black spot.” This condition is due 
to a fungus. An effective control is the 
use of bordeaux mixture, either as a spray 
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or the powder, worked into the 
soil about the plants in very early 
spring. The spray recommended 
is: %% pound of dry bordeaux 
mixed with two gallons of water. An- 
other good spray is made by dissolving 
1 ounce of potassium sulphide in 24% 
gallons of water. 

Because delphiniums seem to enjoy 
soil that is not acid, the practice of treat- 
ing the beds each winter with a light top- 
dressing of lime encourages a sturdy 
growth that tends to resist the effect of 
fungoid disease. 


HIS acts more as a tonic to the plant, 

rather than as a repellent to the 
fungus, and it also increases the release of 
nitrogen in the animal fertilizers usually 
applied to the perennial bed. 

Associated with conditions usually 
termed “a form of blacks” by most del- 
phinium growers is a type of mite called 
the “cyclamen mite’’ by greenhouse men. 
Only recently has this animal been recog- 
nized as a serious pest of the larkspurs. 
This mite is a relative of the spiders, but 
is very small. Under the microscope, their 
bodies appear pale, glistening, semi-trans- 
parent, with a greenish tinge in the fe- 
male, while the males are usually of a 
brownish color. The leaves of infected 
plants become characteristically brittle 
and the flower spikes are usually dwarfed 
and blackened. Occasionally affected 
spikes regain some (Continued on page 106 






































“7 saw a pleasant house of weather- 
stained shingles, and deep piazza, 
bright with flower boxes of pansies” 












































“There are shady maple trees, and 
evergreen trees lifting the tall 
candles of their new growth” 





Homes of Outstanding American Women 


Maud Ballington Booth Reveals the Soul of a Great Joy 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


living are the fitting environ- 

ments of Maud Ballington Booth, 

. whose career is that of bringing 

cheer to many who have been deprived of 

the blessings that come to the average 
man or woman. 

To homeless men has gone for many 
years, bearing a message of courage and 
hope and salvation, this woman to whom 
prisoners have given the name which 
children in happy families give to the 
guardians of their hearthstones. They 
call her the “Little Mother.” 

Maud Ballington Booth is leader of 
the Volunteer Prison League, a branch 
of the great welfare organization known 
as The Volunteers of America, 
which was founded by her husband, 
Ballington Booth. The story of 
her life is thrilling and inspiring. 

She traces her ancestry from a 


G ising a color and the joy of 








Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth is leader of the Volunteer 
Prison league, a branch of the Volunteers of America 
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line of clergymen, unbroken since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. She was born 
in an old rectory in Surrey, tho her 
father’s work took him later to a parish 
in that part of London which has since 
been made famous by Limehouse Lights. 
Her traditions were literary as well as 
ecclesiastical. One of her aunts, Maria 
Charlesworth, wrote the classical, Minis- 
tering Children; and her sister, Florence, 
who married the Rev. Mr. Barclay, 
became famous in her own time as the 
author of The Rosary, and many other 
novels. It is, therefore, not strange that 
Mrs. Booth’s own nature should be in- 
herently religious, and that her own 
books, not only those dealing with her 
lifework, among them After Prison 
—What?, but also her delightful 
stories for children, Twilight Fairy 
Tales, Sleepy-Time Stories, and 
others, should reveal an unusual 





















































The lily pond was an experiment, 
but it has given great joy, with its 
goldfish, and green and gold frogs 

































“There is no selfishness in the gar- 
den. It gives and gives and the more 





it gives . . . the stronger ut grows” 











talent for writing. She was educated in 
England, and Switzerland. Losing her 
adored mother when she was only seven- 
teen, she followed an irresistible urge to 
dedicate her life to the service of human- 
ity, and joined The Salvation Army. 
After several years of“intensive work in 
Vrance, Switzerland, and Sweden, she 
married Ballington Booth, the son of the 
director of the society. 


Almost immediately after their mar- 

’ riage the young couple came to the 
United States. Nine years later, having 
severed their connection with The Salva- 
tion Army, they founded the organization 
to which I have already referred. 

Mrs. Booth’s great interest in prison 
reform commenced with a chance visit to 
St. Quentin. She began her special work 
under Warden Sage of Sing Sing in 1896. 
Her great eloquence, a veritable “gift of 
tongues,” her magnetic personality, her 
sense of consecration—these qualities 
combined with many others, contributed 
to her success. The inheritance of two 
modest legacies made it possible, by living 
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simply, for both her husband and herself 
to work without salaries. Every cent 
that she earned thru her writings and on 
the lecture platform was, and still is, 
turned over to the cause of her choice. 
The Volunteer Prison league was started, 
grew rapidly, became strong. Hope Halls 
(homes for released prisoners) were es- 
tablished. During the war both she and 
her daughter served overseas with the 
Y. M. C. A., but this is the only inter- 
ruption to her prison work which she has 
ever permitted. 

It would be easy to cover pages with 
praise of her vocation and details of her 
experiences. But this pleasant task must 
be left for another time. The privilege of 
the present moment is to reveal Mrs. 
Booth, not as a well-known author, a 
famous speaker, a great reformer, an 
outstanding religious leader, but as a 
homemaker and garden lover. For in 
that sphere also she has excelled. 

As a young married woman Mrs. 
Booth has a two-fold reason for buying a 
house and turning it into a home. First, 
she found that a haven of refuge and 


peace and happiness was imperative if she 
were to stand the strain of constant asso- 
ciation with sin and suffering. Secondly, 
she developed serious physical symptoms 
which she was warned might prove fatal, 
at any time. She felt that she could not 
face the thought of dying unless she were 
assured that her husband and her two 
little children were securely settled in a 
modest but comfortable and permanent 
home of their own. So she found, and 
bought, in the little town of Blue Point, 
Long Island, a small house which she felt 
would serve both her purposes—a small 
house in which the entrance hall was 
also the living-room, and in which there 
were but three bedrooms and one bath- 
room. 


HERE she established her family and 
here to their surprise and joy she 
recovered completely. As the need arose, 
she built on a large library with a bedroom 
and bath over it, and later still another 
bedroom and bath. She has planted and 
fostered the garden which has become a 
source of so much (Continued on page 90 
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ITY garden soil is often perplex- 
ing. The garden itself may have 
fairly good soil, but about the 
house and lawn there is the 

cellar clay, a subsoil that has come up 
several feet, and its ungratefulness is 
usually beyond description. To make a 
lawn of it is a problem, and then to ask 
shrubbery and flowers to grow in it is 
almost asking too much. 

I can’t imagine anyone tackling a worse 
mess in this respect than we had. Our 
cellar is deep, and it was cut right thru 
waxy clay and shale. There may have 
been a layer of good topsoil when the 
contractor started to excavate, but it was 
lost in excavating. We bought the place 
just as the contractor was finishing his 
work, and so fell heir to all this shaly 
clay scattered over the yard, fore and aft. 
The yard made a good appearance at 
that, for the contractor had blanketed it 
with séd peeled off of some pasture, and 
laid it over this clay that baked as hard 
as concrete. 

Today, however, the visitor walks thru 
our gardens and marvels at the size of 
the flowers, at the hollyhocks and cannas 
touching the eave of the garage, at the 
tulips which in the spring are more than 
knee high, at the velvety sward of green 
lawn that is springy underfoot! What’s 
the secret, they ask, or where did you get 
such fine soil? 

There are no secrets. Our success has 
resulted from nothing more than good 
soil practice put into operation on a city 
lot. My regular work as an editorial 


writer takes me over the state where I 





We Conquer a Clay Soil 











In This Article, an Ohio Gardener 
Presents Some Plain Dirt Faéts ; 


L. L. RUMMELL 


observe the best soil practice. I have 
been a student of fertility and fertilizers, 
and once sold commercial fertilizers. 
Flower growing in my quarter-of-an-acre 
yard is now a hobby, and there is com- 
bined with it this experience gleaned in 
earlier days. 


Of course, in building it is a mistake 


to allow top dirt to be lost, and then 
expect to grade a lawn with subsoil, for it 
takes years to put it in proper mechanical 
condition. Besides, subsoil is poor in 
fertility, and almost devoid of humus, or 
organic matter. Topsoil should be zeal- 
ously saved and then used as a top- 
dressing for the lawn and the flower 
borders. 


‘TH sod on my lawn has been thick- 
ened, and now the grass roots penetrate 
down a little into the clay beneath, and 
with diligent watching it can be kept a 
dense mat of grass. However, it never 
will be as good a lawn and as easily main- 
tained as it would have been had good 
dirt been scattered over the top, some 
organic matter such as rotted manure 
added, and then the lawn seeded. We 
must use a sprinkler much more in dry 
months, because there is not close con- 
tact and capillary action of the moisture 
where that sod meets the hard clay be- 
neath. Besides, it needs more fertilizer, 
because about all the food for the grass 
must go from the top down; it can- 
not expect much from the shaly clay 
beneath. 

In the spring we sprinkle on the Jawn 
about 400 pounds of a complete fer- 
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tilizer to the acre. This spring we used a 
3-12-4 fertilizer. That is, the analysis on 
the bag said 3 percert ammonia, 12 per- 
cent phosphoric acid, and 4 percent 
potash. We apply this fertilizer early in 
April before the grass starts to grow. 
Then a little later we sprinkle sulphate of 
ammonia lightly over the lawn at the 
rate of about 50 pounds to the acre, and 
in May we give it a second light applica- 
tion. Sulphate of ammonia must be used 
lightly, when the grass is dry, and prefer- 
ably just before a rain, or else one may 
sprinkle the lawn with the hose, so that 
the sulphate of ammonia does not burn 
the grass. 

Sulphate of ammonia treatment is the 
best thing we know of today to encourage 
grasses, thicken up a sod, give the grass 
a deep green color, crowd out weeds, and 
especially to eliminate dandelions and 
plantain. Manure is unsightly. More- 
over, it is foul with weeds and has no 
proper place on any lawn after the lawn 
has been seeded. Lime has no place on 
the average lawn either, for it encourages 
weeds. 


M2RE money is wasted on lime than 
for anything else about a lawn. A 
lot more is wasted on seed to thicken up 
an old sod. What chance has this little 
plant if it ever does start? Better spend 
the same money for fertilizers, and you 
will get quicker and more satisfactory 
results. 

After the lawn, came the shrubbery 
dividing lines about our garden, and next, 
the perennial bor- (Continued on page 114 
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Garden Paths That 


Lead to Loveliness 


Photographed by 
H. G. HEALY 
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There is something about the pleasing brick 
path in the garden pictured at right which 
invites one to follow thru the open gate in 
the wall to where the walk terminates in 
restful nooks and retreats of quiet beauty. 
The brick path is particularly suited to large, 
formal gardens; the pattern of the brick 
work, however, must always be interesting 
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When the garden path leads one thru 
the rockery as shown in the photo- 
graph at left, what could be more 
intriguing than rock steps leading 
from one terrace to another? Such a 
path would be most fitting in a rugged 
hill country abounding in boulders 
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One follows the shale path ai 
right thru borders of peren- 
nial loveliness, pauses towatch 
the antics of the goldfish in 
the lily pool, and drops to rest 
at last in a comfortable gar- 
den seat beneath a bower of 
roses. The garden path 
should always lead to some 
definite place—could one wish ° 
for a more delightful one? 
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Sinnissippi is the Indian word for Rock river, which adds such a graceful vista to this charming pancrama 


Frank O. Lowden in His Garden 
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The former governor of Illinois, stalwart, 
vibrant, and full of the joy of living 


meaning Rock river, was the name 

chosen for the vast estate at Ore- 

gon, Illinois, where former Gover- 
nor Lowden makes his home, tills his 
fields, and breeds his famous pedigreed 
Holstein cows. There you will see many 
shades of green in giant checks spread 
like a counterpane above the hills where 
fields are under cultivation. From the 
hilltops-you will follow with your eye the 
rockbound river in its winding course. 
You will be thrilled by the bigness and 
charmed by the completeness of the 
world-famous estate that is called Sinnis- 
sippi. Here on these broad acres of fertile 
fields and forests there is no waste, no 


. INNISSIPPI,”’ the Indian word 


umd 


ugliness of the unkempt, no 
fouling of the air from the 
barnyard. It is, indeed, a 
homestead, a place occupied 
by the owner as a home. 

The large and interesting 
vine-clad house is set like a 
nest among the pines at the 
crest of a hill overlooking the 
deep rock gorge where a crys- 
tal river flows. You pass thru 
a gateway at the front entrance 
to find yourself surrounded by 
fragrant evergreens, straight, 
blue-green, and cool. Thru 
thousands of white pines 
stretching back on either side 
of the macadamized road, you 
wind up and up, in and out, 
thru old plantings and spruce 
young ones of more recent 
years. Your nostrils are filled 
with the balm of their resinous 
breath. The pine trees and the 
rocks have come to have a 
symbolism. They are the 
visible signs of the ideas and 
the qualities of those whe reside among 
them, of the Lowden family who are now 
at home there, and of the members of the 
family who have left it to found homes 
of their own. It is a place to stamp its 
impress upon all who have lived there. 
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T is difficult to measure distances in 

strange surroundings. Our winding 
trail may have taken us a quarter of a 
mile up the slope of thickset pine trees. 
It may have been a half-mile, or longer 
still, but thru aisles of filtered light, sea- 
green and flickering, we came quickly 
enough to a widened horizon where house 
and landscaped gardens are spread out in 
the sun. 
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MRS. L. WORTHINGTON SMITH 


The house is larger than one’s first 
impression of it. Broad rooms open into 
broader ones. Across unexpected hall- 
Ways one comes upon the great library 
and other withdrawing rooms which 
create the impression of a household that 
appreciates and respects privacy. Many 
rooms open together, and more lend a 
detached aloofness where occupants may 
go and be undistrubed, should books 
rather than passing guests offer repose. 

The wide hall with the grand staircase 
at its end affords a distinguished setting 
for the portraits upon the landing. The 
dark, crisply-carved furnishings, the 
quiet, deep rugs, and the soft-gray-and- 
tan Zueber landscape of walls serve as 
background to a room whose greeting is 
one of beautiful dignity, a room in which 
the waiting guest is not unpleasantly con- 
scious of his backbone. 


it is, indeed, in such an entrance hall as 

this that one might expect to envisage 
a former governor. However, Mr. Lowden 
was not there, altho the huge flag floating 
from the tall staff proclaimed the master’s 
presence to all the countryside. 

“Shall we walk out in the grounds?” 
Mrs. Lowden suggested. “Mr. Lowden is 
certain to be somewhereabout. Of course, 
you will see him at luncheon, but per- 
haps you would like to have a look at our 
rocks and pines while you wait.” 

Coming down from the ledges, dizzy 
with their rugged beauty, we turned into 
a bridle path and safer ground. Parting 
the undergrowth to make headway, we 
stooped to escape the overhanging trees 
until we came again into the open. A 
gardener crossed our path and Mrs. 
Lowden paused to talk with him, when she 
noticed a young army of visiting students 
marching gaily over the grounds. They 
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The natural beauty of the river is a greeting to the visitor and is enhanced by the plantings of lilacs 


Where Fertility Is a Study 


The Former Governor Solves Problems in Mass Land- 
scape That Apply Equally Well to Small Grounds 


were followed by a stalwart figure in rid- 
ing clothes. She wheeled and called, 
“Frank.” Mr. Lowden heard and came 
quickly to her side. 

Dismount the military figure in the 
picture and you will see Mr. Lowden as 
he looked that day, as he looks every day 
at Sinnissippi until evening. His leather 
coat, utilitarian and picturesque, fitted 
his square shoulders with military pre- 
cision, and his varnished riding boots and 
wide-brimmed hat gave him a happy tone 
of weather-hardened virility. There is 
nothing wind-blown or blowzy in Mr. 
Lowden’s appearance. His well-knit 
figure is erect and vibrant. His eye is 
kind and keen. 


OR a few minutes we stood and talked 

about the people we both knew, de- 
cided upon the car that would best serve 
our purpose for a tour of the grounds, and 
then parted until luncheon. Then we 
should have an opportunity to talk un- 
disturbed by sightseeing students tour- 
ing the fields. 

If Mr. Lowden has a hobby or an 
obsession, it is easy to believe that soil- 
feeding has a very important place in its 
make-up. He feels that it is no less than 
one’s duty to put back into the earth as 
much as you have taken from it, or more. 
He holds that we are tenants for a life- 
time, and that it is our privilege to hus- 
band and enrich for coming generations 
all tillable areas that come under our 
control. 

Mr. Lowden advises the gardener who 
wishes to use plant foods successfully to 
consider the nature of his soil, its previous 
planting, whether of flowers or vegetables, 
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with the planting that is in- 
tended for it, as well as the 
character of the fertilizer. 
“Few fertilizers are complete,” 
he said. ‘“‘As far as possible, 
you will wish to supply the 
lacking element.”’ 

Mr. Lowden believes that a 
proper rotation of growing 
things leaves the soil more en- 
riched at the end of a season 
than a year of lying fallow. 
Lowden, lime and legumes is a 
trilogy sworn to by agricul- 
turists thruout the land. Natu- 
rally I sought the counsel of 
the former regarding the mer- 
its of the last of the three. I 
told him that there are many 
Better Homes and Gardens read- 
ers who would be interested in 
his methods of restoring fer- 
tility to barren grounds. Many, 
I knew, would be glad to know 
how means operative on a large scale 
might be reduced to the requirements of 
a city lot. A delicious strawberry short- 
cake had just been served on Spanish- 
blue glass plates, and while we-ate, our 
host launched at once into an elaboration 
upon the virtues latent in sweet clover. 


REGARD the use of sweet clover as a 

soil-builder as the greatest, the most 
important single discovery in that field 
within my lifetime,’”’ Mr. Lowden said 
emphatically. “Most of even our best 
lands have been overworked and under- 
fed. Sweet clover is to be a great factor 
in reclaiming lost fertility as well as in 
providing forage.” . 


MULL lb 








“Within the sober realm of leafless trees 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air” 


At Sinnissippi heavy applications 
of lime go into the soil along with the 
nitrogen-fixing leguminous plants. Mr. 
Lowden does the grinding from a quarry 
on the place. Soybeans are being tried, 
and some raw rock phosphate is also 
employed. 

Interior architects continually remind 
their patrons to keep their furniture to 
scale. It seems that the same advice is 
sometimes in the mind of the landscape 
gardener as well. Formal flower gardens 
would have been out of key and trivial 
at the feet of a half million pines. The 
general grandeur of Sinnissippi plantings 
demands flowering shrubs, and these have 
been used in (Continued on page 104 





HE best time to start the vege- 
table garden next spring is to do 
it thisautumn! The failures of the 
past season are far more con- 
spicuous now than they will ever be 
again, and they are therefore more valu- 
able because they can teach us what to 
avoid as well as what to do to make our 
next season’s efforts more effective. The 
successes we are not likely to forget be- 
cause we keep them burnished by “rub- 
bing up” our garden rivals with them. 
The easiest way I have found to sum- 
marize the season’s results and to lay the 
foundation for next year’s campaign is to 
go into the garden with a clip file, some 
loose sheets of paper and a pencil, and, 
bit by bit, make every square foot of 
area and every crop grown during the 
season pass in mental review and report 
to me its behavior. I then make notes of 
what must be done immediately or before 
spring opens. 
Because I do this work 
carefully it often takes a 


Let’s Grow Vegetables 
Worth Bragging About 


M. G, KAINS 















































Photograph by Falk 


“Keep your eye on these and do your best,” 
might be a good suggestion for gardeners 


my headings. I'll explain what each 
means. 

Clear the Decks for Action. All vege- 
table debris has value, so coarse stems, 
such as those of the tomato, the eggplant, 
and of corn are saved to protect straw- 
berries and other plants that need mulch. 
These stems are fine for this purpose since 
they catch and hold dead leaves. The 
tops of all undiseased vegetables go to the 
compost pile to be returned as manure a 
year or two later. 


O make a new compost heap, place 

inverted sod in a foot-deep layer in a 
rectangle at least five feet across and as 
long as desired. Pile on the sod, vege- 
table waste, or manure, or both, in a 
three or four-inch layer, alternate with 
other layers of sod (or good soil) and vege- 
table waste until the pile is four or five 
feet high and has sloping sides. Scoop out 
the top to form a basin to fill with water 








during dry weather next 

summer. If desired, add 

ground bone, ground phosphate rock, and 
other slowly soluble fertilizers to the sod 
layers. Allow them all to decay for a 
year, then slice down vertically with a 
sharp spade to mix the layers. Apply to 
the garden or use in coldframes, hotbeds, 
flats or pots. 

Disinfect the Premises. When the 
ground has been cleared, and all clean 
vegetable matter either composted or 
saved for mulch, the dead weeds, diseased 
vegetable tops, old asparagus tops and 
the like are burned. Then before spading 
or plowing, the garden is disinfected. All 
labels, stakes, trellises, hotbeds and cold- 
frames are thoroly cleaned and sprayed 
with bordeaux. You will not be able to 
see the results because many pests are 
microscopically small, but your efforts 
will be well rewarded. (See page 27 of 
the May, 1928 issue of Better Homes and 

Gardens for a discussion 
of sterilizing hotbeds.) 





couple of hours, even 
tho the vegetable garden 
is only about 50 x 75 
feet. However, I try to 
do the work on a sunny 
day so it is both pleasant 
and profitable. Suppose 
you come with me this 
fall and look over my 
shoulder as I write 





done this fall. 


G. Kains knows how to grow vegetables. That is why 

e we have asked him to write twelve articles which will 

take us around the year in the vegetable garden. 
is beginning the series with this October issue, since much 
of the success of next year’s garden depends upon the work 
Act upon his suggestions. —Garden Editor. 









Mr. Kains 
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Damage by cutworms 
next spring may be 
greatly reduced by kill- 
ing the worms this fall. 
Because vegetable and 
flower plants are larger 
and harder of tissue now 
than they are in the 
spring, the worms feed 
on (Continued on page 110 
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driveway treatment 
of a terraced lot 


An attractive 








Make Your Driveway More Inviting 


It Is Well to Remember That Evervone 


Notices the Approach to Your Home 


BADLY-arranged planting on 
your grounds may not be con- 
spicuous when the flowers are in 


bloom; a poorly-planned service 
yard may be hidden from the street; a 
weedy lawn does not show in winter, but 
the driveway, good or bad, is visible the 
year round, and, in nine times out of ten, 
it is seen by everyone who approaches 
the house. 

Because the driveway is so large a con- 
struction project, and because it is usually 
built by the contractor who lays the walks 
and builds other parts of the house, the 
home builder is likely to forget that the 
driveway can make or mat the appearance 
of the home grounds. An attractive 
driveway is just as easy to construct as an 
ugly one, however, and if thought is given 
to its layout and the surrounding plant- 
ing early in the planning, the result will 
be an approach to your home which in- 
vites passers-by, and one which adds in- 
finitely to the beauty of the landscape. 

There are many ways in which an at- 
tractive driveway can be secured. Con- 
sidered solely from its utilitarian stand- 
point, however, it is likely to be merely 
something leading from the street to the 
garage, which keeps the car out of the 
mud, 

If the lot is large enough, a swinging 
driveway will add immeasurably to the 
appearance of the grounds. There is 
something about a winding driveway, 
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No sidewalk cuts up this 
hillside lawn. Pedestrians 
use the steps in the driveway 


planted so that its length is broken into 
a series of changing vistas, that cannot 
be found in a straight, commonplace ap- 
proach. It does not require an estate to 
gain this sense of broken vistas, for this 
beauty can be had on the small lot almost 
as easily as it can be secured on the large 
one. This desirable layout-comes prin- 


cipally from swinging the driveway in 
graceful curves, and by so planting screen- 
ing-bushes, hedges, or groups of large 
plantings that the length of the driveway 
is hidden at intervals. The curves need 
not be so great that the driveway wanders 
over the front of the lot to the detriment 
of the yard; slight curves, well-planned, 
gain the same result without sacrificing 
space on the lot. 

Another means of gaining an attractive 
driveway is to incorporate features of 
unusualness in it. .This may be gained 
by coloring the cement so that harmoni- 
ous reds, grays, or other restful colors 
give anote of color against the green of the 
grass and the color scheme of the house. 


NOTHER means of getting color 
treatment is to build the driveway 
of parallel strips of colored concrete with 
grass placed in between. Many pleasant 
effects can be gained by variations of this 
treatment. For example, in addition to 
the two strips which are in themselves 
attractive, and the use of color in the con- 
crete, the driveway can be given a gentle 
swing, or it may be widened out into a 
convenient turning plot. 

Coloring the driveway need not add 
greatly to the cost, for with permanent 
mineral-coloring-pigments now on the 
market, a little coloring goes a long way, 
and coloring pigment is not very ex- 
pensive. It more (Continued on page 75 


























Below are seen the cradles 
of the lacewing flies, which 
are destroyers of aphids 


























The “bacteria brownies,” 
which take nitrogen for plants 
out of the air and the soil 


HO would think of looking 
among leaves and stems of 
plants, and in out-of-the- 


way places on the ground for 
nobility? And yet that is just where 
you are likely to find a certain royal 
little personage whose acquaintance 
is worthwhile. This titled midget is 
Ladybird, and she is a gentlewoman, 
indeed. Besides being neat and well- 
bred in her habits, she and her nu- 
merous sisters and cousins always 
wear shiny robes of red-orange or 
yellow with black polka dots, or 
black with red or yellow spots, and 
these garments are as trimly fitted 
to their plump, round bodies as is 
the skin to an apple. 

Almost everyone knows that Lady- 
bird is priceless because she is fond 
of the aphids or plant lice and the 
scale insects which destroy green, 
growing things. But not everyone is 
able to recognize her children, nor is 
it well known that they, too, are 
worth their weight in gold as pro- 
tectors of vegetables, flowers and 
fruits. 

A ladybird’s children do not re- 
semble her in the least, except that 
they wear the family coat-of-arms of 


black and orange or red or yellow. Their. 


little bodies are long, somewhat velvety, 
and covered with queer knobs. Their 
six ‘‘wooden”’ legs stand out awkwardly 
at the sides as they crawl about on leaves 
and stems in search of foolish aphids that 
never get out of the way. 

And what does a ladybird and her 
family care about diets for the too-plump 

































Ladybirds, seen in action 
against a common enemy, 
the aphis or plant louse 


or daily-dozen schedules as long as there 
are plenty of aphids and scale insects to 
satisfy healthy appetites? It has been 
found that a grown-up ladybird will eat 
as many as a hundred forty-three aphids 
in one day. You can see that a com- 
munity of thera would be a valuable addi- 
tion to a garden where aphids are sure to 
take up their abode at one time or an- 


Guardians of the Garden 


Friends That Work for the Success 
of Our Plants While We Play 


HAZEL HANKINSON 
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The “flower fly” carries 
pollen and looks like a bee, 
but it isn’t a bee at all 


other. In fact, in some places, espe- 
cially near where melons are grown 
in large quantities, there are ladybird 
farms. When the aphids appear, the 
melon growers send to the ladybird 
owners and buy their Highnesses by 
the quart, then turn them loose to 
live in luxury among the melon vines. 

In late summer and autumn lady- 
birds are often found on window sills, 
on floors, and in corners of the house. 
The little beetles are full-grown at 
this time of year, and they are look- 
ing for nooks warm and cozy in 
which to spend the winter months. 
Some of them are so tiny that folks 
confuse them with the buffalo “‘car- 
pet bugs” that do injury to rugs and 
tapestries. You will not mistake 
them, however, if you compare them 
sharply. 


ADYBIRDS, no matter what 

their size, are round or oval, 

plump and. shiny, and their colors 

are bright. The rug destroyers are 
smaller than the smallest ladybirds. 
Their bodies are more slender and 
longer, and they wear a sort of fuzz 
over their black and yellow coats 
which give them a dull appearance. 
When you see a ladybird wandering 
around, let her seek her winter quarters 
free from harm. The next spring she will 
awaken ready to raise a family of lusty 
youngsters that will earn their daily bread 
by eating it. There are few living crea- 
ture so well equipped or so willing to com- 
bine business with pleasure. And the pleas- 
ure is all yours. (Continued on page 66 
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A den is not necessarily a sign of wealth 





... A man may 





display a decorative genius that will surprise his wife 


AY Task you house- 
wives who read 
this, Do you ever 


wonder where on 
earth your husband has 
strayed, or why John is mak- 
ing such a racket in the 
cellar, or what wonderful thing can be 
up there in the attic to keep Harry so 
unnaturally quiet? And have you ever 
left the steaming dinner table to go and 
see for yourself why a man can become 
stonedeaf on apparently convenient occa- 
sions? You say you have; all right, then, 
in nine cases out of ten, I dare say, you’ve 
found the tardy husband seated on an 
old nail keg out in a corner of the garage 
reminiscently engaged in some such pas- 
time as servicing up the fishing tackle or 
putting a coat of oil on that ugly gun 
which you have forbidden him to bring 
within range of the house. Perhaps you 
find John making the basement resound 
with the blow of a hammer and the zip 
of a saw in a hand that may be destined 
some day to design a more beautiful style 
of furniture than Chippendale or Hepple- 
white. And when you peek thru the 
balustrade at little Harry stretched there 
on the attic floor with his face propped 
up by his forearm above some dusty old 
book, who knows but what you are wit- 
nessing the budding talent of a philoso- 
pher for whom a groping mankind is 
waiting? 
So, don’t be harsh with any of them. 
It is human nature for us at times to 


Man’s Own 


A Start Toward the Millennium Which 
Is the Dream of Many Masculine Hearts 
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ELLIOTT S. VAN DEUSEN 


desire the privacy of our individualities. 
If you can’t seem to understand your 
men folks, just recall how indescribably 
contented you feel when you stand alone 
in your kitchen and face the array of 
gleaming utensils above those soldierly 
rows of palatable ingredients. 


HOULD the millennium ever dawn on 
this earth, it will behold every man 
the possessor of a home of his own in 
which there is space to spare for an ideal 
den or shop where he may enjoy his 
hobby to his heart’s content. 

It is necessary to understand that as a 
general thing we don’t have to do any 
rebuilding in order to provide a den or 
workshop for our husbands or sons. 
There are just two questions to consider: 
what the principal hobby is, and whether 
it requires a den, a studio, a laboratory, 
or a workshop. 

Undoubtedly the best location for a 
workshop is just where the searching 
housewife is most likely to find her 
mechanically-inclined husband—in the 
cellar or in the garage. It will require only 
a little encouragement, or perhaps just 
the lack of discouragement, to get him 
started at the inexpensive changes that 


Room 


are essential to make such a 
place a cheerful and handy 
laboratory in which to spend 
a few spare hours each day. 
An extra window or two, a 
workbench, and some 
shelves, convenient light, and 
perhaps a coat of paint, and this man’s 
problem is solved. 

Not so simple, however, is the matter 
of satisfying the man whose avocation 
requires a den. His demand is usually for 
space that is precious in the house, and 
it sometimes takes all the sympathy and 
ingenuity of the entire family to supply 
his need. Even at that it can be easily 
understood why a man at the head of a 
household of eight, under the roof of a 
seven-room cottage, might have to do 
without much beyond just a place to 
hang his hat. Not all of us, however, 
have to face such hopeless circumstances. 
There are many families living in homes 
that have a few square feet to spare. In 
fact, all those lofty and roomy houses that 
we now consider old-fashioned still have 
their occupants, and generally an extra 
bedroom or a corner in the attic that could 
be made into an ideal retreat for the 
studious man. 


OMEWHERE some of us seem to have 
gotten the impression that a den is 

a sign of wealth, that it is a luxury far 
beyond the man of ordinary means. It is 
time that we realized that a den may be 
the cause as well (Continued on page 109 
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These drawings tell the story. 
Study them before deciding what 
type of vase you wish to make 
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How to Make Garden Pottery 


HE making of simple 
garden pottery is not 


beyond the average 

homemaker who has 
the average amount of time. 
Like many other things that 
look difficult to the unini- 
tiated, it is easy when you know how. 

The materials needed for making gar- 
den pottery are Portland cement and 
sand. The various things needed for 
molds and such can usually be found 
about the home. 

Let us take step by step the making of 
a simple vase such as those shown on this 
page. This will show the process that 
may be followed in making many other 
shapes. Pouring the wet mixture of sand 
and cement into a straight mold, and 
later using a template (see sketch of tem- 
plate) to scrape the sides into a pleasing 
curve is the method followed for these 
pieces. 

A flat board is needed for the founda- 
tion of the mold. Find a can, a jar, ora 
round pasteboard box for the center of 
the mold, one that will occupy the hollow 
space in the vase. A pasteboard box can 
easily be cut to the right height. It 
should be filled with sand to keep the 
weight of the cement mixture from crush- 
ing it. Place this can or round box on the 
center of the board and fasten a long cork 
or a round stick on the center of it to 
make the drainage hole that is so neces- 
sary to the health of the plants. If, how- 
ever, you are making a water jar or a 
flower container, omit the cork. Now 
make a circle of heavy pasteboard for the 
outside of the mold and sew its ends after 


If You Have Cement, Sand, and Patience, 


You Can Easily Mold These Decorative Jars 


H. F. SHOWALTER 


lapping them. This circle must be much 
larger than the core of the mold in order 
to leave space for walls of concrete thick 
enough to be cut into the desired curve 
and still be of sufficient thickness to be 
substantial. The circle must also be as 
much taller than the core as the thickness 
desired for the bottom of the vase. 


TAND the circle of pasteboard around 
the core and pour melted sealing ‘wax 
or moistened plaster of paris around its 
edge on the outside to make a waterproof 
container. Give all of the parts of the 
mold that the wet mixture will touch two 
coats of shellac, applied twenty minutes 
apart. Then before using the mold, 
coat it well with heavy oil, lard or 
vaseline. Do not neglect the floor of the 
mold or the cork. 

Now sift the sand thru a piece of old 
window screening and discard the peb- 
bles. Mix one part of dry cement thor sly 
with two parts of the fine sand, and add 
water while stirring it until the mixture 
is of the consistency of putty. It should 
be thicker for this method than if the 
vase were to be entirely shaped by the 
mold. Now pour the mixture into the 
mold until it comes one inch above the 
core of the mold, leaving only the end 
of the cork out. Gently jar the mold 
and tamp the cement down from time to 
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time so as to remove bubbles 
as you pour the mixture into 
the mold. Level off the top 
of the cement mixture. Let 
this stand about two and 
one-half hours. The concrete 
by then will have begun to 
set, but it will not be hard. This is the 
time for curving the sides. Cut away the 
outside of the mold and remove the cork 
carefully from the center. 

The template should be made pre- 
viously. It is a piece of tin with one edge 
cut in a concave curve of the shape de- 
sired for the vase so that when it is 
scraped along the partially set concrete, 
it will form the curving shape of the vase. 
A piece of wood with one edge cut in a 
similar curve should be nailed to the tin 
a little distance from its edge for a sup- 
port. 

Lay a board on the top of the half-set 
concrete and turn the whole thing over to 
bring the vase right side up. Use great 
care to avoid a slip for the concrete is 
quite delicate at this juncture. 


REMOVE the board from the top, 
then run the template around the 
edge of the concrete, scraping off only a 
little at a time till the correct shape is 
obtained. Set the vase aside to harden, 
in a damp place if possible. Be sure that 
no wind can blow on it to dry it too 
rapidly. 

Twelve hours after the mixture has 
been poured, the center of the mold may 
be taken out and the vase taken from 
the board. A further hardening by water 


is now necessary. (Continued on page 99 ~ 
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Do You Know the Begonia Family? 


Presenting the Most Popular Members 





5 


of This Fascinating Floral Group 


Double tuberous begonias come 
in several different forms. This 
one resembles the hollyhock 


RANDMOTHER’S old-fashioned 
(3 furniture, her dishes, and her 

needlework have all come back 

into fashion, so it is not surpris- 
ing that the begonia, once her choicest 
flower, is once again gaining favor as a 
garden plant. 

One point that is doing much to popu- 
larize begonias is the distinct advance 
made in their hybridization within recent 
years. The newer varieties are borne on 
sturdy stems and make brilliant masses 
of exquisite shades in the garden—apricot, 
orange, and yellow; pink, crimson, and 
scarlet; and then white. The leaves are so 
handsome we could almgst forgive them 
for hiding some of the bloom, but the 
reddish stems carry the flower clusters 
well above them. This improved habit 
applies both to the single and the double 
varieties. A further item in their favor 
is that they are often at their best in 
October, for they like cold nights and 
heavy dews. At least, we enjoy them 
here in Seattle in late autumn. 

Single tuberous begonias are both plain 
and frilled. They are generally borne in 
clusters of three, the center flower being 
male and the other two female. As a 
tule, the singles for bedding are sold by 
color, unnamed. However, Bertinii, an 
orange scarlet; and Worthiana, a ver- 
milion, are of upright growth with long- 
pointed petals and are often listed. There 
are good crimsons, scarlets, roses, pinks, 
salmons, and whites among them. 
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Double tuberous begonias come in 
several different forms, some rather on 
the order of the camellia in shape, others 
resembling the rose, or the water lily, or 
again, the hollyhock. The hybridists 
have given us practically all colors with 
the exception of blue. 

In choosing begonias for bedding out, 
it must be borne in mind that those that 
look so beautiful in the green house do 
not always weather the wind and rain of 
an exposed bed. 


TURDINESS is being rapidly bred 
into the new varieties, but the heavy 
flower heads of some of the larger and 
older hothouse varieties are more easily 
snapped off. 

Begonias like leaf mold, and equal 
parts of this with loam is not too much 
to give them, tho they will get clong with 
half as much. A goodly sprinkling of 
sharp sand should also be allowed. 
Begonias need plenty of water, and oc- 
casionally, doses of manure water. The 
tubers should be lifted with the first 
injury to the upper leaves by frost. They~- 
are then placed on a shelf to dry, and in 
a few days after the succulent shoots have 
fallen away from them and the soil has 
been shaken out, they can bestored ina dry 
place until spring. Shallow boxes of dry 
soil are good for this purpose as the tubers 





The newer varieties of tuberous 
begonias have sturdy stems— 
an admirable trait in flowers 


should not become parched. Guard 
against mice as well as frost, and of 
course, examine the tubers carefully for 
any decay and cut this away before stor- 
ing them. 

The following March the tubers may 
be started in pots or boxes indoors and 
set out late in May, or when all danger 
from frost is over. They can be raised 
from seed for setting out the same year, 
but year-old tubers make a much better 
showing in the bed. They may be 
started in four-inch pots, or if purchased 
in quantity, they may be set out in shal- 
low boxes in a greenhouse or a coldframe. 
Place them about one inch below the 
surface and six inches apart. Be sure 
that the boxes are close to the glass as 
soon as growth starts, and water them 
whenever the soil becomes dry. 

Begonias grow rather slowly at first, 
but they rapidly make up for this toward 
the end of May. When the beds are free 
of the spring flowers, spade them thoroly. 


if they have been well-enriched earlier, 
probably <ne cupful of super-phosphate 
to the square yard will be all they need. 
Otherwise a -iressing of well-decayed ma- 
nure should be given. Set the plants one 
foot apart in a partially shaded position, 
and remember that they are moisture 
lovers. Some gardeners mulch with co- 
coanut fibre refuse or manure, others give 
a good dose of liquid manure once a week. 
See that the (Continued on page 63 
































The map reproduced 
in Sarah Comstock’s 
attractive book,“Roads 
to the Revolution” 




















“Let’s Read Aloud Tonight” 


On Cool Fall Evenings, 
Try Some of These Books 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 
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Frank Hill, who 
cooperated inthe 
writing of “The 
Winged Horse” 


HIS mouth I am 
choosing from my 
crowded files one 


letter that seems 
to me fairly typical of 
the problem facing a 
great many of my read- 
ers—‘How shall we 




















From the jack- 
et of ““Sam 
Houston— 
Colossus in 
Buckskin,” by 
George Creel 











spend our book-money 








to the very best ad- 
vantage?” 

A mother living in Paxton, Nebraska, 
writes: “Please advise me what family 
book, or books, you would purchase if 
your family consisted of father, mother 
and 6-year- old son, all fond of reading, 
but not having access to a library or a 
bookstore. A dear relative gave me five 
dollars to buy a book. Help me to buy a 
book which we will treasure as a gift from 
that person, and also because it is so 
readable. 

“And could you adv'‘se m2 of a Bible 
story book for the 6-year-old? Also 
what book would you choose for a serious 
18-year-old boy?” 

This is the type of letter that comes 
very frequent!y te ny desk. And yet, 
typical as the problem is, I always reflect 
that after aii no two families are alike. 
“If I could only talk to that mother for 
five minutes,” I sigh to myself, “I could 





tell her just what to buy!” But I can’t, 
of course, and so I answer ‘cr letter 
blindly,-as best I can. 

First of all, there is a very delightful 
r 2w family book called Te Winge? Horse, 
by Auslander and Hill (Doubleday Doran 
$3.50) —a book which tells all about the 
development of poetry thru the ages. 
“Poetry? How dull and dry! It sounds 
like a ‘sind of textbook,” many of my 
readers will think to themselves. Well, 
it isn’t—not a bit of it. It is simple and 
readable and conversational and very 
entertaining. 


ie was written primarily for the children 

of the authors, to help them to under- 
stand and appreciate poetry, and there 
isn’t a dull or over-technical word in it. 
Just to prove that it is really a family 
book, I shall quote here what one mother 
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living on an Iowa farm wrote me about it 
the other day. 

“T had an interesting time with this 
book. Son John, 8 years old, has no 
vast acquaintance with the poets beyond 
Stevenson, Field, a little of de la Mare, 
Hilda Conkling and Milne. I read the 
first five chapters aloud a little at a time, 
and in response to a series of questions 
(the 8-year-old variety) about Romeo 
and Juliet, I read the chapter on Shake- 
speare. And I’ve opened a new and very 
wonderful world to him. -What a 
splendid book it would be to read from 
now and then as caildhood’s eternal 
querying opens an avenue of approach to 
this or that chapter!” 


y®, that is a rare farm mother, I'll 
admit, yet there are others like her. 
But to get back to my Nebraska cor- 
respondent, I can’t help suggesting once 
more that she spend a part of her five 
dollars for that invaluable book I am so 
fond of recommending, A Child’s History 
of the World, by V. M. Hillyer (Century 
$3.50). It is very simply written, a book 
for children, especially, and young chil- 
dren at that. It is so vivid and enter- 
taining that everybody in the family from 
father down will enjoy it. I can’t help 
believing with many of our educators that 
history should be the foundation of edu- 
cation. And here is history presented in a 
form that is most acceptable to the child 
mind. It is a book that makes all litera- 
ture more understandable, not to mention 
the American history which will .come 
later. 
H. G. Wells says that Americans ap- 
preciate no history but that of their own 
country; that most (Continued on page 88 




























A piece or two of 
enamelware will 


housekeeping enthusiasm 


APPY is the woman 
who can plan her own 
kitchen! She can see 


to it that 


attractive, convenient, and 
well-ventilated. Most of our 
modern houses boast just such 
kitchens, and it is a lucky bride 
who starts with such a work- 


shop. A resourceful 


do much with an old house if she studies 


the situation with 
an eye to labor-sav- 
ing equipment and 
the best possible ar- 
rangement of it. 
After all, what- 
ever and wherever 
the house and kitch- 
en may be, the home- 
maker does select 
her equipment, and 
can see to it that it 
fits her needs. Ade- 
quate equipment is 
the key to time and 
labor saving in all 
housework today. 
Take heed, all ye 
brides! Check up, 
all ye seasoned 
housekeepers! Let’ 






smart red 
fire one’s 


Two or three wood- 
en spoons, a good 
egg beater and a 
spatula are necessi- 
ties in every kitchen 


it is light, 


Study Your Kitchen 


Buy Each New Piece of Kitchen Ware 


With a Plan for Its Use and Its Storage 
HELEN TREYZ SMITH 











woman, however, can 
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Aluminum utensils can be 
kept bright with a little care. 
These are well-shaped pieces 


A clothes drier in the 



















home laundry makes 
the weather unimpor- 
tant, The machinery 
is compactly grouped 


Glass mixing-bowls 
and molds, and heat- 










proof glass casseroles 
and measuring cups 
are pleasant to use 












s take a look at your equipment. 


Just imagine that you are preparing a meal in a 
kitchen. You will soon discover that you do the work 
in three places. Fruits and vegetables are washed and 


prepared at the sink 
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, and dishes are washed there; other 






















An electrically op- 
erated orange juicer 
is a handy and jolly 
helper every day 






















supplies are prepared for cook- 
ing or serving at the worktable 
or cabinet; and the food is 
cooked on the range. 

Taking the worktable first, 
let us see how convenient it is. 


How high is it? Would you be more comfortable if it 
were an inch or so higher or lower? It can be shortened 
easily, or made higher, using blocks. The simplest of 
tables can at least be the right height. Experience has 
proved that one will ordinarily find a working surface 
eight inches below the worker’s (Continued on page 85 






Six individual orange puddings topped with meringue are 
six times as attractive as one large, impersonal pudding 


Last-Minute Serving Made Easy 


Timbales, Ramekins, and Other Foods for Individual 


Service Add Interest to Home or Company Meals 


HAT is there about any indi- 
vidual service of food, such as 
an individual chicken pie, a tim- 


bale or croquette, that makes it 
so appealing? There is its neatness, of 
course, its perfection of form that is so 
different from the shapeless masses of 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


creamed potatoes or stew that we usually 

receive at table. I wonder, however, if 

its greatest appeal does not lie in the 

subtle, personal compliment of being 

served a dish that is made for oneself, and 
oneself alone? Or perhaps, like chil- 
dren, we admire the miniature serv- 
ing dishes. 

But why, after all, try to analyze 
this charm? It is sufficient to know 
that practically everyone does enjoy 
individually-prepared foods, and that 
there are many practical reasons for 
their use. 

Think of the possibilities: timbales, 
ramekins, croustades, patty cases, 
pastry cases, meat pies, chicken pies, 


Left-overs of meats or vegetables 
appear at their very best in 
the form of timbales, which are 
not at all dificult to make 


Individual steamed puddings turn 
out of their molds im perfect 
shape. Make a few extra and re- 
heat them for a second appearance 


escalloped dishes, fritters, and croquettes; 
salads of all kinds, but particularly the 
molded gelatine varieties; and for des- 
serts, individual puddings, ices, cakes, 
tarts, cream puffs, meringues, fruit gela- 
tines, and so on. 


In some of the (Continued on page 86 
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How to Buy and How to Cook This 
Versatile, Three - Meal-a- Day Meat 


ERNA J. BERTRAMS 


Bacon---With and 


Eggs 



























IAT do you consider the most 
popular main dish for breakfast? 
To that question which Lasked 


recently of hundreds of home- 
makers, almost to a woman they replied, 
“Bacon and eggs.” 

The same questionnaire contained an- 
other query: “At what other meals do 
you usually serve bacon?” The answers 
were many and varied, but the replies 
assured me that bacon to the American 
homemaker is primarily a breakfast 
meat, while to me it is a three-meal-a-day 
meat. 

And here’s why: It is one of the most 
useful and versatile of meat foods. It is 
highly nutritious, furnishing the body 
with a very complete and easily digested 
fat. In addition to this valuable fat, the 
lean of bacon offers a high quality of 
meat protein, minerals and vitamins. It 
1s a meat of which we practically never 
tire, and it is equally desirable for the 
child of one year, the invalid or the con- 
valescent, and for the adult doing either 
sedentary or manual work. 

It is only thru experience and knowl- 
edge that you can learn to judge bacon 
for your family requirements. Just as 
nature produces many types of hogs, 
some lean, some fat, some in-between, so, 
too, there are. corresponding types of 
bacon. There are many who prefer heavy 
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bacon consisting of more fat than lean. 
There are others who wish the even 
streaks of tender lean and juicy fat; while 
many others prefer a very lean bacon. 

Then, of course, there are various cures 
used in the preparation of these sides of 
bacon. The old-fashioned salt-cured 
bacon is decidedly out of style. Everyone, 
it seems, likes bacon sweet and nut- 
like with but the slightest trace of salt. 
This tastiness is brought about by the 
sugar cure, followed by careful smoking. 

Nature did not make the side of bacon 
the rectangular slab with which you are 
familiar. It is only after much trimming 
in the cutting-room of the large packing 
house that the irregular belly piece of 
pork becomes an attractive oblong. 


"THERE are many relatively large 

pieces cut from this side of bacon, 
pieces of meat that are just as sweet and 
are cured just as carefully as are the 
rectangular strips, but because of the 
irregularity of shape, these are sold for 
considerably less than the bacon which 
makes perfect slices. If your family does 
not object to uneven slices of bacon, I sug- 
gest you become acquainted with these 
bacon ends. They are especially nice for 
the camping or picnic trip when one likes 
more generous slices of bacon, but also 
wishes to keep food costs down. 


To pan-broil bacon, lay slices in a cold 
frying-pan and cook slowly, pouring off 
the drippings as they accumulate. Be 
sure to save this fat, for it has many uses 







Stuffed bacon slices are a man’s dish. 
Broiled to acrisp, golden brownand served 
with tomato or creole sauce, they are as 
good to eat as they are easy to make 


Then there is another type of bacon 
you should know, a piece of meat often 
called bacon square, or bacon nugget. 
This cut is made from the jowl or cheek 
and contains more fat than lean. It is 
sugar-cured and has a delightfully sweet 
flavor. 


TS uses are as numerous as those of the 
regular bacon. The cost, however, is 
considerably lower, For the child, or for 
dishes in which the bacon is to be diced, 
cut in small pieces, or cooked with vege- 
tables, the purchase of bacon squares or 
nuggets will mean true economy to 
you. 

Until recent years, the purchase of a 
slab of bacon for home use was a regular 
occurrence. But with the coming of kitch- 
enette apartments, and relatively smaller 
storage space in our new homes, the pro- 
ducers of bacon for the family table have 
been forced to find other more attractive 
methods of packaging this product for the 
market. All the better retail markets now 
carry sliced bacon in cartons of 1 pound 
and '% pound, carrying the brand name 
of the producer. You will also find this 
bacon put up in cellophane rolls; and in 
order to increase the appetite appeal of 
these tempting slices, the window-top 
carton is now used by several of the 
leading producers (Continued on page 73 
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Adventures in Kitchen 
Color Harmonies 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 









HE kitchen, that traditional Address pattern orders and 
stronghold of womankind, has needlework inquiries to Ruby 
been the recent subject of so Short McKim, Better Homes 


many rainbow-hued articles, and Gardens, Des Moines 


that I modestly crave pardon for 
repetition, even before I say a word. 
I cannot herald myself as a modern 
Christopher Columbus, traversing 
uncharted seas of drab, ugly, smoke- 
stained kitchens, to sight at last a 
cupboard green, a flash of land-bird [ Pon 
crimson or orange upon cerulean ee 
blue glass shelves. My voice can | 
only join to strengthen the glad 
chorus of “It can be done,” and per- 
haps I can point out and demonstrate 
a few new things that you will want 
to try. Two colors, if highly recom- 





































Pattern No. 558, 
25 cents, supplies 
14 morning-glory 
motifs, above 


cy 
Transfer pattern No. 561, 
20 cents, provides 7 motifs 
for stamping on tea towels. 
Order No. 562 
consists of 7 tow- 
els stamped ready 
for embroidering; 
the price is $1.40 


mended for harmony, | eee | 
have not alarmed us; the | Boia | Lh athe 
blue and white kitchen NN 1 ie ae 
has been authentic for a ry K il 

generation, but now we LAF 


add to its cold chaste- b iG- a y pn 


ness, buff walls, a table 4, ot a | 
or benches of rust red; wa he eS fis 
we line the cupboards Sa 2 | i. > As 
with orange, and judi- ij ¥ 








: .e } ° 1 
ciously spot a few gay |) 8 
stencils on door panels | of 
and drawers. We proud- | 
ly display kitchenware ma \] fe 


gaily enameled in charm- 

ing greens and reds and . 

yellows, and we cook on 4 

colored stoves. 
Formal green and 

white, or oak and 

yellow rooms blos- 
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Order No. 560, price 50 cents, 
provides 3 stencils appro- 
priate for kitchen decoration 


som in the same way as the blue and 
white. The secret is in adding a third 
well-chosen color, and usually a fourth. 
Even the pieces of furniture in a set vie 
with each other for attention; the sheer 
curtains and kitchen dresser may be 
pumpkin yellow, the chairs and table 
powder blue with orange and black in 
the stencil or knobs; this is with browns 
and ivory in floor and walls. Or the 
floor and walls may be in gray tones; 
the cupboard light, warm yellow striped 
with turquoise; tables and chairs in 
gray with rose and turquoise trim, the 
chairs wearing tied-on chair seats of 
yellow linen (Continued on page 50 











Transfer pattern No. 
i 559, 25 cents, supplies 
9 geranium pots for 
embroidering on kitchen 
curtains of organdie 














Celo: 


wast 
r00) 


CELOTEX 
















This attic bedroom, built 
with Celotex, is cool and 
delightful during hot sum- 
mer months. And the nat- 
ural tan finish of Celotex 
makes the room unusually 
attractive 








pa 

















More 














! Living S 


pace. ee se 


: New Living Comfort 


Celotex engbles you to change 
waste areas into pleasant extra 


e rooms, insulated against 
f 
) extreme weather 

A 7 y 


OW you can have additional liv- 
ing space in your home without 
extra trouble and at little expense. 
For science has developed a remark- 
able insulating board . . .Celotex... 
that builds as well as insulates... that 
makes homes more comfortable all 
year round. : 

With Celotex you can turn waste 
attic areas into attractive bedrooms, 





sewing rooms, dens or playrooms for 
the children. You can change the base- 
ment into comfortable quarters for the 
maid or chauffeur . . . you can convert 
open porches into sun parlors, sleep- 
ing porches and pantry rooms. 


Celotex is made from long tough 
fibres of cane. Nature seems to have 
intended these fibres for building pur- 
poses. They interlace perfectly into 
big, broad boards, strong yet only half 
as heavy as wood, and easy to nail up. 

Celotex contains millions of tiny 
sealed air cells—just what is needed 
for shutting out scorching summer 
heat, piercing winter cold and pen- 

etrating dampness. 








These Sections Are of Equal Insulation Value 


Celotex is easy to decorate, 
and adds beauty to rooms just 
initsnatural tancolor. Itmakes 


rooms quieter,and reduces fuel 
bills by retarding heat leakage 





Relative beat-stopping values 


Cross-Sections show why Celotex is needed 
as insulation back of wood, brick, plaster 
and concrete... As a heat stop, Celotex 
is 3 times as effective as wood; 8 times, 
plasterboard; 12 times, brick; 25 times, con- 
crete. (Data compiled from tests published 
by the American Society of Rehigerating 
Engineers.) 
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through walls and ceilings. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 





sai) 


This enclosed porch, built . with 
Celotex, offers a handy place for 
the ice box or breakfast table 


There are any number of places around 
the house where Celotex is useful. 
And remember, when building a new 
house, that Celotex replaces other 
materials— it is sheathing, plaster base 
and interior finish. The Celotex Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 




























When you buy a new house look for this sign... 
it is your assurance of greater home comfort 


Discipline Versus Punishment 






We Must Work for the Good of the Child, Rather 
Than for the Mere Gratification of the Neighbors 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 








FTER we have set- 
tled, at least to our 
personal satisfaction, 


that children must 
obey their parents, and even 
after we have laid the foun- 
dations for that obedience by 
teaching the tiny child to 
obey commands, the ques- 
tion of discipline still looms 
as one of the greatest before 
the parents of every child. 
How much to demand, how 
to get the child to comply, 
when to punish, when to re- 
ward—these are questions 
that constantly arise to per- 
plex the conscientious parent. 

“Won’t you write some- 
thing,” inquires the intelli- 
gent, devoted mother of five 
children, “about the child 
that occasionally doesn’t need 
understanding as much as it 
does a good spanking?” 

And the next day an equal- 
ly intelligent, devoted mother 
exclaims, “I wish my neigh- 
bors could be educated to 
know that spanking went out 
with the dark ages! I’m sure 














done with naughty intent 
when the child is sullen or 
unhappy. Behind a condi- 
tion of this sort you will 
almost always find weariness 
or illness. As one wise mother 
says, “When my children get 
really naughty, I nearly al- 
ways find that they are 
catching cold or are consti- 
pated.” We are just now be- 
ginning to realize that some 
children cannot stand as 
much play, as much contact 
with people, as others, and 
that overstrain is at the root 
of much breaking of rules. 
This was brought home to us 
some months ago when our 
own little girl suddenly devel- 
oped a capacity for needing 
discipline that was appalling. 
The point of overstrain was 
found and eliminated, and 
the disciplinary problem dis- 
appeared. No amount of 
spankings, rewards or depri- 
vations would have accom- 
plished anything so long as 
the cause existed. 

















J} Among older children, the 





they think I ought to whale 
Johnny three times a day, 
but lickings only make things 
worse.” 

From which we may gather 
as our first premise under 
discipline that not only must the pun- 
ishment fit the crime, but it must fit the 
child as well. And there’s a nice job 
for you. 


L* us begin by ignoring the neighbors 

and considering only the best inter- 
ests of Johnny. As soon as we do this, we 
learn that punishment, as such, for chil- 
dren really did go out with the dark 
ages. The parent who whales a child in 
anger or to wreak vengeance for an 
annoyance suffered belongs back with 
the thumb screws and the rack. Today 
we concentrate on discipline instead, 
which has for its purpose the develop- 
ment in the child of those traits which 
will be of advantage in adult life, and 
to train out if we can those traits which 
will be a disadvantage. 

Hence the motive from which a child 
does some unfortunate thing is of vastly 
more importance than the amount of 
damage he does. Parents who do not 
keep this principle in mind usually do 
their heaviest disciplining when the 
child is not intentionally bad, and thus 
they build a feeling of resentment which 
works against future discipline. Physical 





her doll. 


tones and reasoning. 


Listen occasionally to your small daughter correcting 
You will find her echoing your words, 
Are you proud of that echo? 


condition and state of mind when the 
undesirable act was committed must also 
be taken into account. 

When motive and physical condition 
are figured into the matter—and that’s 
the first thing the psychiatrist does when 
he deals with a problem child—we find 
that most apparently disciplinary occa- 
sions really call instead for a kindly and 
sympathetic discussion with the child. 

To my mind, childish offenses are 
divided into. two classes: First, things 





Does Your Child 


1. Look after his own needs? 
is old enough.) 
. Amuse himself? 
. Have a reasonable respect for the 
rights of others? 
. Do what you tell him when 
a. He understands your request? 
b. It is something he is able todo? 
c. The request is uttered in a 


(if he 


> Wh 





Then yours is a well-disciplined child. 
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sullen, unhappy state of mind 
growing out of physical mal- 
adjustment or unhappy home 
conditions may find outlet in 
serious offenses such as steal- 
ing, lying, or bad sex habits. 
Here again the psychiatrist does not pun- 
ish—he tries to change the condition re- 
sponsible for the unsocial behavior. We 
parents can take a leaf from his book and 
instead of punishing our tired and sick 
children give them the rest they need. 


INCE that has been borne home to 
me, on the occasions when our little 

girl appears with a sullen expression and 
a gleam in her eye that announces she is 
looking for trouble, I don’t wait for her 
to find it. I give her a warm bath and 
tuck her sweetly but firmly into bed. 
Whether she is tired or catching some- 
thing or simply naughty, I don’t wait 
to find out—the bed treatment will do 
for all three. So far it has never failed me. 
Second, let us consider property de- 
molished and rules fractured when a 
child is happy and bearing no malice 
toward anyone. If he dropped the eggs 
accidentally, why punish him? Prob- 
ably the average parental reaction will 
be to treat the matter blithely when eggs 
are 25 cents a dozen, but as a grave 
offense when they are 75.cents a dozen. 
Yet even adults break things occasion- 
ally. Suppose a (Continued on page 80 
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Have you tried itas an AS TRINGENT.2 


Delightful 


and so inexpensive 


So many women have written 
us concerning their faith in 
Listerine as an astringent that 
we feel we ought to pass the 
good word along. 

The nice thing about Lister- 
ine used this way is that the 
cost, compared to most astrin- 
gents, amounts to almost 
nothing. The saving is really 
remarkable. 

Yet in effectiveness you’d 
look a long time before finding 
its equal. Gently but firmly 
it closes the pores, tightens 
sagging tissues and lazy 
muscles. Your skin seems 
fresh and firm—even youthful. 

There’s no question of the 

importance of an astrin- 

gent in the care of the 

skin, and we’ll wager 

that once you try 

Listerine you’ll like 

it above all others. 

Simply douse it on 

your face full 

-\ strength. Results 

4 will delight you. 

4 Why not begin to- 

"j day? Lambert 

le J Pharmacal Com- 

Tell . - i ‘ 7 pany, St. Louis, 

your husband p. " Missouri, U. S. A. 
about the new cool P< 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING 
CREAM 


He'll like it 


i4 Seater IN E 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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For Better Housekeeping 


Five Articles Which Will Help One to Achieve 
Cleanliness With the Minimum of Trouble 






MABEL J. STEGNER 





A pad of wool felt and a tightly- 
lacing cover of heavy duck will 
bring new life to any ironing-board 
now clothed in a ragged sheet 
















Most useful for the washing of lin- 
gerie, stockings, or baby’s things is 
this hand-operated suction washer 











damp clothes or dry ones; whether you 
iron constantly or leave the board occa- 
sionally to attend to some other duty, 
this conscientious servant maintains 
the same even temperature. Even if you 
carelessly neglect to turn off the iron 
when you have finished ironing, you have 
ordinarily done nothing worse than to 
waste current, for you have probably not 
started a fire and you have not ruined 
your iron. 

A board like the one pictured here has 
been a joy tome (Continued on page 51 








ERE is an ironing board cover An iron witha 
H and pad which will fit any size conscience is 
and shape of board. It is fur- thatwhichreg- 
nished with non-rusting metal «lates its own 
eyelets and six yards of lacing tape. The heat by means 
lacing enables the cover to conform in of a thermo- 
shape to the board and avoids the use of stat within it 
tacks, which are likely to tear clothes and 
are difficult to remove, and of thumb 
tacks, which usually pull out at trying 
times. The cover is made of heavy duck 
and the pad of wool felt. 
The hand washer illustrated at the 
upper right operates on the principle of 










Ironing-boards, too, have personali- 
ties. Be sure you get a pleasant one 














































the vacuum cup. It may be used to : é 
wash clothes in a pail, tub or boiler. It Po a 
is plated with tin and has a ball valve 
which closes on the down-stroke, forcing 
air and suds thru the clothes, and opens 
on the up-stroke, releasing the suction. 
It is very helpful in washing out baby’s 
clothes or lingerie. 

Here is an iron which controls its own 
heat, turning itself on and off most intel- 
ligently. It is controlled by a thermostat 
set in the base of the iron. Whether you 
work quickly or slowly, on especially 


fective is this 
little electric 
washing ma- 
chine of the va- 
cuum cup type 
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type of mohair product, mohair frieze 
(pronounced free-zay, by the trade), 
which has become so popular during the 
past three or four years. Frieze — 
means frizzled, and that pretty we 

describes the texture of this sterling 
fabric. 

Mohair products do cost like sin, quite 
naturally, but they wear like iron and 
are worth all they cost in beauty and 
serviceability. There are friezes other 
than mohair, let it be said; a linen, also 
a wool frieze, both of which are useful, 
good-looking and much more interesting 
than some of the more commonly fea- 
tured coverings. 

There is, too, a smooth mohair, in 
contradistinction to the frizzled, the 
velvet and the plush; a new product 
comparatively, one which I escribed 
last month as a wonderful drapery 
fabric. This in its heavier weaves is an 
upholstery material of exceptional inter- 
est and durability. It has a smooth but 
wiry texture, is impervious to dust, is 
fadeless and wrinkleless, is reasonably 
priced, and wears wonderfully. 


A FABRIC which ranks with mohairin 
durability and beauty is wool tap- 
estry, inits better grades. Infact the best 
grade of this material, which is woven 
by hand, cannot be excelled in beaut 
and wearing quality, notwithstanding 
I have said regarding the superiority of 
mohair products. This hand-woven 
quality is naturally very high in price. 

The better grades of machine-woven 
wool tapestry are very beautiful and 
durable, and they have a softness and 
richness of coloring all-their own. The 
patterns, too, are inimitable and create’ 
an effect of restrained decorativeness 
which is partly due to the textural 
quality of the wool itself. 

Cotton tapestry coverings are very 
well known. They are manufactured in 
all sorts of patterns, ranging from large 
floral and conventional designe sugges- 
tive of those of wool mohairs, down to 
small geometrical patterns and plain 
weaves. It is in these smaller patterns 
that it is most useful, for many of these 
designs suit them for use on furniture of 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Duncan 
Phyfe styles. In fact, many cotton 
tapestry designs are designated as 
Sheraton, Duncan Phyfe, and the like. 

Another standby that never goes out of 
style and can be depended upon for beau- 
ty and long life is velours. This lo zely 
fabric, even in its lower-priced grades, 
can now be had in pt acy colorings. 
Beside the plain velours; there are figured 
and cut patterns to choose from as well 
as two-toned and antiqued effects. Be- 
cause of their fifty-inch width these 
really rank among the economical fab- 
ries. 

Any homemaker who wants to get a 
touch of individuality into a room should 
not overlook the ever-pop crewel 
embroidered linen. The accepted pat- 
tern for this needlework fabric is a 
Jacobean design much in favor with 
ladies of the court of Queen Anne, who 
made hand-embroidering a fashionable 
pastime, 

It is but a step from these crewel 
embroidered linens to their charming 
reproductions in hand-blocked linen, 
and but still another step to the machine- 
printed cotton goods, cretonnes, which 
simulate their richness and beauty. Each 
of these steps denotes a correspondi 
“stepping down” in the matter of price. 
_ It should be remembered that block 
linens come in fifty-inch widths; also 


Ciiene 


Upholstery Is Important 


(Continued from page 21) 


that the prices have come down tre- 
mendously during the past three or four 
ears. Many of these, used as upholstery 
fabrics, are in rich, dark tones and 
signs of old tapestries. ps ! may be 
used as tailored coverings or slip covers. 

Another printed fabric which has be- 
come increasingly popular of late is 
glazed chintz, or rather what is known 
as semi-g , not only as window dra- 
peries, but as upholstery material, the 
same pattern being at the window 
and on at least one piece of seating furni- 
ture. Here again you have uty, 
smartness and little cost, all combined in 
one fabric. 

One invaluable resource for the home- 
maker who seeks color and pattern- 
interest and individuality in her home 
appointments is found in a class of 
nationally-advertised fabrics well known 
by name to all homemakers. Their use- 
fulness is five-fold: First, they are made 
in a wide range of weaves and weights, 
ranging from sheer glass curtain stuffs, 
thru medium and heavy weight drapery 
materials to substantial upholstery tapes- 
tries. Second, these three different types 
of fabrics are related by harmonizing 
colors, so that complete unity in color 
and texture can be obtained by using 
these fabrics thruout in doing a room. 
Third, they are alike on both sides, 
poe ing drapery linings unneces- 
sary. Fourth, they are sunfast and tub- 
fast; and fifth, they are very moderately 
priced, 


To make this article as useful as possible 
let me offer some practical sugges- 
tions: First, when selecting upholstered 


furniture think in terms of color first, : 


then of pattern, then of texture. The 
professional decorator conceives of chairs 
and sofas as spots of color and pattern. 
He visualizes a chair as a splash of red 
(or it may be blue or green or mulberry) 
over in that section of the room to 
balance the same color on this side. He 
introduces a touch of pattern, in the 
guise of a chair, in this grouping to add 
vitality and interest, or an area of plain 
surface in another part to balance pat- 
terned areas in rug or wall. For this he 
may use a sofa. Or he breaks up the 
vigorous pattern on a sofa by means of 
pillows in plain coverings (see figure 1) 
or he uses those pillows to convey needed 
notes of rich color. In short he plays 
with chairs and sofas as a painter plays 
with his pigments. 

Another tion: Your problem 
may be to freshen up the upholstered 
pieces you now have. That sofa in plain 
material might be vitalized by two or 
three pillows in velours, velveteen, mo- 
hair or upholstery damask. Old-blue, 
old-rose, and mulberry would key in 
wonderfully with a taupe davenport. 
One of the cushions, perhaps two, should 
be figured; the third one might be plain 
or in a stripe. For a mahogany colored 
davenport, try —_— of dull green, 
mulberry, and gold. 

Another way to introduce necessary 
color and pattern is to re-cover a chair 
or two. is may not be as expensive a 
job as you think. I know one clever 

omemaker who salvages colorful up- 
holstery squares from remnant sales and 
re-covers her living-room chairs herself. 
She merely cuts out the pieces to fit 
seats and backs and tacks them on, and 
the result is all that one could ask. She 
has done much to make over her living- 
room by such simple devices. And what 
one resourceful woman can do another 
can copy. 
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Whese 
2 “Stars”? 
—less than! 


—so you may judge their hardy 
roots, their sturdy stock 


Here’s your chance to own 2 full size “Star” 
Roses at much less than half catalog price. 
Look them over, then you'll know why we 
can guarantee “Star” Roses to bloom. 





Let these two “samples” tell you why “Star” 
Roses are best for you. Grown in the open 
fields where they have to take what comes in 
weather, they are hardy! They will bloom! 


You get full $2.50 value— 


all for $1 postpaid 
Souv. de Georges Pernet. H. T. Vivid rose, 
tipped with carmine, buttercup yellow base. 
Regularly, $1. 
John Russell. H. T. New. Dark Velvety crim- 
son, lighter center. Very large and full. Cata- 


loged at $1.25. 
“Success with Roses”, 32 es illustrated, 
makes ing easy, Tells how to plant, 


how to care for, how to winter your roses. 25c. 
The “Fall Guide” tells about ‘Star’ Roses— 
those that will grow and bloom profusely. Latest novelties 
fully described. 
Send #1 today! 
After seeing these *‘sample”’ roses there's still time, if you 
act at once, to order a *‘Star Dozen"’, plant them this Fall, 


so they will be all ready to bloom early next spring. Only one 
‘sample’ order toa person. Don't delay, Send your $1 today| 


Star Rose Growers y 


Conard-Pyle Company 
Robert Pyle, Pres., West Grove, Pa. yi ts 





gees USE THIS COUPON TODAY! @@e=s 


The Conard-Pyle Company 
West Grove, Pa.—Box 74 


OI want to try out “Star”? Roses, Here’s 
my dollar. Please send postpaid: 1 Souv. 
de Georges Pernet; 1 John Russell; 1 
**Success with Roses”’; 1 **Fall Guide to 
Good Roses”’. 


0 Please send *‘Fall Guide” Free. 
NE 
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Easy with the 
Right Tool 


Backache, wasted time and injury to your lawn 
can be eliminated by the use of a True Temper 
Brume Rake. 

This tool is made with flat, flexible spring steel 
teeth which do not spear the leaves and con- 
sequently does not require frequent stops for 
cleaning. It combsthe lawn, picking up all leaves 
and litter without injury to the grass roots. 

The Brume Rake is light in weight and you use 
it like a broom. Standing erect, with an = 
sweeping motion, you can clean the lawn wit 
this tool in one half the time uired with a 
heavy, old fashioned lawn rake. dies appre- 
ciate its light weight and perfect balance; men 
like its sturdy construction and its time saving 
features. 

If your dealer has not yet stocked the True Temper 
Brume Rake, Cat. No. FBR22, send us his name 
and $1.00 and we will send you one postpaid. 


The American Fork & Hoe Company 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for over 100 years. 


TRUE TEMPER 
— RAKE 


YU 





With the Brume Rake you 
keep litter and leaves ahead 
of you instead of wading 
knee deep in them as with 
the old fashioned rake. 


The flat teeth of the Brume 
Rake do not spear the 
leaves like the old fash- 
ioned rake shown above. 














The Dig Ezy Mattock, 
Cat. No. DE3, an ideal 
tool for cleaning out 
weeds and dead /, 
shrubs. Price $1.25. /// 


Steel Garden Trowel, 
Cat. No. DST, a sturdy 
trowel of tempered steel 
for digging or trans- 
planting bulbs. Price, English Digging Fork, 
$.95. Cat. No. ED4D, the 
finest spading fork made. 
Use it to turn your gar- 
den soil this fall so it 
will be ready for spring. 
Price, $2.75. 





For Every Fall Chore There’s a 
Right TRUE TEMPER TOOL 
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Adventures in Color 
(Continued from page 40) 


embroidered with the morning-glories 
(No. 558) in bright rose, orchid and 
blue green. White dimity curtains 
embroidered in long morning-glory 
motifs from the same pattern com- 
plete the ensemble. e morning- 
glory pattern, No. 558 at 25 cents, 
includes 6 flower designs for break- 
fast cloth corners, chair seats or 
curtains, 6 smaller corners as shown 
on the napkin, and 2 long horizontal 
patterns for sash curtains, valance or 
table runners. These designs are 
quickly done with heavy floss, in 
naturalistic colors, in outline stitch. 

The geraniums, No, 559, are not so 
versatile as the morning-glories. They 
are for curtains only, but such clever 
curtains as they are! Any kitchen 
plan that can accommodate a note 
of geranium red should welcome these 
cheery blooming plants against the 
windows. Leaves and organdie facing 
are green on the original with blue 
pots and a black finishing line. The 
pattern provides 3 pots to a sash 
curtain, or you might prefer 2 on 
each side in pairs. One might be used 
for a glass door. In any case there 
are plenty, as the wax transfer pat- 
tern (No. 559 at 25 cents) provides 
9 plants, measuring 8 and 9% inches 
high. 


TENCILING is the easiest of 
handicrafts. It is done by hold- 
ing or thumb-tacking the cut-out 
stencil in place, and painting in the 
holes, with no disaster resulting if the 
paint runs over, since the paper stencil 
takes all surplus. Stencil No. 560 
especially designed for kitchen and 
breakfast room decoration, provides 
a diamond-sha motif of fruits 
about 5 by 8 inches for cupboard door 
panels, or for a table center or oil- 
cloth window drapes. Combined with 
the corner motifs it is suitable for a 
wall border, dropleaf table or oilcloth 
runner as shown. These corners may 
of course be used wherever a color 
spot is needed in this shape. There is 
included also a small stencil, 144 by 4 
inches, of cherries, designed espe- 
cially for chair backs, small drawers, 
or a narrow border. All of these are 
included in stencil order No. 560, 50 
cents, cut from heavy regulation 
paper. Oil paints, lacquers, or enam- 
els may be used. Complete directions 
and color plate accompany each set. 
Your only danger possibly will be in 
spotting too many designs —it is 
such fun to stencil that stopping is 
harder than starting. 

Now our fourth and last design 
this month, while not exactly a home 
beautifier, does serve to brighten the 
ever-recurring job of dish oy . For 
the hopechest, shower, bride or 
bazaar, as well as for us who have 
long since qualified as homekeepers, 
a Tuesday tea towel for Tuesday, 
and a Sunday one for Sunday, is most 
encouraging. Outline stitch, 2 strands 
of any favorite hue, quickly trans- 
forms the stamped material into 
mighty clever towels, each with a 
chubby baby struggling with the task 
of the day. Pattern No. 561, at 20 
cents, supplies the set of 7 designs 
in wax transfer form to use on any- 
thing from linen crash to sugar sacks. 
Or No. 562, at $1.40, includes the 7 
tea towels stam on a soft cotton 


toweling which is a favorite drying- 
cloth in restaurants and at 
fountains, 
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For Better House- 
keeping 
(Continued from page 44) 


for two years. It is wide enough to 
avoid the constant moving of flat 
work in the process of ironing, yet 
narrowed at the end to make it pos- 
sible to slip clothes over it easily. It 
is perfectly balanced, yet has no 
awkward bars near the narrow end 
to catch clothes. The board opens 
and closes with one movement. Sim- 
ply stand it erect, place the leg be- 
tween the feet and lift the top with 
the left hand, steadying it with the 
right hand. It will slide open. To 
close it, just reverse the movement. 
Best of all, in these two years mine 
has not warped, 

Recently a reader asked where she 
could get a small electric washing 
machine, This one is efficient, com- 
pact and convenient. It may be used 
on the kitchen table or any con- 
venient place. The top is equipped 
with a vacuum cup and fits closely 
over the tub so that no slopping 1s 
possible. To store it, the top is re- 
versed and set into the lower tub. It 
may be stored in a very small place, 
even on a kitchen shelf. 

In a home where the washing of 
diapers and clothing for a child must 
be done daily, it would be most help- 
ful even tho a large machine were 
used for the family washing. Also 
for washing out lingerie and small 
special articles it would be valuable. 
In a family where the flat laundry is 
sent out, this washer could easily 
handle all of the things which we do 
not send to the laundry. 


An Easy Way to Make 
Concrete Dustproof 


NE would think that concrete 
floors are so hard and dense that 
the ordinary wear they receive b 
being walked upon would be negli- 
gible. But seal is not the case, for 
as many of us have observed, decided 
track marks or footprints can be 
made by walking over a hardwood 
floor after traversing one of concrete. 
A visit to the cellar with its floors of 
concrete is necessary several times a 
day, and just as often the hardwood 
floors overhead in the living quarters 
are tracked with ghostlike footprints 
from the dust of the concrete floor 
below. A foot mat placed at the bot- 
tom of the stairs will partially pre- 
wet eee but unfortunately, 
it will not prevent the concrete from 
becoming pulverized and ground to 
dust under the feet. 


Ordinary untreated concrete, altho 
very hard compared to most objects 
associated with it in everyday life 
is in itself somewhat soft com 
to the hard wear of. walking which 
actually grinds the surface to dust. 
By a simple chemical treatment 
the concrete floor of the cellar, 
steps, and even the sidewalk can 
so altered that the grinding effect 

roduced by walking is negligible. 
peated tests in factories in- 
dustrial plants have showed that 
treatment of concrete floors with a 
solution of water glass converts the 
concrete into a non-porous dense 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Smart hostesses welcome the 


Every hostess knows that delicious 
coffee is the crowning touch of din- 
ner—the late supper, the evening 
party. Yet so many people have been 
forced to give up coffee at night be- 
cause it disturbs their rest. 


Now these people can enjoy won- 
derful coffee—safely—at any hour. 
Kaffee Hag—a blend of the world’s 
finest coffees—has 97 % of the drug 
caffeine removed. It brings all of 
coffee’s delightful flavor and aroma, 
with nothing to affect sleep or nerves. 


No wonder this is such welcome 
news to every woman who entertains, 
or whose home folks cannot enjoy a 
friendly cup of coffee at night. 


Substitutes could never satisfy the 
true coffee lover. Only Kaffee Hag 
can delight the thousands who want 
coffee, but not caffeine. 


Try Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Cof- 
fee. Note how you enjoy it. Doc- 
tors recommend Kaffee Hag, the 
original decaffeinated coffee. 


At dealers. In full-pound cans, 


“Coffee that Lets You § leep™ 


steel cut or in the bean. Also served 
in hotels, restaurants. On diners. 


For ten cents, we will send you 
a generous trial-size can. Just clip 
the coupon below. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1804 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 


to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten 
cents (stamps or coin), 


Name 





Address. 








KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


- 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE — minus caffeine 
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The Old School 
— and the New 


EE what modern craftsman- 
ship has done with the light- 
ing fixtures of the olden days! 


View the new creations of 
Moe-Bridges artisans. Here 
you find the latest vogue in 
lighting equipment built upon 
the solid character of pieces by 
the old masters. 


You will see them in the dis- 
play rooms of experienced elec- 
trical dealers everywhere. You 
will find them adding to the 
beauty and charm of millions 


of homes the nation over. 


Not expensive but worthy at 
once of the rooms of the finest 
mansions. Priced to be within 


the means of all home owners. 


The coupon will brin a 
come “When Evenin “Shadows 
Fall,” an interesting booklet on 
home lighting. Mail it today. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


MOE-BRIDGE 


“ ARTISTIC 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


— 
*e* 





Mail This Coupon. 
Lee + 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Please send me your booklet 
*“When Evening Shadows Fall." 


Name. 








Address 
City State 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


Recipes From Readers 


Crab Salad 


Cook 4 small beets until tender, 
reserving 114 cupfuls of juice. Canned 
beets may be used instead. Dissolve 
11% tablespoonfuls of gelatine in 34 cup- 
ful of water. Add the beet juice, hot, 
and stir until dissolved. Add 1% cupfuls 
of flaked crab meat, 144 oe peppers, 
6 stuffed olives, 2 sticks of celery, and 4 
small carrots, all cut fine.- Add 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt and % teaspoonful of 
paprika. Combine well and pour into a 
pan wet mold. A small-sized tube pan 
may be used and the center filled with 
mayonnaise. Serve on lettuce, in slices, 
with a spoonful of mayonnaise on the 
top.—Mrs. G. R., Washington. 


Manhattan Pudding 


Mash a No. 2 can of strawberries or 
1 quart of berries thru a sieve and mix 
with 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add the 
juice of 1 lemon, a little more powdered 
sugar (if the berries are too tart), and a 
bit of red coloring to the juice. 

Whip 1 pint of cream and add 4 table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and 1% cupful of chopped 
walnuts. Mix well. Put the berry mix- 
ture in the bottom of a ring mold, then 
pile the whipped cream with nuts on 
top. Put cover on with waxed paper and 
pack in salt and ice for 4 hours. Unmold 
and fill the center of the mold with 
whipped cream and grated cocoanut. 
This serves 10 persons.—Mrs. N. J. L., 
Minnesota. 


Apple Sauce Help 


Winter apples, cooked, frequently do 
not look very appetizing. I find by add- 
ing a tiny bit of red fruit coloring with 
the sugar that they take on a pinkish 
color. My children enjoy them more 
this way.—Mrs. L. 8. P., Ohio. 


Meat Loaf 


2 pounds of ground hamburger 

2 cupfuls of cold cooked rice 

1 egg 

2 tablespoonfuls of salt 

1 teaspoonful of red pepper 

1 green pepper 

1 teaspoonful of black pepper 

1 teaspoonful of celery salt 

5 medium-sized onions, chopped 

3 cloves of garlic 

2 cold biscuits, crumbed 

1 cupful of milk 

Mix together thoroly and bake in a 

hot oven (400 degrees) about 1 hour. 
Serve with tomato sauce.—Mrs. J. B. D., 
Louisiana. 


Bran Nut Bread 
2 cupfuls of white flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 cupful of bran 
1% cupfuls of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 
1 cupful of walnuts 


Sift together the white flour, salt, 
sugar, and baking powder, then add the 
bran. Add milk to make a batter of 
muffin consistency and then add the 
shortening. Stir in the nuts. Bake in a 
loaf pan for about 45 minutes in a moder- 
ate oven (350 degrees). By omitting the 
walnuts, and baking in muffin tins, an 
excellent bran muffin may be obtained. 
These should be baked but 25 minutes.— 
Mrs. N. 8. P., California. 


Beefsteak en Casserole 


14% pounds of round steak 

1 small onion 

1 small green pepper 

14% cupfuls of tomato juice 
Salt, pepper, and a little flour 


Cut the steak into thin strips; sprinkle 
each with a little chopped parsley and 
bread crumbs; dot with butter, salt 

pper, and flour; then roll up and 
asten with a toothpick. Roll strips in 
flour and brown in drippings or butter. 
Remove the toothpicks and place the 
rolls in a casserole. Brown 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour in the fat in which the steak 
was seared, and add 1 cupful of boiling 
water, the tomato juice, the pepper cut 
in strips, and the onion, chopped fine. 
Cover the casserole and place in a mod- 
erate oven. Simmer for 1) hours, add- 
ing more water if necessary. Mushrooms 
make a delicious addition. If they are 
used, saute them first in a little butter; 
1 cupful of mushrooms, cut in small 
pieces, will be ample.—Mrs. A. H. C., 
New Jersey. 


Real Maine Clam Chowder 


Remove the black parts from 1 quart 
of clams. Chop the clams or cut them 
into small pieces with scissors and cook 
gently in 1 quart of water until tender. 
One hour before dinner, dice 3 or 4 slices 
of salt pork and in the fat fry 5 medium 
sliced onions until lightly browned. Peel 
and slice 3 good-sized potatoes. Com- 
bine all ingredients and cook until the 
potatoes are done. Add a quart of rich 
milk, salt and pepper to taste, and bring 
to boiling. It is now ready to serve. 
Some persons like to break 6 or 8 crackers 
into the chowder 15 or 20 minutes before 
serving.—Mrs. A. C. W., Maine. 


Marlborough Pie 


3 large apples 
2 eggs 
14 eupful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
Nuts 
Line a pie pan with pastry dough, then 
cover the bottom with finely chopped 
pared apples. Cream the yolks of the 
eggs with the sugar. Add the melted 
butter, creaming again. Add the milk 
and pour all over the apples. Lattice the 
top with strips of pastry and bake for 
35 minutes in a slow oven (375 degrees). 
When done, make a meringue from the 
stiffly beaten egg whites and the pow- 
dered sugar and a few chopped nuts. 
Drop in spoonfuls over the top of the 
ie and brown slightly.—Mrs. R. E. Y., 
vorth Dakota. 


Sour Cream Cookies 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of sour cream 
2¢ cupful of granulated sugar 
1 egg 
Flour to mix stiff 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
4 teaspoonful of salt 


Add the soda to the cream and beat 
until foamy, then add this to the 
and egg. Add the sifted flour and baking 
powder and salt. These cookies may be 


dropped by small nfuls on a a 
mixed with more 


tin or they ma 
flour and rolled thin. Bake at 375 


degrees.—Mrs. C. A. W., New York. 
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Mexican Hot Tamale 


2 pounds of lean beef 
1 pound of lean pork 
2 onions 

4 buttons of garlic 


Salt 
6 dried chili pe 
1 tablespoonful of chili powder 
1 cupful of cornmeal 
usks 


Boil beef and pork with garlic 
and onions until meat is tender. Re- 
move from liquid and grind when 
cold, adding ground chili pods, chili 

wder and salt to taste. Soak corn 

usks in hot water and dry. Strain 
the stock in which the meat was 
boiled and measure 1 quart. Add the 
cornmeal to this stock, cook for a few 
minutes and spread the thin mush 
in a thin layer on the corn husks. Put 
a small roll of the ground meat in the 
center of a husk, roll up and tie both 
ends and also the middle. Be sure 
to have plenty of husks. Steam about 
2 hours. This amount will make 16 
tamales and they will keep a week or 
more in the refrigerator. Serve with 
catsup and crackers.—Mrs. H. W. 
G., Texas. 

Apricot Pie 

Line a tin with pastry and bake 
in the usual way. To make the filling, 
heat the contents of a No. 2 can of 
apricots, * = small pieces, to boil- 
ing point. en stir in 1 egg, 34 cup- 
ful of ar, 2 tablenneaiill of corn- 
starch, 4% cupful of water, and a 
large lump of butter, which have been 
mixed together. Let cool before 
pouring into the pie shell, then dot 
with marshmallows and brown in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees).—M. 
W., New York. 

Pie Pointers 


Crust enough for several pies can 
be made at one time, rolled out and 
put into the pie plates; they can be 
put in a cool place until needed, thus 
assuring the housewife of a fresh pie 
with only a few minutes for the mak- 
ing. When making pie crust for a 
filled pie or individual pies, lay the 
crust over the inverted plate or 
muffin tins and prick with a fork. 
Bake 12 minutés in a hot oven (450 
ni ss Tata C. A. R., South Da- 
<ota. 


Potato Devil’s Food 


4 cupful of shortening 

1 cupful of sugar 

214 squares of unsweetened chocolate 

14 cupful of mashed potatoes 

1 egg, separated 

A pinch of salt 

3% cupful of milk 

14% ecupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

44 cupful of finely chopped walnuts 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Cream the shortening. Add_ the 

sugar, the melted chocolate, and the 
mashed potatoes. Mix well. Add the 

yolk, the milk and the flour and 
baking pore sifted together. Beat 
this well. Add the nuts, the vanilla, 
and the beaten egg white. Bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) 25 to 
35 minutes.—B. L., Pennsylvania. 


Baked Bean Delight 

1 can of pork and beans 

2 small onions 

2 small green peppers 

1 cupful of grated cheese 

Small piece of butter 

Mix the beans, shaved onions, and 

green peppers (chop fine). Put 
them in a baking-dish and top with 
grated cheese. Bake in a slow oven 
for 30 minutes. Remove from the 
oven, spread butter over the top, add 
a dash of pepper, and brown in a hot 
oven. Serve at once.—Miss A. M. C., 
Massachusetts. 
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You can’t always be sure of having ee 


CX tra help with the dishes 





EX tra help with the upstairs work 





extra help with your sewing 





but here’s a way you can always have... 


extra help with 
your wash 


HAT’S what Fels-Naptha Soap 

brings you. Extra help, whether 
you wash with tub or machine. The 
extra help of two effective cleaners 
working together—unusually good 
soap and plenty of dirt-loosening nap- 
tha, combined in one golden bar by 
the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. 





orwhen the clothes areboiled. Itworks 
well in both machine and tub. What- 
ever way you wash, you'll find that 


Naptha, is the safe, gentle dirt- ‘Nothing can take the place of 
loosener used in “dry-cleaning.” You Fels-Naptha.” 


can smell the naptha in Fels-Naptha. 
The clean, keen naptha odor tells you 
there is plenty of it there. 


Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer 
today by the bar or in the handy 10- 
bar carton. Have this extra help for 
yournext wash—and inthe meantime, 
see how it speeds all other soap-and- 
water tasks; cleaning floors, etc. 


So, in Fels-Naptha you get naptha, 
the dirt-loosener, working hand-in- 
hand with golden soap, thedirt remov- 


er. Together they reach every thread 
device to aid you with your wash. It’s yours 


washing itaway without hard rubbing. for the asking. Just mail in the coupon. 


Together they form a cleaning combi- 
nation that is difficult to equal—extra 
help that you can hardly expect from 
any other soap regardless of its form. 


© 1928 





Fels & Company B.H.10-28 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


, Pleasesend me, free and prepaid, the handy 
Thanks to this extra hel P; little device offered in this advertisement. 


Fels-Naptha gets clothes delightfully, ingame 
refreshingly clean—and with less 
work! It does a safe, thorough wash- 
ing job in hot, cool or lukewarm water, 
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ERFECT washing, perfect wringing, perfect con- 

venience, perfect performance in every detail, give 

the Maytag owner a feeling of complete satisfaction 
that is akin to joy. 


Maytag world leadership was not woninaday. Itis the 

result of many years earnest endeavor toward washer per- 

fection. Originating such outstanding advantages as the 

: cast-aluminum tub, the gyrafoam washing action and the 

: Roller Water Remover, brought success to the Maytag in 

3 a way that made possible the world’s largest washer fac- 

; tory. Unequalled production facilities, long experience and 

vast resources enable The Maytag Company to maintain 
a Leadership that is more pronounced day by day. 


; The Maytag no-rub wash-hour, its smooth quiet per- 
formance, its delightful handiness, its lifetime service, are 
within the reach of every home. Accepting anything less 
than a Maytag is compromising your satisfaction. 


i PHONE your Maytag dealer for a trial washing in your 
. own home. Do your next washing with a Maytag. If it 
doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


j THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 
a] Founded 1894 


A postcard request brings an interesting booklet— 
“Better Methods of Home eS 
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Thanksgiving or Hallowe'en Dainties 

Allow 1 o for each person. 
Wash, cut off the top, and remove 
the inside of the orange. Cut eyes, 
mouth and nose like a Jack-o’- 
Lantern in the orange shell. Fill 
with fruit salad made of any fruit 
desired, mixed with salad ing, 
and serve each orange in a lettuce 
cup.—M. W., New York. 


Steamed Cherry Pudding 


14 cupful of shortening 

2 cupful of sugar 

‘ eggs 

% , teaspoonful of salt 

g cup ul of milk , 

* 2 cupfuls of flour 

: 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

a 1 cupful of canned red cherries, well 
: drained 


nD 


Cream the shortening and sugar 
for 2 minutes. Add the Cape, sal 
milk, flour and bakin wder, an 
beat for 3 minutes. Fold in the red 
cherries and pour into a well-buttered 
pudding mold, cover tightly and 
steam for 2 hours. Unmold and place 
on a serving platter. Arrange red 
cherries on the top and use strips 
of angelica for stems and leaves. 
Surround with the following sauce 
made from the cherry juice: 

Cherry Sauce , 
16 cupful of sugar 
3 tabiepoonte of flour 
% teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of cherry juice 
Red coloring 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 teaspoonful of lemon extract 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
14 cupful of drained red cherries 

Mix the sugar, flour and salt, add 
the cherry juice and cook until a 
creamy sauce is formed. Add enough 
red coloring to produce a natural 
cherry tint. Add all the rest of the 
ingredients and pour around the 
pudding. Serve at the table.—Miss 

1. B., Iowa. 

Spanish Hash 
1 cupful of cold roast meat (any kind 
will do) 
4 cold boiled potatoes 
2 small onions 
Tabasco sauce, pepper and salt 
1 green pepper 
a 1 cupful of tomatoes 
Chop together the cold potatoes 
onions and green pepper, then add 
the chopped cold roast meat and the 
tomatoes, either canned or fresh. 
Season with pepper and salt, and 3 
| drops of tabasco sauce, then add 
| the egg well beaten. Drop by spoon- 
fuls into muffin rings, bake in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) and serve with 
tomato sauce.—A. D., West Virginia. 
Banana Puffs 

Take as many bananas as there 
are persons to serve. Peel and roll 
each banana in sugar and cinnamon 
then roll up in pie crust and 
bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 
10 minutes. Serve with whipp 
cream or with lemon sauce.— 
G. W. A., Illinois. 

Chocolate Whipped Cream Dessert 
i << es — of 
2 aun a bitter abbsaiate 


2 = pee of cornstarch 
1 cupful of whipped cream 


Cook together in the top of a dou- 
ble boiler, the milk, sugar and choco- 
late (cut up) until chocolate is dis- 
solved, stirring frequently. Stir in 
cornstarch (dissolved in 14 cupful of 
water or milk) and eook until it 
thickens. Set aside to cool. Just 
before serving, beat up the chocolate 
mixture with a spoon and fold in the 
whipped cream flavored with 2 
tablespoonfuls of confectioners’ su 
and a bit of vanilla. Served in sherbet 

this makes a most delicious 
and attractive dessert.—Miss L. B., 
Connecticut. 
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Hidden Oysters 


6 long, crusty rolls 
1 pint of oysters 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
teaspoonful of salt 
teaspoonful of pepper 
u 


% o P ul of milk 
1 tablespoonful of flour 

Cut the top lengthwise from each 
roll and take out the soft part, leav- 
ing a crusty case. Melt the butter in 
a smooth saucepan, add the oysters 
and cook over the heat until the 
edges of the oysters crinkle. Season 
with salt an pper and divide 
equally among the cases. Add the 
milk to the butter in which the 
oysters were cooked and thicken with 
the flour, stirred to a smooth paste 
with a little cold milk. Bring to the 
boiling point, stirring constantly. 
Pour about 2 tablespoonfuls of the 
sauce over each portion of the oysters 
in the cases and replace the upper 
crusts. Brush over with melted 
butter, and put into a hot oven (400 
degrees) for 5 or 10 minutes until the 
cases are very hot. Serve 1 roll to 
each person.—Mrs. H. C. L., Wash- 


ington. 
Cranberry Jelly 


Cook 1 quart of washed cran- 
berries in 1 cupful of boiling water 
for about 5 minutes, or until the 
berries burst. Using a wooden spoon 
press the pulp thru a coarse sieve; add 
2 cupfuls of sugar and stir until dis- 
solved, then pour at once into glasses 
to cool. Do not boil the sauce after 
the sugar is added. This will make 
4 glasses of jelly.—Mrs. H. M. F., 
South Dakota. 

Raisin Delight 
Part I 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
4 eupful of raisins 
14 teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 cupfuls of hot water 


Mix the above ingredients to- 
gether well, and cook to a medium 
sirup. 

Part II 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
4 cupful of white sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 cupful of sweet milk 
Flour to make a drop batter , 

Drop the batter from the spoon 
into a buttered pan and pour the 
first mixture (Part I) over it. Bake 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees). 
The batter will rise to the top and 
brown.—Mres. I. H. H., Pennsylvania. 


Chicken (or Veal) a la King 

2% cupfuls of diced chicken 

2 cupfuls of mil 

1 cupful of mushrooms (if preferred) 

2 teaspoonfuls of pimento 

2 teaspoonfuls of green pepper 

4 teaspoonful of paprika 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

3 teaspoonfuls of cornstarch 

Bread bowls 

Fry the pepper in a little butter 

until soft. Put all the ingredients in 
the milk and scald in a double 
boiler. Thicken with the cornstarch 
mixed to a ae with cold milk. 
Make bread bowls out of bread 24 
hours old; cut it in 2-inch slices and 
trim off the corners. Hollow out the 
center to form bowls. Butter and 
salt the top. Toast, and serve the 
chicken a la king in the bowls.—T. R. 
F., Nebraska. 


Fruit Baskets 


Make small pastry baskets by 
baking pie crusts over small inverted 
muffin tins or pie pans, making 
handles by twisting two narrow 
re of pastry and baking around a 
half-pound baking powder can. Fill 
the baskets with strawberries or other 
fresh berries, sprinkle with sugar and 
dot with whi cream if desired.— 
Mrs. E. B., Washington. 
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food specialists say: 
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Royal, the Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. Absolutely 


pure. 








BREAKFAST BRAN PAN 


Sift three times 134 cups flour, 6 
teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 
14 teaspoons salt, and 5tablespoons 
brown sugar and add 1 cup bran. 
Add gradually, a little at a time, 6 
tablespoons shortening melted, stir- 
ring the dry mixture constantly. 
The mixture is now a crumbly mass, 
Beat 3 egg yolks well and add 1% 
cups milk. Add tothe dry mixture. 
Add % cup raisins, floured, and beat 
for five minutes. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Spread in a 

eased square pan about three- 
ome inch thick and bake in a 
moderate oven at 350° F. fifty to 
sixty minutes. Makes twelve 2)4- 
inch squares. 


FREE! Nearly 
350 reliable recipes ' 
for all kinds of foods 


“TI prefer Cream of Tartar 


Baking Powder’’ 


HESE WOMEN, trained in foods, have 
very sound reasons for preferring a Cream 
of Tartar Baking Powder. 


They know that cream of tartar is a pure fruit 
product from ripe grapes and that it is the most 
wholesome, healthful and effective ingredient 
from which baking powder can be made. 


It is rare and rather costly, yet this. precious 
cream of tartar is always ‘used to make Royal 
Baking Powder. 


For more than 50 years Royal has been made 
with the very finest cream of tartar in the 
world, imported from Europe. 


That is why housewives of three generations 
have clung to Royal with real affection. It al- 
ways leavens so perfectly—makes such a truly 
marvelous baking. 


Careful housewives consider Royal the 
most economical baking powder. Twocents 
worth is enough for a large layer cake and it 
never fails you. 





ORANGE SHORTCAKE 


The Shortcake is made from the recipe at the top 
of page 21 of the Royal Cook Book, using oranges 
instead of strawberries. The dough is baked in a 
deep tin, split, and orange sections placed between 
and on top of layers. The top is sprinkled with 
powdered sugar before serving. 








THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
Dept, J, 116 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


Please seny my copy—free—of the famous Royal 
Cook Book—nearly 350 recipes. 























Among Ourselves 





A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 






























This is the home which Mr. and 
Mrs. Messner built from their home- 
made model described on this page 


\ , TE started the big adventure of owning 
a home by buying a plot of ground in a 
delightful suburb and deciding on a 

colonial house built of stone and 


shingles. After making our own preliminary 
sketches, we had an experienced architect 





























draw up the plans in finished form. This 
took some time, and we grew impatient 
to see how the house would really look 
when finished. 

We had read articles in various maga- 
zines emphasizing the value of construct- 
ing a model of one’s house before building. 
This sounded interesting and appealed to 
us as a practical suggestion. 

An old card table became our work- 
bench. We constructed the form of the 
house of a very heavy mailing-case type 
of corrugated cardboard with the smooth 
surface on the outside. We stuck the 
edges together with gummed paper, the 
kind used for sealing packages. After the 
form was completed, we copied each face 
in pencil from the architect’s elevations 
to get the correct spacing. We drew the 
stones and the shingles and little details 
with pencil; then we painted with water 
colors, and here and there where a strong 
effect was needed, with a little oil paint. 
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It took much more time than was ex- 


pected, but each part was interesting. Flowers and a baby make this back 
The lower story represented stone; the yard entirely satisfactory to theC.E. 
second story, soft grayish, ‘iiiiiomed Horton family, of Normal, Illinois 


shingles, and the roof, slate. The exterior 
trim was white, except the shutters and 


window boxes, which were a soft greenish Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Monroe, of 
blue. This combination was finally arrived Howell, Michigan, live in this invit- 
at after many paintings-in and ing home built of cut field stone 


paintings-out on the model. 


The dog was not forgotten when Wil- 
liam J. Knapp of Wyandotte, Michigan, 
planned his back yard pictured above 


contrast between the white shutters and 
the light gray of the shingles. Then we 
tried white shutters on the lower story, 
and blue or green on the upper, but these 
did not look well. We finally decided on 
the greenish blue. 

After finishing the model, we wondered 
how the house would look on the ground. 
For the summer effect we took a large 
piece of wallboard for the land and made 
a rough grading of the lawn of wet paper 
which we could mold rather easily. This 
was covered with plaster of paris that 
made the house stand firm, and when it 
was painted it resembled grass. Christ- 
mas greens made the trees and shrubbery. 

After our little house was finished we 
kept it in the living-room and lived with 
it a while, making a few changes now and 
then. When we finally came to build, we 
found that our model helped us a great 
deal to visualize the finished result, espe- 
cially during that most discouraging time 

when we could see only the 








rough framing. We did not 





Among other things with 
which we experimented were 
the angles of the roof and the 
position and the size of the 
dormer windows. We were un- 
decided whether to make the 
sun-porch of stone or of wood, 
so we painted one of each, 
tried one and then the ether, 
and finally chose the wood. We 
first wanted the shutters white, 
but found that while they 
looked very well against the 




















make any changes during the 
construction of the house and 
we are most pleased with the 
result. ‘The model more than 
paid for the effort of making it, 
and its building was a fascinat- 
ing fireside pastime.—Evelyn 
B. Messner, Great Neck, New 
York. 


Sterilize Hotbed Soil 


i bg you are among those that 
grow their own plants in a 














stone, there was not sufficient 














hotbed, (Continued on page 58 
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Mins. Morcan Betmont 


has chosen this new bed hy Simmons 
for her New York Apartment ~~ 


RS. MORGAN BELMONT has 
recently decorated her New York 
home—a charming duplex apartment in 
the new and fashionable Sutton Place 
section of town. 


On her own bedroom she has lavished 
special care for she says, “I spend a 
great deal of time in my bedroom, so I 
must have it livable and comfortable.” 


Beauty, harmony and a fine sense of 
comfort have governed the selection and 
placing of the furniture and decoration. 
The lamps and pictures are rare ori- 
ental pieces, colorful and rich. The bed 
which stands against the wall for greater 
spaciousness is the newest Model, No. 


1569, designed by Simmons in the 


French manner. 


Mrs. Belmont says of it, “The Sim- 
mons Bed I chose fits in perfectly. It 
has the delicacy, the pure lines of the 
best modern designs and it is beautifully 
executed, 


“The damask mattress covering is the 
first truly decorative and handsome 
mattress covering I have seen. But I 
should have chosen the Simmons Beauty- 
rest Mattress and Ace Spring in any case 
for their extraordinary comfort.” 


If you are redecorating your own 
room, you will find a Simmons Bed that 
is equally charming. Simmons Beds are 
made in a great variety of authentic de- 
signs and periods to complete any deco- 
rative scheme. 


In furniture and department stores, Sim- 
mons Beds are $10 to $60; No. 1569, $49.75. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress $39.50; Sim- 
mons Ace Spring $19.75. Rocky Mountain 
Region and West, slightly higher. Look for 
the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Co., 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BEDS - SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 





Mrs. Morgan Belmont is a popu- 
lar member of New York's ex- 
clusive younger set. 


Fond of 


sports she is a familiar figure at 


E XQUISITELY TASTEFUL and delightfully 
luxurious is Mrs. Belmont’s bedroom in her 
New York home. The crystal lamps, the 
soft rug and two fine old lacquer chests 
are rare Chinese pieces. 

The predominating color scheme is orchid, 
from deep purple satin slipper chairs to the 
palest mauve walls, with touches of green 
and gold everywhere. 


SIMMONS 
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the polo grounds and smart tracks. 
Dogs and horses are her hobbies. 


A quaint painted glass screen comes from a 
great, great grandmother and stands at the 
head of the handsome bed, which is a new 
Simmons Model, No. 1569—French in design, 
finished in a charming shade of stippled green. 

Note the graceful curves of head and foot- 
pieces and the fine detail, which makes this 
design particularly good in a room where 
there is richness of fabric and color. 


BUILT FOR 
SLEEP 









With Pyrofax you can use 
a genuine gas range in your 
home beyond the city mains 


THINK of the convenience of. it! 
A real gas range to cook with, even 
in the country! Pyrofax Gas Ser- 
vice in a suburban or country home 
makes kitchens as clean, cool, effi- 
cient and modern as any in the city. 
It is genuine gas derived from 
natural gas and brought right to 
your home in steel cylinders. Use 
it like city gas on genuine gas 
ranges and other gas appliances. 

Pyrofax is a true 
gas—not gasoline or 
carbide. Pyrofax 
burns with a hot, 
blue, sootless flame. 
No waiting. No in- 
conveniences. It is 
ready for use in- 
stantly, at the turn 
of a gas cock. 





Imagine the satisfaction of cooking 
on a handsome range like the one 
illustrated here! With such a 
range, flame and oven temperatures 
can be accurately controlled to 
cook perfectly. 

Pyrofax Gas is distributed 
through hundreds of service sta- 
tions conveniently located through- 
out the country. Look for the 
dealer’s sign in your community. 

Cost of Pyrofax 
equipment, com- 
pletely installed, in- 
cluding gas range, ex- 
clusive of gas—$150 
and up, depending on 
the equipment se- 
lected. See the nearest 
Pyrofax dealer or re- 
turn the coupon to 


Withor. delay you Thousands of country homes are the office nearest you 
seetek s with Soretes Gas 2 
can have Pyrofax Gas h prompt, dependable ser- - for further informa- 
‘ Sle fren hundreds of distribut- ‘. 
for your own kitchen. ing stations. tion. 


r YR OF Az 





PYROFAX DIVISION 
Carsipe AND Carson CHEMICALS 
CorPORATION 
(Please address office nearest you) 

Please send me further information 
on Pyrofax and the name of the nearest 
distributor. 





Name. 





Address 











BHG-1028 











Det") & iow 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Buildin 
CLEVELAND—Madison Ave. and West 1ifth St. 
Curcaco—Peoples Gas Building 
Detrrorir—General Motors Building 
Sr. Lovis—4228 Forrest. Park Blvd. 
San Francisco—114 Sansome Street 

: MINNEAPOLIS— 
600 First National Soo Line eaiiins. 
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you probably have had some trouble 
with loss of plants from dampin poe 
We had trouble of this sort unt 
started sterilizing the hotbed soil. 
Sterilizing the soil is simply a pre- 
ventive. If the soil is sterilized in the 
fall before it freezes, it makes it pos- 
sible to do the lanting several weeks 
before the hot would ordinarily 
be ready to use. Plants cannot grow 
in treated soil until it has been 

for about two weeks. This is the 
reason why, if you sterilize your soil 
in the fall before it freezes, you gain 
time on the spring-treated soil. 

In sterilizing large amounts of soil, 
mix one ay of formaldehyde with 
one hun gallons of water. Use 
one gallon of the prepared mixture 
for each cubic foot of soil in the hot- 

The soil should at the time of 
treatment contain about the right 
amount of moisture for planting. In 
a heavy soil it is well to mix the solu- 
tion with the soil by turning it, and 
ap plying part of the solution on "each 


This formaldehyde solution one 
off a gas in the soil that acts as 
sterilizer. The soil should be conenell 
with paper, canvas or old carpets, 
which will prevent the gas from 
escaping readily. Leave the cover on 
for several days, so that the gas will 
permeate the entire mass of soil. 

If you wish to prepare a little soil 
for house plants, t this method may be 
followed, or a small quantity of soil 
could be baked in the oven until it is 
thoroly hot. This answers the same 
om with a small amount of soil. 

method of treatment has 
made it possible to overcome the 
damping-off disease in our hotbed.— 
L. H. Funk, Liberal, Missouri. 


A Cure for the Blues 


OMEONE has said that the morn- 
hours between getting-up- 
time and 10 o’clock are the hardest 
7 of the entire day, and if you get 
by them safely the rest are easy. 
Id, dark mornings are rather un- 
Soaakothe to me, and I dislike break- 
fast more than any other meal, so I’m 
happy to pass on a remedy for the 
y-morning-blues. 
morning I had an inspiration. 
I turned on our phonograph before 
sitting down to eat, and the music 
made my — sing more than it has 
for a lo “~<_o that yay vA in the 
morning! notice a hurrying 
business man on the sidewalk peer in 
our direction with a rather amused 
countenance—to think that hard- 
working folks should feel so festive 
that early! But I didn’t feel a bit 
apologetic, and we didn’t have com- 
ome as an excuse, either! The toast 
ppened to be burned a trifle, and 
there were one or two other minor 
calamities, but they didn’t grate on 
our nerves a bit while we were having 
“Humoresque” for breakfast. Even 
when it got to be nearly lunch time I 
caught myself actually humming a 
little tune—a thing I hadn’t done for 
“ages.” And there was only one thing 
I could attribute it to—our new order 
of breakfast. I know it’s out of date 
to tack on morals, but I can’t resist: 
If you are subject to the proverbial 
early-morning-grouch, serve music 
with your meal!—Flora E. Breck, 
Portland, Oregon. 


House-Plant Petunias 
took five-cent pot of pink 


petunias was such a fine invest- 
ment in joy and color for me that I 
wish to pass its history along to all 
persons who care to listen. 
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The plant lived all summer in a 
box in the yard, and nearly bloomed 
itself to death; in fact, quite fulfilled 
its mission in life. However, in the 
fall, as an pees I took it up, cut 
it back, and gave it a home in my 
south kitchen window. 

After something of a struggle, the 
little plant attained a healthy growth, 
but for weeks was only a bright, 
yretty, green plant, with no flowers. 
Fin y, I threatened to banish it. 

Then, as tho it had ears to hear, it 
sent forth a lovely pink flower, and 
then another, and another, until we 
lost count of them.—Mrs. J. E. 
Lawson, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


Care of Water Lilies 


HAVE a 6 x 10-foot clay-bot- 
tomed pool with five beautiful 
Blue Beauty lilies. I have heard that 
these are not hardy, but mine are. 
They were all up two inches when I 
uncovered them this spring. 
Last fall I covered them, first with 
a bucketful of sand, then with one 
bucketful of well-decomposed ma- 
nure, and then as much straw as I 
could pile on. I then covered the top 
with boards and a layer of tar-paper 
roofing. Lilies should be kept damp 
all winter, so do not drain the water 
from your pool before covering your 
lilies. —Mrs. K. A. Bechtold, Martins- 
ville, Illinois. . 


Outlining Flower Beds 


HOPE this s ion will help 

solve the yg lem of home 
owners who wish to lay out attrac- 
tively-shaped flower beds: 

Take an ordinary watering hose 
and spread it out on the ground and 
arrange it in the outline which strikes 
reer ancy. Follow the line of the 

ose with any white substance such as 
lime or flour, so that when the hose 
is removed you will have an outline 
which can be cut with a spade. Re- 
move the sod; fill in with richer soil, 
and plant the bed according to your 
7 ash H. Snyder, Pocatello, 
0. 


A Rose Pruning Tip 


AST fall when I covered m 

monthly roses, I cut them bac 
to about fifteen inches and stuck the 
cuttings in the ground, being sure 
there were at least two buds below 
the ground and two above. I covered 
each cutting with a fruit jar, pushi 
it down well and banking it wi 
leaves and dirt. The old plants I 
covered with bushel baskets full of 
leaves. All the cuttings grew, and 
when I uncovered them when danger 
we Last br past, the is: healthy 
plants..-Mrs. _ E. . Cummings, 
Avondale, Missouri. <4 


Unique Christmas Gift 


| Fe." year ripe, home-grown toma- 
toes were among our most ac- 
ceptable Christmas gifts to friends. 

Gather green tomatoes just before 
frost. Lat Pree tomato separately 
in several thicknesses of paper, and 
pack carefully in a box, barrel, stone 
jar; or basket. Keep in a cool 

lace where the tomatoes will not 
reeze. 

Tomatoes kept in this way not only 
furnish unique Christmas presents 
to friends who were less thoughtful 
or less fortunate, but keep the home 
table well supplied with healthful, 
luscious fruit.—Mrs. E. Bonham, 
Vilonia, Arkansas. 


vanilla. Eugene 
describes this favorite recipe for the benefit o 

And it is just possible that, on some happy occasion, you have been 
entertained by the well-known Des Moines hostess, who also describes how 
she serves fruit salad made with Knox Gelatine. 


espoonful 
Knox Sparkling 
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A FAMOUS CHEF ON 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 
A LEADING HOSTESS 
IN DES MOINES* 


describe their favorite dishes 
made of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


P... you have had the supremely good fortune 





A Fruit Salad* 


an appetizer, on lettuce with 
or as a dessert with custard 
sauce or whipped cream. To serve six, take 


% cup cold water 

l cup boiling water 
&% cup of sugar 

¥% teaspoonful salt 


to lunch at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York on a day when the chef had 
made his own and very special vanilla bavaroise. You enjoyed a dessert 
mysteriously simple, made of Knox Sparkling Gelatine, eggs, sugar and 
homann, for twenty-seven —_ chef at the Waldorf, 


good cooks everywhere. 


You may be amazed to learn that it 
does not take a chef’s skill to concoct the deli- 
cious bavarians, charlottes or fruited gelatines 
you may have eaten at some smart restaurant, 
or at some hospitable friend’s table. 


Simply! Quickly! Economically! 


Such desserts and even jellied soups and salads 
and aspics you can prepare simply, quickly; 
yes, and economically, by using Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine. ... For example, it takes about 
twelve minutes to make the fruit salad illus- 
trated. This serves six people generously—and 
you still have enough gelatine left in the box 
for three more delicious desserts or salads. It 
is easy to combine meats and vegetables in 
aspics and salads. You can make desserts or 
salads by using fruit juices, fresh or canned 
fruit or vegetables that might otherwise be 
wasted. Your family and your guests will pro- 
nounce such dishes marvelous. 


Each package of Knox Gelatine contains 
enough gelatine for four desserts or salads of 
six servings each at the cost of only 25¢ a 
package. And send today for your copy of the 
valuable new Knox recipe book (free). Address 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N.Y. 


* Out of deference to this lady, we de not use her 
mame. It is recorded at Johnstown. 

*Every recipe is thoroughly tested and proved prac- 
tical in Mrs. Knox’s kitchen, 


The Chef’s Own Bavaroise 


as made by Eugene Thomann, chef of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 
1 level tablespoonfal 4 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Knox Sparkling Few grains salt 
Gelatine ¥% pint cream 
4 whole eggs & or 6 drops vanilla 
Beat eggs, sugar, salt, vanilla over boiling water until 
hot; remove from fire and continue beating until cold. 
Seak gelatine in 4% cup cold water five to ten minutes, 
dissolve in % cup boiling water, and cool. Beat 
whipped cream into egg mixture, add dissolved gelatine 
and turn inte wet molds. Set on ice until stiff and 
ready to serve. (This will serve six people generously.) 
(2 eggs may be used instead of 4. Separate eggs, 
fold in stiffly beaten whites before turning out. Serve 
with berries, fresh or canned fruit, or whipped cream.) 





Mrs. Knox 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
142 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, New York 

Please send me a copy of your 
new recipe book. 





My name is 








My address is. 


My grocer’s name is. 















HEN an organizer or a build- 

\ \ ) ing company has a number of 

inexpensive houses to build in 

one section of a town, he finds 

it cheaper to build them all alike, or at 

least similar in appearance. As a result 

of such building practice, we see in every 

city row upon row Of little houses almost 

identical in type and often with similar 

foundation plantings. . Such repetition 
is certain to be-very tiresome. 

Mueh can be done, however, to add 
distinction and charm to such a row of 
houses by planning the grounds so that 
each dwelling ‘breathes an air of indi- 
viduality,:‘ yet harnionizes with the 
other homes of the neighborhood. For 
our landscape problem this month we 
have taken four lots, fifty feet each. 
The lots are alike with no distinguishing 
features of any sort. 

Our first step will be to solve the loca- 
tion of the service quarters of the house, 
then the living quarters, garage area, 
drives, gardens and lawns. All four 
houses must .be harmonious, yet we 
want each to be distinctly individual. 

Two distinct floor plans have been 
selected, two which” are best suited 
to the grouping together of four homes. 

In the house plan on the left in the 
illustration, the drive on the left takes 
us up to the entrance of the home, then 
continues back to a 
two-car garage situ- 
ated on the rear of 
the lot. A strip for 





FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Landscape Architect 
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Key to Planting List 


Quan- 
| Key tity 


Latin Name Common Namz 


Berberis thunbergi—Japanese berberry j 


Cornus alba siberica—Coral dogwood 
Deutzia rosea—Dwart pink deutzia 

Elaeagnus angustifolia— Russian olive 
Forsythia suspensa—Weeping for- 


sythia 
Hibiscus syriacus—Shrub althea 
Ligustrum regelianum—Regel’s privet 
acehes morrowit—Morrow honey- 
suckl 
Lontcera 
boneyeee 
bella albida—Garden honey- 


-~ ie 
ones PO anhoutiel — Vanhoutte 


spirea ; — 
oes Pe ee anese spirea 
8 ee eee ris ( be ip Lilac 
nga vi — 
syringe opulus—High bush cran- — 


rry 
Vi um lantana—Waytaring tree 
Pink welgela 


yal ginnali—Amur maple 
Acer saccharum—Sugar maple 


- EVERGREENS me 
occidentalis am’ is — 
ww arborvitae 
ens glauca—Blue spruce 


Picea pung 
Juniperus virginiana glauca—Silver | 
redcedar 


HEDGE 
Ligtstrum amurense—Amaur privet 








Harmonizing the Garden Plans 


of a Neighborhood 


Dapeentiesins <= Fragrant § | 





on the left side and the service quarters 
and drive on the right. In this plan 
there is a porch which may be used in 
the rear or on the side of the house. In 
order to vary the appearance of. the 
houses in one case the porch is placed 
on the rear, while in the plan of the 
house on the right the porch has been 
put on the side. This has worked out to 
advantage in this plan, for we find that 
the two left-handed lots have a:smaller 
lawn space than those on the right be- 
cause of the extra driveway. This, en- 
ables us to build the house on the left 
with the left side porch. 


TH two center houses have a single 

driveway which leads to two garages 
built side by side,’and an auto turn 
makes an easy éntrang into them: The 
driveway and garage of the house on the 
right is in the rear. 

After working out these problems, 
there remained the question of land- 
scape development.’ And it is here that 
we find it possible to harmonize the 
four units and make them into a har- 
monious whole. 

The front lawns are left without 
walks, the pedestrians in all cases using 
the driveways. In the rear we have the 
problem of making a miiniatiire park of 
all of the lots with hidden individual 
gardens or using a 
separate unit for 
each lot. We felt 
that as long as. the 











the planting of a 
hedge remains at 














the left side of the 








driveway. The 
house, of course, is 
































placed as near the 
drive as possible in 
order to provide a 
wide expanse of 
green lawn to bor- 
der the porch on 
the right of the 
house. This also 
makes an effective 
arrangement for the 
house on the neigh- 
boring lot. 

This same devel- 
opment is used in 
the third house in 
our group of four, 
and the land devel- 
opment is carried 
out in the same 





manner. 














architecture had 
. emphasized individ- 
uality the first ar- 





rangement could be 
used. 

The area between 
the garages is used 
for the garden area. 
The type of garden 
is, of course, purely 
optional. It has 
been suggested in 
this case that all 
vegetable gardens 
be used, with the 

‘ exception of that 
plan for the house 
on the right, where 
a vegetable garden 
and a flower garden 
may be used. 














For the two re- 


Each of these families 








maining houses, a 
floor plan of oppo- 
site character is used 
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owns but a fifty-foot lot, 
but each enjoys a gar- 
den four times that size 














for Economical Transportation 
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moat CHEVROLET sh 


& 


eA Rare Combination 
of “Beauty and Utility 


Among the thousands of women who have 
learned the infinite convenience of a car for 
their personal use—the Bigger and Better Chev- 
rolet is becoming more popular every day. 


It offers, at prices that fit into any family bud- 
get, those fine-car qualities which women 
instinctively appreciate in an automobile— 
the smart and distinctive beauty of Fisher en- 
closed bodies finished in modish colors . ; ; 
the roominess and roadability made possible 
by a wheelbase of 107 inches . . . the safety 
and handling ease of big, non-locking 4-wheel 
brakes and a full ball bearing steering gear. 





Bigger 


Better If you have never ridden in a Bigger and Better 
Chevrolet, phone your Chevrolet dealer. He 
will gladly send a car to your home for a 
demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; 
The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible 
Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. 
Prices f.0.b. Flint, Mich, 
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Canterbury bells need rich soil and plenty of moisture 


Flower Tabloids for Your 


Clip the Descriptions of These Two 






Notebook 





Interesting Biennials for Future Use 






FAE HUTTENLOCHER 


CANTERBURY BELLS FOXGLOVES 


HE Canterbury bell is a charming IGITALIS or foxglove is an old- 
biennial worthy of a place in any fashioned, dignified flower, bear- 
garden. (Biennials are plants that ing spikes of bell-shaped flowers 
bloom the second season after the seed that lend strength and accent to the 
is sown, and then die.) It is desirable garden; particularly lovely in the 
for massing and makes a splendid speci- perennial border. 
men plant when planted singly. There are several species, the best 
Campanula medium is more graceful known being a hybrid strain that is 
than Campanula calycanthema, the cup called the Giant Shirley foxglove, intro- 
and saucer variety. Both, however, are duced by the late Rev. Mr. Wilks, 
lovely with their dainty blossoms of ex- originator of the famous Shirley poppy. 
quisite shades of pink, white, lavender The flowers of this variety are very 
and rich purple. large, ranging in color from a deep rose 
Canterbury bells thrive best in rich with spottings, to white on spikes three 
soil. Give them plenty of moisture, but to five feet in height 
do not soak their leaves. Good drainage Digitalis is strictly a biennial, but 
is especially necessary in winter. Grows it renews itself under favorable condi- 
in sun or in partial shade. tions from self-sown' seeds, so it may be 
Sow seeds in May and transplant treated as a perennial. 
them in June about ten inches apart in Plant seeds in spring in rich, well- 
a coldframe, leaving them there thru drained soil, using a coldframe if pos- 
that summer and the following winter. sible. This plant thrives best in sun or 
The glass of the frame should be lifted in partial shade. Give the plant good 
slightly on warm days thru the winter. care that first summer and in the late 
Transplant the following spring to the fall, cover lightly. In severe climates it 
garden where they will bloom in June. is better to move the plants to the cold- 
If a coldframe is not available, the frame for the winter. When spring 
plants may be grown out-of-doors, pro- comes the plants should be transplanted 
vided winter protection is given. The to the place where they are to bloom 
matter of winter covering is most im- that summer. 
portant. The plants must be adequate- Digitalis ambigua is a beautiful, hardy 
ly covered, but they smother very easily foxglove with creamy yellow, bell-like 
if the covering is too heavy. Some per- flowers on spikes often two feet long. 
sons make frames to keep the heavy It blooms more or less all summer if the 
covering off the plants. flowers are kept picked. This delightful 
Cut off faded flowers as soon as the foxglove prefers rather moist soil and 
plant has finished blooming. If this is thrives in sun or shade. Plant eighteen 
done, a lesser bloom will follow later in inches apart and propagate by seed or 































the summer. Seedlings which appear : was division after the blooming period is 
may be potted and brought into the This is a close-up of a fox- over. Give this foxglove a light winter 
house for winter bloom. glove. Isn’t it fascinating? protection. 
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Do You Know the 
Begonia Family? 


(Continued from page 35) 


watering is a thoro soaking during 
dry weather. 

Propagation may be made from 
cuttings, or if there is more than one 
shoot from a tuber, the tubers may 
be divided. If large quantities are 
desired, or the sporting chance of 
new varieties, they may be rai 
from seed. Cuttings are made from 
the young shoots in spring. Insert 
them in small pots of light sandy soil 
in a closed propagating case. With 
slight heat, they root quickly, tho 
they must be watched for damping, 
which is caused frequently by too 
moist an atmosphere. T his some- 
times necessitates opening the glass 
for a short time each day. 

According to. some persons, be- 
pace may be had the same waned 
rom seed sown in January or Febru- 
ary. According to experience, I 
would advise the sower to rely upon 
something else for brilliant color 
the following summer. Blooms will 
be had, but except in unusual cases, 
I believe I would class them in the 
experimental stage for selection and 
culite. 


EGONIA seed is very fine and for 

that reason, somewhat difficult to 
handle. Mixing with a little fine 
sand is often an aid to the thin sowing 
that is a ible, do this 
in January, and sprinkle the seeds on 
the surface of finely-sifted moist soil. 
Settle this down with ‘a film of silver 
sand, then cover the pan with glass. 
Seeds should also be shaded with 
paper until after-they have germi- 
nated; then bring them to the light 
by degrees. After doing this, place 
the sy very close to the glass, and 
as the weather improves, air them. 
Never attempt to give them a sur- 
face watering, even from the finest 
rose spray. Plunge the pan into water 
up to the rim. 

As soon as the young seedlings are 
large enough to handle, they should 
be moved to other pans or boxes. 
Set them about three inches apart. 
Young seedlings develop slowly be- 
cause they must form tubers, and it 
will take them some little time to 
crowd. When crowding does take 
place, shift the seedlings on singly 
to small pots, and set them outside 
when the weather is warm. Those 
that attain a height and a spread of 
six inches by July 15, may then be 
bedded out in an enriched compost 
with plenty of moisture. As they 
flower, a selection may be made for 
bedding out the following year, or a 
few marked off for indoor pot culture. 

While the fibrous-rooted begonias 
are used to a large extent as winter 
pot plants, there are among them 
many that make very noodle 
piants as well. These come from the 
variable Brazilian, B. semperflorens. 
There are some larger varieties, but 
the majority grow from only eight 
to ten inches high, and some are very 
dwarf. Their culture is similar to 
that of the tuberous begonias, except 
that having no tubers to form, they 
—- more rapidly from seed. The 
very dwarf varieties may be propa- 
gated in early fall by division similar 
to that e of herbaceous plants. 
Pot off each piece in a small pot and 
keep it near the glass thru the winter. 


| 


| 
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Washable as tile! 


—this smooth paint enamel 


can’t hold dirt embedded! 





Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 





Barreled Sunlight 


The microscope 
shows the 
difference! 


These photographs 
were taken through a 
powerful microscope. 
The astonishing con- 
trast shows why Bar- 
reled Sunlight is so 
easy to keep clean. 


Smooth,- even and. 
non-porous, it resists... 


dirt and can be 
washed like tile. 



















REASY dust and dirt filtering 
indoors everywhere today — 
settling on walls and woodwork. A 
problem that Barreled Sunlight 
has solved! 

The satin-smooth surface of this paint 
enamel washes like tile. 

Easy to apply—and with unusual cover- 
ing power—Barreled Sunlight produces a 
rich enamel finish with a depth peculiar to 
itself. 

Guaranteed to remain white longest. 

Any tint you may want is readily ob- 
tained by mixing oil colors with Barreled 
Sunlight. Ask your dealer about the new, 
easy-mixing Barreled Sunlight Tinting col- 
ors in tubes. 

Where more than one coat is required, 
apply Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


Sold in cans of all sizes, by leading dealers. 


Ask also about the new product, 
Outside Barreled Sunlight. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 35-F 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. Branches 


or distributors in all principal cities. More 
than 7000 retail dealers. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


_If your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon below 





U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
35-F Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Please send me further information on the use of Barreled 
Sunlight, and name of nearest dealer. 

(If you wish sample can, enclose 10c) 


















Mrs. Hulda Klager, of Woodland, Washington, and 
some of the lovely lilacs she has grown from seed 


It Is Always Lilac Time 





in This Garden 


RUTH GRAHAM CASE 


Luther Burbank’s methods of plant breeding. Her 

fingers fairly itched to try some of the experiments 

which were described there, in her own large garden. 
She thought of her dahlias, her apple trees, her roses, and her 
favorite flower, the lilac. Suppose she, too, could produce 
better flowers and shrubs right there in her own garden than 
had been grown before. And now Mrs. Hulda Klager, of 
Woodland, Washington, has demonstrated to her own satis- 
faction that it was possible. The many visitors who come to 
her garden gaze at the sixty exquisite varieties of lilacs which 
she has originated and heartily agree with her. In truth it is 
always lilac time in this garden because Mrs. Klager spends 
most of her working hours planting, crossing, and growing 
these loved flowers. 

“T started my experiments in hybridization with apples,”’ 
she related, her dark eyes dancing with merriment. ‘You 
see I’d always thought small apples were a great nuisance to a 
busy woman, and I was pretty busy 
then, what with children to rear, and 
canning and preserving galore to do. 
It was too provoking to have to stop 
and peel dozens of apples for a couple 
of pies. So I started out to get a 
better big apple.” 

Mrs. Klager has, however, con- 
centrated most on getting better 
lilacs. She started out’ with three 
of Lemoine’s—a large double-white, 
a double-blue, and a double-red 
purple. These she used as parent 


? \WENTY years ago a busy housewife read a book on 


crossed dozens of lilacs of all colors 
which were of Persian origin. 
“TI tried dozens of different com- 








stock. With these three varieties she' 


binations that first year,” she continued, “just everything that 
came into my mind. And I worked very carefully too, using a 
small paint brush to put the pollen on the stigma after I had 
carefully examined the pistil thru a magnifying glass to see that 
it was receptive and that it had not already been fertilized. 
Then I covered the pollenated blossom with a paper bag to 
protect it from insects. About the time you see the bees 
buzzing around the flowers is a good time to go to work doing 
the pollenation yourself. And that is a pretty hot time, too, 
usually.” 


M2: KLAGER paused and smiled a bit ruefully. “I 
certainly did get sunburned that year. I had to take 
off the big sun hat I was used to wearing in order that I might 
see thru the magnifying glass, and of course I was so excited 
about the work I was doing that I didn’t know enough to stop © 
when I was tired and as red as a beet. Now I can tell at a 
glance the condition of a pistil. I have even discarded the paint 
brush, for now I rub the blossom with 
the pollen I want to use right on the 
pistil. Paper bags aren’t essential, 
either; I’ve found that out, too.” 
As a rule it takes four years to raise 
a lilac from seed to the blossoming 
stage. Mrs. Klager carefully planted 
the seeds she had secured from the 
cross-pollenations in boxes in a 
glassed-in corner of her porch. Then 
she transplanted these small shoots 
into a well-prepared garden row, and 
cultivated them, diligently. At the 
end of the four years, almost holding 
her breath in excitement to see what 
the. result of all these. experiments 
would be, she (Continued on page 98 
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Wite..... 


Sic drives her own Car.... 


"ne 





she does her own Wash 


Laundry work is work no longer, since 


this new kind of washer was invented 


ALK to the rear of her home 

on washday. You'll see a 
clothesline fastened to the corner of 
the two-car garage. 

And then step to her basement 
laundry. You'll see a washer that 
has two tubs and does many strange 
things—one of the new Easy 
Washers. 

Some of the country’s ablest en- 
gineers sat up nights and worked 
for days and weeks and years over 
the new Easy. Is it any wonder that 
washday has gone society? Is it 
any wonder that women find it’s 
easier to manage this washer than 
it is to manage servants? 

Certainly there’s no real work or 
trouble about doing a wash with 
the Easy. For not only is the actual 
job of cleaning the clothes done for 
you, but also all the other tasks that 





once were considered messy or 
difficult. Tasks such as wringing 
the clothes and emptying heavy 
pails of water. 

Just glance over this remarkable 
list of facts about the new Easy: 

Washes and dampdries at the 
same time... No wringing todo... 





Leaves clothes drier than a wringer 
... Water all lifted and emptied for 
you... No broken buttons—less 
sewing .. . No deep wrinkles— 
easier ironing « ; ; Two things done 
at once, time cut in half... Dries 
woolens without stretching... Safe 
— operator or children can’t get hurt 
... Special gas heater keeps water 
hot . . . Handy one-point oiling 
system . . . Automatic switch pro- 
tects fuses... Washes as thoroughly 
and gently as human hands... New- 
type double wall copper tub, dent- 
proof, heat-insulating, with beauti- - 
ful white Duco exterior that cleans 
as easily as a china bowl. 

If interested in further details, a 
postcard will bring them. Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


EASY 


WASHER 
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$995 - 









your ‘friends - 


The Treasure Chest 





' Old friends, young friends, all will flock to 
your home to dance and play—to hear 
their favorite music on the new Wurlitzer 
Treasure Chest of Music, the piano that 
plays for you. 


At the touch of a button, this mar- 
velous little instrument renders the 
latest dance numbers, popular airs, 
stirring symphonies, with the vivid 
expression and rare technique of a 
master pianist. 


Superb in performance, beau- 
tifully finished, the new Wur- 
litzer Treasure Chest of Music 
at the surprisingly low price of 
$995, plus transportation, rep- 
resents today’s greatest value 
in a fine musical instrument. 
Small enough for the modest 
home; convenient terms if de- 
sired. For anew conception of 
musical perfection, see and 
hear the Treasure Chest at 
your nearest Wurlitzer store 
or dealer. 


Made in three beautiful models, each priced 
to save you hundreds of dollars. 


$1195 
: (plus transportation) 


WURLIIZER 


- $1350 


PEG.U.S. PAT.OFF 


Treasure Chest of Music 
the Piano that Plays for You 


Dealers and Branches Everywhere 
WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CO., DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


© 1928 Wurlitzer 
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Guardians of 


the Garden 


(Continued from page 32) 


Mrs. Lacewing’s Family 


OST mothers and fathers think 

they know something about 
bringing up their boys and girls. But 
the gauzy lacewing fly, whom many 
know as a friend to everyone who 
owns a garden, shrubs and flowers, is 
an expert in rearing her estimable 
family. To tell the truth, she raises 
them before they are hatched! No 
insect baby ever begins life in a 
fashion more unique. 

When an egg is to be laid, Mother 
Lacewing first spins a sort of stem 
which stiffens and hardens as she 
stretches it up into the air from a leaf 
or a branch. On top of this cobwebby 
stem, a leaf-green egg is laid, and 
there it remains swaying in the 
breezes, but too strongly anchored to 
be blown away even by a strong wind. 
You can easily see the eggs if you 
look for them. Usually there are 
several of them grouped together or 
arranged in a row, each perched on 
its wee slender stalk. This arrange- 
ment keeps the eggs quite safe so 
that there is little danger of their 
being eaten by other insects altho 
once in a while an ant shins up a stalk 
and helps himself. 

Imagine how bewildered the lace- 
wing babies must be when a few 
days after the eggs are laid they burst 
their shells and find themselves in 
mid-air! At first this tiny, hairy 
creature with strong-looking jaws 
and a black spot on its head clings 
fast to the edges of the shell. Then it 
begins to look around for some way 
to get down. Finally it discovers the 
stem. Holding fast by tail and claws, 
the little fellow scrambles down to 
seek a breakfast of aphids on a cab- 
bage leaf or on some other plant. If 
you should watch him eat, you 
wouldn’t wonder that he is called the 
“aphis lion.”” He usually partakes of 
food but once a day, but that meal is 
likely to last all day long, if enough 
aphids are conveniently near. 


A *‘Bee’’ That Isn’t A Bee 


REAL friend in disguise is a 

little creature that looks for all 
the world like something else. Per- 
haps you have mistaken some of them 
for wasps or hornets. There are 
others, too, that resemble honey bees 
or bumble bees. Most of them are 
smaller than any of these, however, 
and they have no stinging tools. They 
are ly just large flies; ‘confused 
with their stinging neighbors because 
of their brilliant bands of orange or 
yellow and the downy backs which 
some of them have. 

Because this bit of an insect is 
likely to light on your hand when it is 
damp, it is often called the “sweat 
bee.”” But its prettier and more fit- 
ting name is “flower fly.” For, on 
days when the sunshine is bright and 
warm, you can see it hovering over 
blossom after blossom in search of 
nectar and pollen for food. In the 
garden or among the fruit trees is a 
common place in which to find flower 
flies. And, if they happen to be the 
fuzzy kind, they, like the bees, are 
known to aid the flowers by carrying 
pollen to and fro. 

But the flower fly’s greatest gift to 
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ar eg folks, just like that of the 

adybird, beetle, and the lacewing, is 

the younger generation that live on 

the aphids of the garden plants. In 

fact, some say they are even more 

7 aga than the valuable lady- 
ird, 

There are several ways in which to 
recognize a flower fly. When it is 
ready to light on a blossom, it seems 
to stand still in the air above the 
flower, while bees move back and 
forth or bob up and down. When it is 
resting, a flower fly partly gt eo 
its wings; bees and wasps fold them 
closely, or even lap them a little at 
the tips. And if you could examine 
the wings, you would find that a 
flower fly possesses only two, while 
bees and wasps have four. 


The Modern Brownies 


N Scotland and other countries, in 

the old days, good-natured little 
elves were thought to haunt old 
farmhouses at night. They hid in 
churns to help in the making of but- 
ter, they stole into ovens and caused 
bread and cakes to be light and fluffy; 
they slipped quietly into stalls of 
cows and horses and saw to it that 
there was plenty for them to eat. 
They performed all sorts of little 
services, many people of these coun- 
tries believed, and all of it was done 
under cover of the dark. 

Today, some very real and modern 
brownies visit gardens, lawns and 
fields. They are as shy and as sly as 
the little fellow of long ago, and the ’ 
too, labor in the dark. Wherever the 
clovers, the peas, and the beans grow, 
wherever there is a field of alfalfa or 
of soybeans or of peanuts, or any 
other relative of the beans and the 
peas, there dwell certain small helpers 
as partners in the work of the plants. 

f you should pull up a bean or a 
bean vine, or an alfalfa or a clover 
plant, you would be likely to find a 
number of small knobs or swellings 
on the roots. Within each one a com- 
munity of living things make their 
homes. There are so many, and they 
are so small, that several thousand 
are stowed away in each knob. The 
are the “bacteria brownies,” whic 
are able to take from the air that 
enters the soil that valuable plant 
food, nitrogen. Not only is the nitro- 
gen used by the plants on which the 
bacteria live; it is also in such a form 
that the soil is enriched by it, and 
thus other plants moeng oe after- 
ward can és their best. For only the 
plants which belong to the family 
called “legumes’’ can house the bac- 
teria brownies, and yet other plants 
also need plenty of nitrogen for food. 

Sweet clover, which frequently 
grows by the roadside, is a good ex- 
ample of a humble plant that is doing 
good in this unexpected fashion. 
Sweet clover is so vigorous that it will 
struggle along in ground that is hard 
and poor, making way for air to enter 
the soil, and helping the bacteria 
brownies to manufacture nitrogen. If 
the sweet clover is allowed to remain 
for several years, the soil will become 
richer and better able to nourish 
many other kinds of plants. 

So important are bacteria brownies 
to plants of the legume family that 
agricultural colleges are making a 
special study of the matter. ey 
prepare the bacteria in such a way 
that persons who grow legumes, espe- 
cially in soil that is sandy and poor, 
can put them into the ground with 
their seeds. In that way, they can 
be pretty sure that their peas and 
beans, and such, will be a success. 
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A Fruit bowl, a candlestick, a great peasant plate 
—any pottery in Weller Ware comes in any color 
you can see in fire—in brilliant effects possible onl y 
with Weller! A piece of Weller Ware in your home 
has an intense shining. With flowers in a vase of it, 
a candy jar of it flashing on a sill—you create an 
arresting picture. Weller Ware quickens so glow- 
ingly under light! It glistens in bright cool shapes 
that are always graceful. . . . The hand-made fruit 
bowl illustrated, green, with over-drips of a deeper 
shading, has the outer green of its bowl frosted over 
like a leaf. Such coloring complements richly the 
tints of every fruit that grows. . . . Weller prices 
are refreshing—never beyond your reach. Ask us for 
free advice about decorative pottery for your home. 
Address the Department of Decorative Arts, The 
Weller Potteries, Zanesville, Ohio. Potters since 1872. 


WELLER WARE 
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al suprisingly 


hisis cost... 


HE T/N is extremely quiet, yet has 

a powerful ‘‘whirlpool”’ flushing 
action that quickly and thoroughly 
cleanses the bowl. Non-overflowing 
— beautifully designed in one piece — 
without cumbersome wall tank. Made 
of the finest two-fired vitreous china, 


the T/N should outlive your home. 


Leading architects and sanitary engin- 
eers endorse it as the last word in mod- 
ern plumbing. Ask your plumbing con- 


tractor. Or, mail the coupon. 


UN 


one ptece 


WATER CLOSET 


W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 
110 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send free’ descriptive literature on the T/N 
One-Piece Water Closet, also name of local plumber. 


I am interested in NEW HOME [) REMODELING (J 
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Bulbs for Winter Forcing 


(Continued from page 19) 


for orange shades; White Hawk, and 
La Reine Maxima, for whites; Cramoisi 
Brillant, Coleur Cardinal and Vermillon 


Brillant, for red; Primrose Queen, yel- . 


low; Prosperine, carmine pink; Rose 
Louisante, and Flamingo, for rose-pink. 

Of the early double tulips, which must 
not be forced so early as the single, the 
varieties that do best are Couronne 
d’Or, golden-yellow to coppery-yellow; 
Mr. Van Der Hoef, pure volou: Murillo, 
es pink; Peach Blossom, good pink; 

‘l Toreador, orange-scarlet and yellow; 
Safrano, saffron-yellow and Vuurbaak, 
a brilliant scarlet. 

The narcissus or daffodil is another 
bulb much used for winter forcing. For 
narcissi that are to be forced for window 

owing, we would suggest Emperor, 

‘mpress, Golden Spur, King Alfred, and 
Sir Watkins. 


F you want to spend some good 

money and get some more expen- 
sive but exceedingly beautiful ones, then 
invest in Olympia and Van Wavern’s 
Giant. Another easily grown bulb which 
flowers readily indoors is Poetaz Law- 
rence Koster, a cross with Poeticus. This 
lasts quite long. I wouldn’t advise using 
any other varieties of narcissi for forcing. 

The varieties named cover the main 
range of bulbs usually used for forcing 
in the home. There are a few others that 
can be used, however. 

For instance, if the giant American 
hybrid amaryllis is potted in November, 
it will bloom in April. Any child can grow 
it. Contrary to the procedure for most 
bulbs, this bulb must 
not be covered en- 


Botryoides coeruleum or album, Put about 
twenty-five in a pot to get the effect. 
Fritillarias can also be , not less than 
fifteen to a pot. Chionodoza luciliae and 
Scilla sibirica blue are also possibilities. 

In forcing any bulbs, never plant them 
in new flower pots. There is some chemi- 
cal reaction in the clay that. has a bad 
effect on the roots, which always seek 
the soil near the outer edge of the pot. 
Some sort of heating or burning ieonlins 
that ruins root action. Experienced gar- 
deners of Europe always use pots that 
are a year old, or pots that have grown 
something else previously, when they are 
growing bulbs for exhibition. 

As to potting itself, early potting is 
imperative. Abundant root growth must 
be established to obtain flowers. To 
secure sufficient root growth will take 
from eight to fifteen weeks. The bulbs 
should be potted before the end of Oc- 
tober if possible. If flowers are wanted 
for a succession of bloom during the 
winter, bring the pots indoors at inter- 
vals of two or three weeks. 

The bulbs should be set at such depth 
that the tops slightly protrude when the 

tting is done. After potting, give the 

ulbs a thoro watering, and place the 
pots either in a cool dark cellar or out- 
doors to make the necessary root growth. 
If stored inside, the cellar or other stor- 
age place should be dark and it must be 
cool, especially for the narcissus. It is 
important to remember that freezing 
will not hurt these bulbs, but heat may. 

If the potted bulbs are placed out- 
doors, set the pots on a layer of coal 
ashes to keep worms 
from entering them. 
Then cover them 





tirely with dirt, but 





should be left half 
uncovered. Those 
planted in mixture 
give a wonderful ar- 
ray of color. 

The yellow calla 
lily can be forced at 
the same time with- 
out any difficulty. 
With both the calla 
and the amaryllis, 
do not keep the pot 
in the dark and then 
bring it to daylight 
later, but keep them 
in the daylight. 

Spring-flowering 
Dutch crocus bulbs 











- with from four to six 
inches of leaves or 
litter. Cocoanut fiber 
is excellent. Narcissi 
can be covered with 
dirt. 

When freezing 
weather sets in, the 
pots must be set on 
a similar layer of 
ashes in well-drained 
trenches eighteen 
inches deep and the 
entire trench covered 
with six to eight 
inches of leaves, or 
litter, or, best of all, 
cocoanut fiber. 











From the trench or 





can be forced in the 
house if grown very 
cool and late. An in- 
teresting trick with the autumn-bloom- 
ing crocuses is to plant the bulbs as soon 
as they are received in September in 
bowls or jardinieres, then sow grass seed 
over the top. In two or three weeks, they 
will be in bloom and the grass will be up, 

iving the effect of a lawn with crocus 
td in your living-room. After the 
bloom is gone, plant these bulbs out- 
doors, but don’t expect them to bloom 
the next spring. They will grow foliage 
in the spring which will die down. Then 
they will bloom without foliage the next 
fall, as they normally do. 

One of the easiest bulbs to force is the 
colchicum, In fact, it is almost impossible 
to keep this bulb from blooming. It will 
bloom on the mantel, in the dark, in the 
sun, anywhere. Just put the potted bulb 
on the table or window and let it be. 
There will be a succession of bloom of six 
to a dozen ormore bloomsfromeach bulb. 

Muscari or pe hyacinths can be 

own indoors . Don’t use the popu- 
Heavenly Blue variety; instead, use 





the cellar, the pots 

may be brought into 
the house as desired, whenever root 
growth is abundant enough to warrant 
giving heat. Plenty of root showing 
thru the bottom of the pots will indicate 
sufficient root growth. 


HEN brought indoors, the pots 

must be kept shaded until the top 
growth has turned a healthy n. After 
this comes, place the pots in the light 
with a temperature not above 60 to 65 
degrees. This is to induce the stems to 
lengthen out; otherwise the flowers are 
likely to open out within the dwarf and 
— leaf. a ? 

enty of water must iven during 
this development period, pet cold drafts 
and high temperatures must be avoided. 
No habons plants should be permitted 
to dry out in the pots. It is detrimental 
to flowering. 

Paper White narcissi and freesias 
should not be kept in the dark, however, 
but in the light. The only reason for 
putting bulbs in the dark is to draw 
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up the stem. Plants that are pro- 
duced in a warm climate naturally 
bloom earlier and are easier to force. 

If attempting to force bulbs in- 
doors, make sure that you have no 
leaky gas pipes in the house, for this 

as is quite detrimental to all bulb 

sinc It is often the real reason 
for lack of success. It is especially 
important that hyacinths be kept 
free from gas fumes. 

To make proper. root development, 
the various classes of bulbs should be 
left in the preliminary storage for the 
full length of time, as follows: _ 

miniature Dutch hyacinths 
at least eight weeks. 

First-sized named hyacinths ten 
to twelve weeks. 

Tulips ten to twelve weeks. __ 

Narcissi, except Paper White, 
twelve to fifteen weeks. 

For forcing, it is better to use only 
named bulbs. The bulbs in the cheap- 
er mixtures are inferior and can sel- 
- be forced with satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Why I Plant a 
Garden 


PLANT a garden because I have 

the spirit of adventure. Llike the 
smell of fresh-turned earth. I love to 
plant, then weed and water, watch 
and wait. I delight in the miracle of 
green shoots quickly upspringing, un- 
folding ; the transparent tendershades 
of tiny seedlings growing, all even, 
row on row; to see plants branch and 
blossom and put forth their fruit. 
Then my garden gives me beautiful 
and good gifts, choice offerings for 
my friends, best food for my children. 
Soul and body are fed. 

I plant a garden because I like 
change, and a garden is always chang- 
ing. I like progress, and progress is 
the garden’s watchword. I like color, 
and my garden holds shades of color 
found nowhere else—the unmatch- 
able red of the radish pulled from the 
ground in the early morning with a 
bit of moist, black earth clinging to 
its slender white root, the silvery 
lavender of the kohlrabi stems, the 
golden yellow of the carrots and corn, 
the royal purple of the eggplant, the 
endless shades of glorious green in 
vine and bush and tree, and in the 
multicolored flowers. 

I plant a garden because I love its 
spirit of comradery. It calls me when 
Il am away, it greets me when I re- 
turn. Every hour and season it has 
new beauties to reveal. My garden 
asks for little and gives much. Its de- 
pendence is like that of a lovi 
child. Still I go to my garden wit 
problems, and there, as I prune and 
weed, I find calm counsel. I go to it 
in sorrow, and leave it comforted; I 
go to it weary, and come away re- 
freshed. When I am hurried, I go to 
my garden until the wheels of time 
run again in rhythm; when harried, 
I go to my garden until quiet con- 
fidence has returned; when impa- 
tient, I go to my garden and see how 
surely, if at times slowly, good things 
grow to their fulfillment. Gardening 
steadies my nerves and increases = 
physical strength, When I see 
pleasure, I find it in my garden. 
Garden time is the happiest time. 
There I can exercise, or simply rest 
and dream by the sunlit pool, or in 
the deep shade of the tall trees. 

For ene and other reasons, which 
garden lovers know, I plant a garden. 


| —Susan 


Ashley. 
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This pine tree 

































_ makes you an expert judge of 











)rtol 


good lumber 





Pine lumber, one of the most important mate- 
rials that goes into the building of a home, has 
come out of the shadowland of the indefinite and 
questionable to take its place among the certain 
and known products of industry. 

Builders and architects have always known 
the greater value of even-grained, well-seasoned, 
rigidly graded pine. Architects have specified it. 
Builders have bought it relying on their own 
ability to pick it by appearance and price. There 
was no other way to tell. The home owner, want- 


From carefully se- ing the best and willing to pay for it, wisely kept 


lected trees from the 


forests of the North- out of something he knew nothing about. 


west—cut, a eer od 
and graded right—this 
pond is available at 


Now, through the invention of a machine by 


the better lumber which the pine tree mark is imprinted on Pon- 
yards the country 


over. dosa, this good wood comes to market so clearly 
identified that anyone can be an expert buyer of 





good lumber. 


Through this pine tree mark Pondosa Pine 
takes its place as reliable merchandise beside 
trade-marked and advertised hardware; electric 
fixtures marked with names that mean responsi- 
bility; plumbing fixtures on which world-known 
names appear; heating plants, the names of 
which are guarantees of quality. 

For sheathing, siding, window frames, sash and 
doors, for all interior and exterior finish and trim 
oars —for all work where a light, even-grained dura- 
On the doorway’s enug ble wood is wanted, buy Pondosa by the mark 


fie depends much of of the pine tree from your retail lumber dealer. 
cntsange, Wosse and Western Pine Manufacturers Association of 


Pine 


stay straight and true. Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine 
dl The Pick o'the Pines 


P 





OW should I care for my shrubs 
H after they are planted? 
The ideal way is to spade in a 
liberal application of rotted 
barnyard manure into the soil around the 
shrubs; then add another liberal applica- 
tion as a mulch, which should remain on 
until spring, at which time it should be 
spaded in and another mulch added to 
remain on for a year. If it is more con- 
venient or desirable, an application of a 
complete chemical fertilizer at the rate of 
three pounds per hundred square feet (and 
instead of the manure mulch, one of peat 
moss, straw or leaves), may be used. Peat 
moss is, of course, the most decorative 


of the three. 


What is a good fertilizer for general 
garden use? 

Rather than use just a single element 
fertilizer, such as ammonium 
sulphate or sodium nitrate, 
most plants and most soils will 
appreciate the application of a 
complete chemical fertilizer of 
the higher grades. We find 
that good mixtures are fur- 
nished by the various standard 
fertilizer firms, the higher 
grades having formulas of 
about 6-8-6, 4-12-4, and 5-13-4, 
or going down into slightly 
lower grades, 3-12-4, and 3-8-4. 
The better grades may be ap- 
plied at the rate of three 
pounds per hundred square 
feet, and the lower grades in 
slightly greater quantity. 
These chemical fertilizers are 
clean, practically odorless, easy 
to handle, concentrated, and 
are cheaper per fertilizer unit 
than are other prepared ferti- 
lizers. If bonemeal or sheep 
manure is used in preference to 
the above, I would suggest a 
mixture of equal parts of the 
two. Sheep manure alone 
should be used at the rate of 
five to eight pounds per hun- 
dred -square feet, and bone- 
meal, since it is relatively slow 
acting, at the same rate. When 
using it in a mixture, at least 
five to six pounds per hundred 
square feet should be used. 


What is the relative value of lime as a 
“patent medicine” in the garden? 

Outside of its use to loosen up heavy 
clay soils and to correct the extreme acid- 
ity for some plants, lime has relatively 
little value. As an insecticide and fungi- 
cide, it is relatively worthless, despite 
the popular idea to the contrary that if 
you give your sick plants lime they will 


geraniums, dahlias, coleus and the like. 
cork in the base of the inner pot, fill with water and 
sink in the sand that almost fills the outer pot; then 
set your cuttings in the outer pot. The water will seep 
thru in sufficient quantity to supply the cuttings with 
the right amount of moisture to insure root growth 


Come to the Garden Clinic 


You Are Invited to Bring Your 
Questions to This Department 


VICTOR H. RIES 


get well. Buy fertilizer instead of lime. 


I am interested in planting evergreens in 
front of my house. What kinds should 
I use? 

Only dwarf, slow-growing varieties 
should be planted in such a situation. 
At least three-fourths of all the evergreen 
plantings we see are good examples of 
what not to do and what not to use. 
We should never plant (unless we are 
willing to replace them every three or 
four years) specimen plants of evergreen 
forest trees, such as the Norway spruce, 
the Austrian pine, the White pine, the 
Scotch pine, and the like. 

These tall-growing forms should be 
used only in places where we have 
room and space for them to grow into 
large specimen plants and eventually into 
shade trees. Do you want evergreen 





This device is just the thing for rooting cuttings of 


shade trees growing all around your front 
porch? If you plant the dwarf junipers, 
the yews, the dwarf pines, and in sections 
where they are satisfactory, the dwarf 
arborvitae, you will avoid this. Where 
the soil is acid, many of the broad-leafed 
evergreens like rhododendron, mountain 
laurel, leucothoe, and similar forms, may 
be used. The firm which sells you your 
evergreens can advise you what. varieties 
will be best in your-section.. S22". 


Place a 
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What should be done with the leaves as 
they fall? 

Leaves should never be burned. They 
should be piled up in a back corner of the 
yard with the sod trimmings, extra soil, 
and the like, to make the compost pile. 


HAT should be done with the stems 
of old flowers and other rubbish taken 
from the garden and the flower beds? 

If these are absolutely healthy, they 
may be added to the compost pile. If 
disease or insects are present, it will be 
safer to burn this rubbish or destroy it in 
some other way. 


Where should vines be used around the 
average home garden? 
Vines may be used for screening and 


shading porches, trellises, arbors, fences, 


and to cover old sheds and buildings. 
They may also be run up on 
light trellises against the walls 
of the house to cover poor 
architectural features or blank 
bare wall along the side of the 
house. In planting vines, the 
place should be carefully con- 
sidered so that we will not 
plant a rank-growing vine, 
where a delicate one, such as 
the silver lace vine or clematis, 
is wanted. On the other hand, 
a delicate vine should not be 
used to cover a pergola or an 
old building. Vines are also 
very satisfactory for covering 
steep banks or hillsides which 
are too steep to keep in grass 
and to mow. Watch this page 
for announcement of a com- 
prehensive leaflet on vines. 


HOULD I demand that the 
nursery supplying my ma- 
terial guarantee that it live? 
You will generally find that 
when a nursery guarantees 
their stock to live and grow 
there must be an extra charge 
to cover this, for nine times 
out of ten it is entirely the 
customer’s fault, due to im- 
proper planting and improper 
care, that the plants die. Such 
things as letting the roots dry 
out from leaving a day before planting, 
having fertilizer in direct contact with 
the roots, never watering during severe 


drouths, and planting in improper soil, - 


are common causes for plants dying. You 
can’t blame the nursery for this. 


What size shrubs should I buy for home 
planting? 

In their efforts to save money, most 
persons are con- (Continued on page 72 
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cA home built for 


heatin 4 research 


The Warm Air Research 
Residence at Urbana, IIL, was 
built for experiment and re- 
search in the field of home 
heating. Facts discovered in 
the course of this work have 
put warm air heating onasci- 
entific basis. In this Research 
Residence the Standard Code 
has been thoroughly tested 
and proved. It is your assur- 
ance of dependable, health- 
ful heating for your home. 


RECIRCULATING 





NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING ASSOCIATION 
174 East Long Street, Dept. 1-K + Columbus, Obio 


Gentlemen: Please send your book, ‘“‘Health and Comfort with Warm Air.” 


The triangular emblem of the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating Association 
identifies installers pledged to make 
installations according to the 
Standard Code, carrying the triple 
endorsement of the Dealer, the 
Manufacturer and this Association. 
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Tt's inthe AIR |! 


OU know families to whom winter means 
just one bad cold after another. Others where 
coughs and colds are almost unknown. What 
makes the difference? 


Check up the air conditions if you want to find 
out. You can’t have health without the right 
“indoor climate.” 


Correct warmth, correct air moisture, correct air 
movement — you'll find all three in homes where 
coughs and colds are a rarity. You'll always find 
all three in homes heated by Warm Air installed 
according to the Standard Code. 


The Standard Code is a set of rules for the instal- 
lation of Warm Air Heating Systems according to 
modern scientific heating practice. The ““Code”’ is 
used by the best installers everywhere. For‘‘Health- 
ful Heat” insist on “Warm Air installed according 
to the Standard Code.” 


NATIONAL W ARM AIR HEATING ASSOCIATION 
174 East Long Street - Columbus, Obio 


installed 
according 
tothe =~ 


Name 











Harsh, dry air steals 
moisture from the deli- 
cate membranes of your 
nose and throat just as 
it does from potted plants 
or furniture. Warm Air 
installed according tothe 
Standard Code is theonly 
system of home beating 
that provides adequate- 
ly and economically 
for correct air moisture. 








Street and No. 





City 


State 













Permanent Charm 


for Your Walls 


HEN you choose the 
wall covering for your 
fall decorating ask yourself 
these simple questions. Will 
it look well? Will it fade or 
crack? Will it hold dust? Will 


it prove economical? 


To all of these questions 
Sanitas gives the correct 
answer. 


There are charming styles for 
every room in the house. 
Sanitas does not fade. Being 
made on strong cloth it will 
not crack. Dust and finger 
spots can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth. Sanitas is durable 
—lasts for years. 


See the complete line of 150 
styles in the Sanitas Sample 
Book which leading decora- 
tors are glad to show you. 


If your local decorator cannot 
serve you write to us. 


Sanitas can be had in these finishes: 
PLAIN AND PASTEL FLAT FINISH 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


DECORATIVE FLAT FINISH con- 
ventional and foliage patterns, neutra 
toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tigns of tapestry, grasscloth, leather and 
various fabrics. 


METALLINE BROCADE 
in embossed effects for panel 
treatments and all-over wall 
treatments. 


ENAMEL FINISH plain 
colors, tile effects and decora- 
tive patterns, for kitchens, 
bathrooms, etc. 


Samples and literature 

sent on request 
The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 34, New York 
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tinually buying small shrubs, which 
really should be lined out and grown 
in the garden for a year or two before 
jlanting around the home. For the 
ence Pom naa shrubs, the 3’-4’ grade 
is preferable. Never less than the 
2’-3’ grade should be used. For the 
smaller-growing shrubs, such as Jap- 
anese barberry, Lemoine deutzia, 
and similar ones, the 18’’-24’’ grade 


wr 


should be used in preference to the i2 


grade or less, so commonly sold. The - 


cheaper and smaller the shrubs, the 
longer you must wait for results. A 
good-sized shrub of the common sorts 
will cost from 50 cents to $1 for the 
sizes mentioned. Beware of cheap 
shrubs; there is always a reason for 
their cheapness. If you don’t believe 
it, figure up your cost per living shrub 
after the first year. 


Where may reliable information be 
procured in regard to plant materials 
which are particularly adapted to my 
own state and section? 


Your state agricultural college and 
agricultural experiment station will in 
most cases have this information 
available. Other information may be 
secured from the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and, i aaeeen. much valuable 
information may be had by sending 
for the Better Homes and Gardens 
leaflets. 


. May any subscriber to Better Homes 
and Gardens submit questions to this 
department? 

Yes, indeed, everyone is invited to 
write this department for information 
on any garden subject. Address your 
letters to The Garden Clinic, Better 
Homes and Gardens, enclosing a stamp 
for our reply to your question. 


What about the service leaflets for 
the scrapbook. Are they sent out every 
month? 

The leaflets available thru this de- 
partment are prepared at consider- 
able expense, but each will be sent 
free to readers upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage. Because 
this service is operated at considerable 
loss, it is not possible for us to mail 
out leaflets except as euch is re- 
quested. To put your name on a 
regular mailing list would involve too 
much bookkeeping. 





IF you haven't the following 
garden leaflets, send a two- 
cent stamp to the Service 
Division, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, for 
each one desired. 
No. 100, Pruning Ornamen- | 
tal Shrubs. 
No. 101, Music for Garden 
| Festivals. 


No. 102, Plants for Shady 
| Places. 
o. 103, School 
Clubs. 
No. 700, Freeing the Lawn of 
Weeds. 4 
No. 701, Shrubs With Orna- 


mental Berries. 
No. 702, Rock Garden 
Plants. 
No. 703, The Better Homes 
and Gardens Bulb Chart. 
No. 704, Bibliography of | 
Garden Books. 
No. 705, Trees and Shrubs | 
With Unusual Autumn Color- | 
ing. 


| ATTENTION GARDENERS! | 
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your kitchen is 
up to date ............ 


Your faucets are used 
more than anything in the kitchen— 
they are seen the moment you enter 
the door. 


The Hays Mova Faucets with 
their swinging spouts and attached 
soap dishes combine the convenience 
and beauty which the modern kitchen 
demands. 


See them at your plumbers and 
notice especially the HaysChromium 
Plated ones. That wonderful brilli- 
ancy will last a lifetime without 
polishing. 


A change from old style to Hays 
Mova will cost much less than it is 
worth to you in convenience and 
satisfaction. 





























Bedclothes? 


Nobody has ever yet gone to bed 
on a cold night with a pine plank for a 
comforter. 


Everybody knows that the great- 
est warmth is obtained from the fluffiest 
coverings, like eiderdown or wool. 


Scientists know that a compact 
wall-board can’t have the same insula- 
ting qualities as the loosely packed and 
fluffy Cabot’s Quilt, made of zostera ma- 
rina, quilted in best Grade A Kraft. 




















iN Always Specify 

7 s 
| Cabot’s Quilt 
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hab. bab 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Other offices in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Los Angses, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 
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Bacon---With and 
Without Eggs 


(Continued from page 39) 


so that you may see the quality and 
condition of the bacon you_ buy. 
Probably the reason so many home- 
makers Be hesitated to buy pack- 
age bacon in the past is because they 
could not see.the product they were 
buying. 

t is well to shop for bacon. Try 
different brands, and then decide for 
yourself the one you wish to use 
regularly. 

Now, after oo have been careful 
in choosing a bacon, your next task 
is the correct preparation of this 
product. Again, it is unani y 

that oven-broiling is by far 
the preferred method, but unless 
you have quite a number of slices to 
prepare, it will be false economy to 
use the broiler; pan-broiling, accord- 
ingly, has become the most usual 
method of preparation. 

For the -cured bacon, you 
will find the cold frying-pan produces 
the best results. Place the strips of 
bacon in a cold frying-pan and cook 
slowly over a slow ‘fire, pouring off 
the drippings as they accumulate in 
the bottom of the pan. As the fat 
cooks out, increase the temperature. 
When the bacon has a white, opaque 
ap arance, remove it from the 
skillet. The air striking the bacon 
will turn it that lovely color of brown 
so desired by all. 


‘THE drippings, of course, should 

always be saved, 3 their uses are 
almost as many as the bacon itself: 
for the preparation of hashed brown 
potatoes, for adding flavor to and 
enriching garden vegetables (greens 
in particular), for the shortening for 
chocolate or spice cake, for pastry, 
waffles and griddle cakes. To utilize 
the drippings in cakes or cookies, use 
half as much drippings as you ordi- 
narily use of butter; in malian bak- 
ing powder biscuits, use the same 
amount of drippings as you would of 
other shortening; and for pastry for 
meat pies, use the same amount of 
drippings as you would of lard. 
Muffins are especially toneting when 
made with drippings. Use half as 
much drippings as you ordinarily use 
of butter. 

The keeping quality of bacon is 
another point that should not be over- 
looked. Good quality carton bacon, 
properly packaged, can be kept for 
about 2 weeks in an ordinary home 
refrigerator without altering its fla- 
vor. Care should be taken, however, 
especially during warm weather, to 
keep the bacon at a constant temper- 
ature. The change from a cold to a 
warmer temperature causes a conden- 
sation of moisture on the bacon 
hastens the growth of mold, and 
causes the fat to become rancid. The 
mold that develops on bacon is not 
poisonous, and it can be removed by 
scraping the bacon, but it does de- 
velop an undesirable odor and flavor. 
After the mold is removed, the bacon 
can be used. 

Stuffed bacon slices are a man’s 
dish. They are easily and_quickly 

repared and are always satisfying. 
ere 7 rarely a a ey whose 
pan oes not contain the ingredi- 
coreg a tempting bread dressing. 
One that I like to use is made as 
follows: 1 cupful of bread crumbs, 4 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, 
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SU N~PARLOR 


Have one room in the 
house where the sun 
can shine winter and summer 
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mer every new house nowa- 

days has a sun parlor, of course. 
But there are thousands and thou- 
sands of homes built ten, twenty, 
thirty years ago without that most 
popular and cheerful of rooms! 
Well-built, substantial homes, many 
of them, but without the sun parlor, 
they are needlessly old-fashioned. 


“TheSunnySide of the House” isa 
remarkable book showing ina novel, 
interesting way, how a sun parlor 
can easily be added, and how your 
home can be made a brighter, health- 
ier, pleasanter place to live with 


more and larger windows. How you 
can get a free copy: Simply write 
your name and address on the mar- 
gin below and mail it to us. 


Whether you are building a new 
house or remodeling, see that “A- 
W-G” Clear-Vision Window Glass 
is used. Its high quality, greater 
tensile strength, brilliant lustre, 
clearness and freedom from defects 
make it the ideal window glass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO 


World’s Largest Producer of Window 

Glass; also makers of QUARTZ-LITE, 

the Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 
Dept. C. 5th & Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLEAR-VISION 


WINDOW GLASS 
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This NEW 


FREE BOOK 


.. fells you how 


to save in building 


Striking economies in home building have 
just been compiled. Not with the idea of 
building cheaply. But to get all the beauty, 
charm and permanence possible at practically 
no higher cost. You will be surprised how 
far a modest sum will go when you follow 
the suggestions laid down. 

You will want to have these vital facts be- 
fore you decide on the style or material for 


your 


new home. A very limited edition of 


“Planning Your Home” is just off the press. 


It is 


written so frankly and illustrated so 


freely, that everyone interested in lovely 


homes should have it. 


To insure your get- 


ting one of these first complimentary copies, 
clip and mail the coupon now. 
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These District Association Offices and Brick 


Boston, 11 Beacon St. Norfolk, Va. 
Chicago, 112 W. Plume St. 
605 Builders Bldg. Philadelphia, 
Cleveland—Ohio Assn. 1420 Walnut St. 
Guarantee Title Bidg. PRES, ih, Kee 
Denver, 1735Stout St. Raleigh, N. C., 


Detroit, 
U.S. Mtge. Trust Bldg. 


Hartford, 226 Pearl St. P. O. Box 773 
Los eles, Salt Lake City, 
| 634 Chamber of Com. 301 Atlas Blk. 
|| New Orleans, San 


New York City, 


AT YOUR SERVICE | 


ufacturers Everywhere 


Com’! Nat’! Bank 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Francisco, 
301 Sheldon Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 
913 Arctic Bldg. 


727 Canal Bank 








Grand Cen. Term. 








The 


Common Brick Manufacturers 


Association of America, O 2171 Guar- 
antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


BRICK | 


forever 


PREFERRED BY ARCHITECTS 


Clip and Mail This Today 


Without charge please send me a copy of ‘‘Plan- 


ning Your Home’’. 


I am enclosing cash or stamps 


for the booklets checked below. 


Name 


Homes of Lasting Charm—25c 

Skintled Brick W ork—15c 

Multiple Dwellings of Brick—10c 

Farm Homes of Brick—Se 

Brick, How to Build and Estimate—25c 

The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces) —25c 
(Enclose $1.00 tf you want all the books) 





Address. 















1 egg or 4 tablespoonfuls of evapo- 


rated milk, 1 te ul of onion 
juice or 1 grated onion, 1 teaspoonful 
of chopped green pepper, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of minced parsley. Beat the ag 
until light, add | the bread crumbs an 
other ingredients, and mix thoroly. 
If necessary, add a few teaspoonfuls 
of water to make a moist ssing. 
Place a rounding teaspoonful of 
dressing at one end of each slice of 
bacon, and roll the slice around the 
dressing. Skewer a toothpick and 
broil until the bacon is crisp and 
golden brown. Serve with a tomato 
or creole sauce. 

Other main dish bacon recipes that 
I am sure you will enjoy are as fol- 


lows: 
Bacon and Eggs 


Place thinly sliced bacon on a 
board, and with a_ broad-bladed 
knife spread strips as thin as pos- 
sible. Put into a cold frying-pan and 
cook until crisp and brown, turning 
frequently oad occasionally pouring 
off the fat from the pan. Remove the 
bacon to a hot platter and return the 
fat to the pan. Slip the eggs, one at 
a time, into the hot fat, and cook 
until the white is firm, basting fre- 
quently with the fat. Remove and 
serve on the platter with the bacon. 
Time of preparation, 10 minutes. 


Bacon Omelet 


Dice 4 slices of bacon and pan- 
broil slowly. Beat 4 eags until hght, 
add 5 teaspoonfuls of , and season 
with salt and a dash of paprika. Stir 
in with the bacon and cook until a 
light brown on the under side. Fold 
and serve on a hot platter. Serves 5. 
Time of preparation, 25 minutes. 

Cheese Toast With Bacon 


Pan-broil 4 pound of bacon until 
delicately browned. Make a sauce of 
4 tablespoonfuls of bacon drippings, 
4 tablespoonfuls or flour, and 2 cup- 
fuls of milk. Season with 14 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, 14 teaspoonful of paprika, 
14 teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, (if desired), and stir in 24 cup- 
ful of grated cheese. Cook about 2 
minutes or until the cheese is melted. 
Pour this over 6 siices of toast and 
place 2 or 3 slices of bacon on each 
slice of toast. Serves 6. Time of 
preparation, 15 minutes. 


Turkish Stuffed Eggplant 


Cut tops off 2 small eggplants; re- 
move and chop the inside; add % 
cupful of bacon, diced and cooked 
until golden brown, an equal amount 
of bread crumbs, and bind with 1 egg. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste. 
Fill eggplants with the mixture. 
Sprinkle with buttered crumbs and 
bake \% hour in a hot-oven (400 de- 
grees). Serves 5. Time of preparation, 
45 minutes. 

Spanish Lima Beans 
8% captyl of bacon, diced 
1 cupful of dried lima beans 
2 to 3 onions 


rika 
2 tablespoonfuls o flour 

Soak the beans overnight in cold 
water and cook slowly for 2 hours, or 
until soft. Fry the diced bacon in a 
skillet; then add the onions and cook 
until evenly browned. Add the toma- 
to puree, bay leaves, seasonings and 
flour. Cook for a few minutes, then 
add the beans, drained. Serve as the 
main dinner dish, garnished with 
sauted tomatoes, chopped parsley or 
sauted rings of green pepper. Serves 
‘ or 6. ime of preparation, 244 

ours. 
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Let Sani-Flush do the 
disagreeable work of 
cleaning the toilet for 
you. 

Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the toi- 
let bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. 
Then flush. Your job is done. 
Sani-Flush will remove all stains 
and marks and incrustations. It 
will get into the trap—where 
no brush could reach—and clean 
that. Foul odors will disappear. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. It is a handy 
thing to keep around all the time. 
Use it frequently. ‘ 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Rog GE Par OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycientc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo... areal wa‘er softener. 


























extravagant? 
- Don't 


effort! Use La France with 








elevate ( same etect mr tate. 








soap it cleans in one-half 






usual time.... aldeteltiaeatier 





bing...and blues while it 





clothes, teler 





cleans. Saves 


grocer Carries 







LA FRANCE MFG. CO 


Gdetirte(dielett Mae 
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Make Your Driveway 


More Inviting 
(Continued from page 31) 


than repays its cost in the added 
attractiveness of the driveway and in 
the individuality such a treatment 
lends to the appearance of the home 
grounds. 

If the driveway be of gravel, as 80 
many home owners desire, continuous 
concrete shoulders similar to those 
in the smaller photograph keep the 
gravel in place, and in addition create 
an air of good maintenance which 
cannot be had when the edges of the 
driveway are indistinct and the gravel 
and the grass have no definite out- 
lines to draw the eye. Broken stones, 
whitewashed, are attractive tho more 
care is needed to keep them in good 
condition. Old sand brick of decided 
reddish color are also attractive and 
add to the air of hominess about 
the front yard. 

The photograph in the center of 
page 31 shows a driveway in which 
the steps leading to the top of the 
high terrace have been incorporated 
in the driveway. The unusualness of 
this construction adds to the appear- 
ance of the driveway, even tho other 
types of construction might be better 
looking. 


OME home owners are turning to 
brick for their driveways. In the 
old days such driveways were made 
by laying the brick upon a cushion of 
sand or cinders; but in these days of 
automobiles and trucks, such a road 
would rapidly go to piéces. To offset 
this maintenance expense, modern 
brick driveways are laid upon a foun- 
dation of concrete, and are mo 
to the concrete so that the brick will 
be permanently fast in position and 
the concrete base will carry the 
weight of the vehicles. There is an 
air of hominess about brick, espe- 
cially when it is of the sand type and 
blood-red in color, which makes 
driveways of this material unusually 
attractive. 

In all cases the plantings along the 
driveway will have much to do with 
the final appearance of the yard. If 
old trees are already on the lot, a 
driveway which preserves the trees 
and swings thru them to the side or 
front of the house is to be desired. 
In the case of a bare lot, as poe. 
which screen the driveway and b 
the yard into vistas can easily be 
planted, 

Not many years ago small touches, 
such as treatment of driveways, went 
unheeded by the average home owner. 
Today, however, there is a growing 
desire’ for individualistic homes 
gained thru careful planning of the 
appearance as a whole. Some units 
which contribute to the ap 
can be slighted without greatly 


neutralizing the appearance, but 


driveways are not such units—they 
are too large, too outstanding, and 
too much a part of the home. Care- 
fully-p driveways with even 
one touch of color, layout, or artistic 
treatment, -~ ag eee 9 to the 
appearance of t ome of dreams, 
and should be so considered before 
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Genuine Ruberoid Shingles offer 
double protection. They are 
weat 
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f and fire-resisting, 


HOSE who chose Genuine Ruber- 

oid 25—30 or 35 years ago, bought 
it for its durability. Now you have an 
added incentive—beauty, beauty that 
endures. You may have, at your plea- 
sure, Genuine Ruberoid Roofs in vari- 
ous attractive colors and blends—non- 
fading, slate surfaced finishes. 

The shingles come in several styles 
and designs. They offer single, double 
or triple thickness according to the 
type of building you wish to roof or 
the price you wish to pay. 

The first ready-to-lay asphalt roof- 
ing was Genuine Ruberoid and the 
oldest ready-to-lay asphalt roofs in ex- 
istence are all Genuine Ruberoid. It is 
not the mere outside appearance that 
has made this long life possible, but 
their inside ingredients and hidden 
quality. True roof value can only be 
measured in years of service, That is 
where Genuine Ruberoid Roofs excel. 

Genuine Ruberoid Shingles appeal 








The wide choice of styles 
and colors satisfies the most 
discriminating taste. 
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Genuine Ruberoid shingles and roofings offer 
types, styles and color ranges most desired 
by home owners, by those about to build and 
and roofing contractors. .. . 











A new roof over the old means endur- 
ing beauty and double insulation. 


to the thoughtful and the thrifty. No 
roofs to stain or paint. No repair bills 
because of rust or decay. No worry 
about sparks and flying brands. But 
instead, years of trouble-free service 
provided by quarried slate imbedded 
in a body that has proved, for a third 
of a century, its ability to resist the 
weather. 

That's the kind of roof you want. 
It’s the kind you will get if you ask for 
and insist upon Genuine Ruberoid. If 
the Lumber or Building Supply Dealer 
you ordinarily deal with does not have 
Genuine Ruberoid Shingles or Roof- 
ings, tell us the type of building you 
wish to roof or re-roof. We will send 
you samples and descriptive literature. 
And we will also forward the name 
of the dealer in your community who 
takes pride in displaying the sign= 
Distributors of Genuine Ruberoid. 


The RUBEROID Co., New York and Chicago 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


We aim through our authorized dealers not only to supply 


u with a de; 


le line of colorful fire-resisting roofings 


ut also to help you secure a well applied Genuine Ru 


Roof. The ca 


ters, contractors and roofers recommended 


by the dealer in your community handling Genuine Ruber- 
ee ee ee sure p dor 
tion, a Gen 


uine Ruberoid Roof will provide you t 


years of service it is built to 


through careful applica- 
] ji long 


Indicate on the coupon the 


type of building you desire to roof or re-roof. 








Genuine 
-BER-OID 





OOFINGS | 
See 





The RUBEROID Co., (Dept. $4) 95 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me where I can secure Genuine Ruberoid Shingles and Roofings for the 








they are built. Once laid, they are following buildings: 
expensive =, a ea (1 House 1) Garage (1 Church C0 Library 
oe oe "bese hundred fold CO) Theatre C0 Factory C) Store 1 Warehouse 
over for the time and effort t to 
make them attractive. “ve Name 
Address. 
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WO questions that 
come to my desk with 
nearly every day’s mail 


are, “What would you 
suggest that would interest 
my boy and keep him busy 
about the house?” and, ‘“‘What 
machinery would you recommend for my 
home workshop?” 

My answer to the first is, equip a 
home workshop and help the boy to get 
interested in making something, airplanes, 
boats, anything. Answering the second 
question, I would say, first, a band saw; 
second, a turning lathe; and third, a 
bench planer. You may be surprised to 
know how inexpensive they are. 

Since the automobile has taken the 
place of the horse, the vacuum cleaner 
substituted for the broom, and the elec- 
tric refrigerator is cooling our ice boxes, 
changes have come in our home work- 
shops. 

It seems as tho it were just yesterday 
that the home workshop was equipped 
with the footpower sewing machine wood 


Power Machinery for the Home Workshop 


A Band Saw, Turning Lathe, and Bench 
Planer Can Be Had Without Large Cost 


FRANK I, SOLAR 


turning lathes. Today the home worker 
screws a plug in the light socket, turns 
the switch, and a little machine on his 
bench does his sawing, planing and turn- 
ing. At first the small machines were 
mere toys, but the demand for machines 
for the home workshop has been so great 
that many factories are today manufac- 
turing well-built machines that will stand 
up under hard use and will do good work. 
These machines are made in single units 
such as the lathe shown on this page or in 
combination, so that by making a quick 
change one motor will run a band saw, 
turning lathe, jig-saw, planer, sander, tool 
grinder, drill, and other units. 

The home worker is usually most inter- 
ested in the wood turning lathe because 
he can make more finished articles on the 


lathe than he can on any other 
single machine. The wood 
lathe is not a dangerous ma- 
chine, and it will provide parts 
and decorations for pieces of 
furniture that cannot be made 
with the hand tools. After a 
boy has had a little practice in turning 
lamps, candlesticks, fishline wobblers, 
bowls, vases, other bric-a-brac, and mak- 
ing repairs, he may pay for his shop 
equipment by selling lamps and other 
articles he has made. 

For the home workshops equipped with 
wood turning lathes, a number of draw- 
ings for articles that could be used as 
gifts or as home decorations are shown. 


‘Te table lamp is made of two pieces 
of wood. The upright may be two 
pieces glued together with a slot gouged 
thru the center, or it may be asingle piece 
thru which a hole is bored for the wire 
with an auger bit. The base is turned by 
screwing a circular piece to the face plate. 
Beginners in wood (Continued on page 78 


























YESTERDAY—7HE FOOT POWER SEWING 
MACHINE LATHES 
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10-DAY-THE ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVEN HOME - 
WORK SHOP MACHINES 
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NV HAT a world—this new, ever-chang- 
ing world of radio entertainment. 
And how easily the door swings back and 
lets you in. Snap a tiny switch, touch the 
Futt-viston Dial—there you are! 


A tender song of evenings long ago—flash- 
ing scimitars of the Turkish March—the stab- 
bing pathos of Juliet on the baleony—music 
that makes you say “I could dance all night” 
—the latest news of the world—the Presidential cam- 
paign—baseball—football—everything to hold your 


interest. 


No batteries to think about when your radio is the 
Atwater Kent all-electric set. No wondering whether 
your radio is going to work tonight—it always works. 
No mistaking the voice of a famous singer—the tone 
is pure. No need of counting the cost of listening— 
it’s only a fraction of a cent an hour for electric cur- 
rent. Nothing but pleasure, relax- 
ation—the true enjoyment of mod- 
ern radio, 


*Radio’s truest voice.” 
Atwater Kent Radio 
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SWING 
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DOOR 
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Speakers: Models E, E-2, 
nt i al 
ent in size, each $20. 






MODEL 40 A.C. set. For 110-120 volt, 50-60 
cycle alternating current. Requires six A. C. 
tubes and one rectifying tube, $77. 

Also Model 42 ATC. set; $86, and Model 44 
A. C. set, $106 (without tubes). 

Battery sets, $49 and $68 (less tubes and 
batteries). 


Simple, compact, sturdy, beautiful — the 
highest development of all-electric radio 
that you can find today—the Atwater Kent 
all-electric set is so much better in every 
way that it leads by a wide margin. 


So much better—and yet inexpensive, 
appealing to thrift as well as the senses of 
sight and hearing. More than you expect of 
radio—at less than you expect to pay. 


Consult an Atwater Kent dealer about a home dem- 


_onstration. The satisfaction of more than 1,700,000 


Atwater Kent owners must impress you. A trial in 
your own home, with all the family gathered around 
to share the fun, will prove conclusively that here is 


the 1929 all-electric set. 


On the air—every Sunday night— 
Atwater Kent hour—listen in! 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. > 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


4759 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Prices slightly hi 
Wee of the Rett 
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Do your guests 


have to undress 


in the dark ? 


cs 


Exquisite drawing 
of a guest undress- 
ing in the dark, 





ORVILLE Y. 
HIGGINBOTHAM 





RVILLE Y. HIGGINBOTHAM 
had never thought much about 
window shade rollers until he spent 
the week-end at the Bisby’s. There 
were three windows in Orville’s bed- 
room. When he tried to pull down 
the window shades, he found that— 


~. 
Roller No, 1 squeaked » \f SS 


and creaked so loudly 


that he woke up the 
baby in the next room. 
Roller No. 2 had hair-trig- 
ger action. If you looked 
at it cross-eyed, it went 
rattling up to the ceiling. 









‘( 


Roller No. 3 was as stubborn 

as a Missouri mule. Orville 

wrestled with it for half an 

bour and finally (modest man 

that he was) got undressed in 
the dark, 








we your patience with those 
old shade rollers, (the jumpy, 
squawky kind) is exhausted, go to 
your shade man and tell him you 
think life is too short to be wasted 
juggling with old-fashioned rollers. 
Tell him you want the NEW Columbia 
Rollers on your shades—the kind with 
30t040% reserve lifting power—nickel 
plated ends—RUST PROOF—self- 
lubricating bearings that are QUIET. 


Columbia 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Used Cveryichere) ink Peautifil Homes 


Window Shades 
and Shade 






the makers of 


Columbia Cloth 






© Columbia Mills, Inc,, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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turning should consult books on this 
subject from the public library. Such 
oahe will show many kinks that the 
wood-turner uses to produce com- 
plicated pieces of work. 

The table lamp may be made of 
black walnut, mahogany or other 
woods that will stain and polish well. 
However, if the lamp is to be finished 
with lacquer or paint, any inexpen- 
sive wane may be used. 

To make the table lamp shown, 
bore the hole thru the upright; plug 
the holes furnishing a place for the 
centers, and turn to form. Also turn 
the base and glue both parts together. 
Place the lamp in the lathe and sand it 
until it is perfectly smooth. A few 
drops of oil on No. 00 sandpaper is 
best for the final sanding. a the 
turning is to be stained while it is re- 
volving, rub the surface with cloth 
saturated in the stain. After the 
stain has dried, the lamp can be pol- 
ished in the same manner by applying 
a rag containing a little shellac and a 
drop of oil to keep the shellac from 
sticking. Anyone can wire the fin- 
ished lamp, or if you wish, this part 
of the work can be done at any elec- 
tric shop. 


T= ice-cracker, brightly deco- 
rated with two or more shades of 
lacquer, with an ice bag made of 
some heavy material, makes an 
attractive combination gift. 

Hard maple or other similar wood 
should be used for turning the ice- 
cracker. The turning is a simple job; 
a hole may be bored in the large end, 
as shown by the dotted lines, and hot 
lead po into it to add weight to 
the head of the ice-cracker. 

A watch rack is a convenience to 
set on the dresser or on the bedside 
table. While one is changing clothes 
or during the night it makes a most 
satisfactory place for keeping a watch. 

Three pieces, the base, the spindle 
and the top are required to e the 
watch rack. The spindle is turned 
between centers and the other parts 
are turned on the face plate. The 
hole in the top for the spindle is 
bored at an <a of about 45 degrees. 
Decorate the watch rack in a com- 
bination of colors. A beautiful effect 
can be produced on turned projects 
by applying gesso before painting. 
Gesso is a mixture of plaster and 
glue. When it is applied with a 
sponge or a dauber, it produces a 
rough, lined effect similar to your 
rough plaster wall. 


HE candle holder shown in the 

drawing on page 76 is composed of 
two pieces. After one or two of the 
holders have been made, duplicates 
require only a few minutes’ work. 
This project is easy to decorate and 
it makes a useful decoration. 


fhe wall sconce, as the drawing 
shows, is intended to support a 
colored candle. However, by boring 
thru the parts for fixture wire, the 
sconce could be wired and would 
make a very pretty fixture. Two 
larger parts of the wire sconce are 
connected by the short spindle. As 
you will note after studying the draw- 
ing, the back piece, or the part that 
hangs to the wall by a little brass 
late, is just one-half of a cylinder. 
Usually ecorations such as the wall 
sconce are hung in pairs, so by turning 
one back part and sawing it thru the 
center one turning will make backs 
for one pair. 

Gum wood, mahogany or other 
wood that will take a dark mahogany 
stain is good material to use for the 


* 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


[Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


The leg has split and the caster is off— 
it’s hard on floors, furniture and tem- 
pers. But Plastic Wood forced into the 
split and the socket will hold the caster 
firm again. This amazing product— 
that Handles like Putty and Hardens 
into Wood—also holds fast to metal, 
laster, fabric, tile, porcelain or glass! 
t is ideal for filling in furniture dents 
and gouges, too, and can be stained, 
painted or lacquered to any desired 
color. Waterproof and greaseproof. 
For bathroom tile cracks, loose tiles or 
cracked porcelain ask for Plastic Wood 
White Waterproof Tile Cement, spe- 
cially prepared for this use. 


Y{ ib. 35 cts. 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 
ADDISON-LESLIE CO. 

104 Bolivar Street Canton, Mass. 














BARGAIN SPECIAL 


FOR FLOWER LOVERS 


Three Finest 
Peonies 3 $ 


Regular $2 Value FOR 


One Each of these Three Peonies 


FELIX CROUSSE 
Ashes 


EDULIS SUPERBA 
w 


ESTIVA MAXIMA 





The Good saa 
9 Reese Co. Py al 
Dept. D-10 Good endl 
Springfield, p~ by pl Ne 
Ohio 100 Por 42.68 

































wall sconce. A rub varnish or a wax 
finish over the stain will produce a 
very attractive finish. 

There is no other machine that will 
compare with the wood turning lathe 
for training the hand and eye to work 
together, and causing the worker to 
study design and methods of oe 
the work while he produces i 
forms. 

Wood-turning is not a man’s job 
exclusively. Many women produce 
beautiful articles for the home that 
they otherwise would not be able to 
afford. 

Parts for foot stools, chairs, and all 
other kinds of furniture as well as 
broken spindles and other repairs for 
furniture can be made. on the lathe. 
Toys, bric-a-brac, kitchen utensils, 
curtain-pole ends, tie-back knobs, 
birdhouse trimmings, and thousands 
of other home decorations can 
made by the handy man who likes 
to work on the wood turning lathe. 





An Easy Way to Make 
Concrete Dustproof 


(Continued from page 51) 


form, and it is the porosity of the 
untreated concrete which causes the 
wear and the dust-raising properties. 
The water glass fills up the pores, 
becomes hard therein, and also hard- 
ens the concrete itself. Thus the con- 
crete is made dustproof and water- 
roof. 
The treatment of concrete floors 
with water glass is very simple: the 
diluted water glass is simply brushed 
into the floor with an old broom or 
even a whitewash brush. Being water 
white, it can be seen that the solution 
does not have to be applied with the 
same nicety as does a coat of paint 
or varnish. Streakiness in the 
finished or treated concrete does not 
result. As there are no drying or 
other kind of oils in water glass 
solution, the treated or brushed-over 
floor dries out very rapidly, at the 
most, overnight. 
Commercial water glass is sold at 
ractically any drug store and many 
ardware stores under the name of 
“egg preservative.” The commercial 
sirupy water glass as bought should 
be diluted with water before brushing 
it into the concrete. One quart of the 
water glass sirup mixed with 5 gallons 
of water will be found excellent for 
the first coat. If another coat is 
given, and one will not do wrong in 
giving the floor two or even t 
coats of the water glass, it will be 
found that a much stronger solution 
is best for the second coat. This 
second application, and the third also 
can be made by mixing one quart of 
water glass with three quarts of 
water. . 
The solution can be mixed with the 
water in a bucket, stirring it with a 
stick or even the broom with which 
it is to be applied to the floor. It is 
very soluble, and in a half a minute 
a homogeneous solution will be ob- 
tained. The floor to be treated 
should be swept clean of dirt and dust, 
and the water glass solution simply 
brushed into the surface of the con- | 
crete. No skill is needed in applying | Bg oo Teepe ee etre 
the water glass. After it is applied, it | HOME PROTECTION DEPARTMENT (10th Floor) 
will produce a concrete ace that 150 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
will not dust up under continued use, I am interested in * “Keep-A-Roof-Over-Your-Head” Insurance. 
and at the same time it will make the _ Send full information, without any obligation of any sort. 
surface thoroly waterproof.—Ray- 
mond B. Wailes. ; te ere eee ee 
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THE name, YALE, on Fine 
Builders’ Hardware is as Ster- 
ling on silver—a hallmark of 
staunchness, beauty and pro- 
tection. 

Itis a name embedded deep 
in rich tradition. A symbol 
that has served for more than 
sixty years. 

The name, Yale, on your 
Builders’ Hardware is a ster- 
ling guarantee of worth! Look 
for it. Be sure it’s there. 


cs 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Send for booklet on 
Yale Hardware Designs 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


sI~YALE-~K 











Discipline Versus Punishment 


(Continued from page 42) 


est in our home breaks the eggs. How 
Fichtly the whole thing will taken! 
Now, when we assure our friends that 
it didn’t make the least difference, why 
do we in a similar situation feel that we 
have not done our duty unless we have 
managed to hurt a child’s feelings? It 
seems to me that unintentional breakage 
calls for nothing more than an expression 
of regret for the damage done. Let the 
child clean up the mess if it is possible; 
let him help replace the object, if that 
will not be too hard on him. But let’s 
not try to punish a child for the sort of 
thing that in our adult friends we pass 
off with a laugh. 

Where, then, does this leave us as 
regards discipline if the unhappy child’ 
needs only rest and quiet, and the happy 
one has offended unintentionally? 


S I see it, the child must obey his 

parents’ commands. If he doesn’t, 
any method necessary to secure obedience 
must be used, and probably it is only the 
individual parent who has studied his 
child who will know just what this 
should be. Far be it from me, certainly, 
to condemn the mother who gets results 
by understanding four of her children 
and spanking the fifth. But as a rule a 
child taught obedience in infancy needs 
very little correction of this sort. A 
canvass of mothers who followed this 
method revealed that they never have 
to resort to corporal punishment now to 
be obeyed. One mother makes a child sit 
on the stairs, and this isolation from the 
group is penalty enough. I used to say, 
“T don’t want to have to punish.” Now 
it is usually enough merely to say, “I 
don’t want to have to get cross” —which 
shows perhaps that it pays to build u 
a family -eputation for a formidable 
brand of crossness. 

Also, a child must not destroy prop- 
erty, and he must not infringe on other 
persons’ rights. Usually this is done in- 
nocently at first, and the just and proper 
treatment is to explain why it may not 
be done again. If the offense is repeated, 
perhaps some penalty is then needed. 

Now the big question enters in. In 
choosing and administering the penalty 
we must know exactly what we are try- 
ing to get at in the child. The wise 
parent has only one purpose in discipline 
—to see that the child does not develop 
a bad or unsocial trait. If the lesson has 
apparently been learned without pun- 
ishment, why, then, punish? Said m 
little girl when she had painted the bed- 
room wall with bright red antiseptic 
from the medicine chest, “As soon as I 
saw it, I knew I would never do it 
again.” Nor did she. 

But not all problems solve themselves 
as easily as this one. Often, as you other 
parents will testify, they proceed to do it 
again. How, then, are you to deal with 
the repeated offense? Corporal punish- 
ment for children over 2 years of age is 
the most delicate of all to administer. 
As a very wise man says, if you spank 
too hard, the child has a sense of in- 
justice and grievance; if not hard enough, 
bis respect for the treatment and for you 
is lessened. I must admit in this connec- 
tion that one of the finest children I 
know gets a great many spankings and 
switchings. But with the average child 
it is much better to have the penalty 
come as the natural result of the misde- 
meanor, if this can be managed. There 
was the little girl who, in spite of re- 
peated admonitions, loitered and played 
on the way home from school. One day 
there was a party and the mother did 





not remind her of it. The child got home 
too late to go to the party and the loiter- 
ing habit was cured. 

But again, in the use of this method, 
care must be exercised to see that we 
do not cut the child off from the use 
of thi that he needs in his develop- 
ment. t us not as a penalty, for in- 
stance, deprive a child of the privilege 
of climbing, for it is one of the best 
things in the world for his body. I know 
a child of undoubted musical talent 
who is almost unmanageable. One day 
she deliberately marred her piano on 
which, at 3, she already played many 
tunes, and her parents, following a 
natural line of reasoning, sold the piano. 
That piano, it seems to me, is the last 
thing in the house they should have 
parted with, for the child’s future almost 
certainly lies in the musical field. 

It was this example which prompted 
me, when our little girl, under the stress 
of excitement caused by hilarious play 
with other children, purposely scratched 
a record on her phonograph. Figurin 
that hysteria accounted for the act, an 
that it would not happen again, I locked 
the machine until the play was over and 
then restored the instrument to her, 
pointing out in most orthodox terms that 
it must not happen again. But several 
days later, when she was alone and had 
no excuse that I could see, she did it 
again, tho until this time she had been 
as careful of her records as any adult. 

From the standpoint of abstract jus- 
tice, no doubt, we had a perfect excuse 
to take the instrument away from her. 
But we wanted her to have the phono- 
graph. It plays a very important part 
= the environment we wish to build for 

er. 


S° first I tried exhortation, ending by 
asking her to promise that it would 
never happen again. She said she didn’t 
know whether she would or not, and she 
couldn’t promise. Well! What to do? 

Above all, I didn’t want to deprive 
her of the machine. So I put a bluff face 
on the matter and said in a hearty voice, 
“Well, 1 don’t think you will. I think 
you are too big and too smart a girl to 
mar another record. So I’m not going 
to take the phonograph away from you!” 
She looked startled but pleased. And in 
the months that have elapsed since then, 
she has had much pleasure and value 
from the machine and has been as careful 
of the records as of old. 

And now what have we left on the 
subject of discipline? Something like 
this: that if children are trained in 
infancy to obey parental commands; if 
they are handled wisely so that they are 
not allowed to get too tired or over- 
stimulated; if they have the things all 
children are entitled to—a place for un- 
trammeled play and plenty of activity 
to occupy their minds—the matter of 
discipline largely takes care of itself. 

But if we must discipline, let us by 
all means discipline for the sake of the 
child, not for the gratification of the 
neighbors. 

[Editor’s note—The following supple- 
mentary leaflets on child care and train- 
ing are available: 

‘Mothers’ Club Helps: The Home for 
the Child; Food for the Child Under One 
Year; Food for the Child From One to 
Two; Food for the Child From Two to 
Six; Books for Parents. 

Address Gladys Denny Shultz, Better 
Homes and Hofilens. Des Moines, Iowa, 
and enclose a two-cent stamp for each 
leaflet ordered.] 
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Study Your Kitchen 


(Continued from page 37) 


elbow a convenient hei 
do you go for the tools that you use? 
Are bowls, pots, and pans in one ‘ 
spoons and knives in another? here 
are the flour, sigar, spices, and the like? 
How many trips do you make? “None 
at all,” says the lucky owner of a kitchen 
cabinet, “except to get any ble 
— from the ice box.’ 
“None,” says the owner of a convenient 
homemade worktable. “A drawer in 
the table holds the small utensils. The 
bowls, pots and pans are on a shelf under- 
neath, and my staple supplies are on a 
handy shelf not too high above the 
table.” And you will find that she even 
makes use of the underside of the shelf for 
hanging a small sieve, measuring cup 
cooky cutter, egg beater, grater, an 
measuring spoons, in plain sight and 
viene reach. k 
“Why, this is a game,” you are say 
by this time. “TI’ll just keep a pencil cad 
pad handy while I pa several meals 
and list just what I use at my table or 
cabinet.” If you do this, you will soon 
have an eddie list of the utensils that 
you, yourself, need at your own particu- 
lar worktable. With this list in han 
you can turn your attention to the kin 
of tools it is best to buy. This will be 
discussed later. 


To range is the important feature of 
second work center. The kind to buy 
depends ely on local conditions. Give 
some attention to the oven. It should be 
equipped with a thermometer and, if it 
is a gas or electric range that B ee have, 
with a heat regulator. Thi will save you 
no end of time, and Bo: | ou to cook 
more successfully besides. Temperature 
and time are two big factors in good 
cookery. Baking failures are practically 
unknown with equipment like this as a 
help, and oven-canning is made possible. 
If perchance your own stove is not 
equipped in this way, provide yourself 
with an oven thermometer and your 
baking results will be uniform. 

Just as you listed the utensils used at 
your worktable, make a list of those 
needed at the range. Do i? waste steps 
going for salt and pepper? Where do you 
use your potato masher, your double 
boiler, your frying-pans? How far do 
you go for a e or a long 
spoon? 

The third work center is at the sink, 
and the sink itself should be given serious 
consideration. It should be easy to ¢ 
and fitted for convenience. In terms o: 
sinks, this means one that is made of 
sanitary material, such as i 
large enough to hold a good-sized oval 
dish pan, or two small pep gPe tase cg 
are lucky enough to have a dishw: 
sink—and fitted 
with two drain 


” 


t. Next, where © 


water, and can be swung from one 
to another, is a great convenience. 
pans may be stored on a hook or shelf 
under the sink, and supplies and utensils 
kept on a shelf or in a cupboard either 
beneath or above it. Your list of py # 
ment which must be convenient to 
sink for labor saving, will include brushes, 
soaps, scouring powders, and steel wool. 

hile staple supplies and much-used 
utensils are stored in or near the work- 
table, all equipment cannot be kept in 
plain sight and within easy reach of the 
three work centers. There are articles 
which are essential yet are not used every 
day. These things should be kept in a 
storage cabinet or cupboard. 

The refrigerator is the ideal place for 

rishable supplies, and it is a big help to 

ve it located near the table, rather 
than in an entry. 

While the three working centers and 
the storage spaces all have different 
interests, they are really very closely 
related to each other. is ‘should be 
kept in mind when their places in the 
kitchen are planned. 

In selecting your smaller cooking 
equipment, you may choose any of a 
number of materials—bright aluminum, 
gay-colored or white enamel, iron, glass- 
ware, and earthenware. 

Besides Sa See, one 
must think of such things as construc- 
tion, shape, size, and weight. Smooth 
surfaces, round corners, and no seams 
mean good construction. You will find 
utensils of this kind easily cared for. 
Durability depends chiefly on weight. 
Lightweight —y and skillets are not 
sturdy enough to hold their shape, but 
at the same time, extremely heavy 
utensils are not easily handled. You 
must select the article that best fits 
your needs, 


. 


P™ shape will depend on the type 

of stove you are using; for instance, 
a flat-bottomed utensil should be chosen 
for the electric range, so that no heat 
will be wasted. Straight-sided pans are 
good for cooking vegetables. 

Handles are extremely important. 
They should be placed for good Solente: 
and should fit the hand. Wooden handles 
must be firmly fastened so that they will 
not turn, lest dire co uences result. 
Bail handles should lock into a vertical 
position as a protection from heat. 

Double-lipped pans make for ease 
in either right or left-hand pouring. 

Covers should have their share of 
attention. Close-fitting covers with good 
handles are the best buy. 

Whatever you do, do not buy utensils 
just for the sake of stocking your kitchen. 
Buy each thing with a plan for its use 

and storage. Asyou 
consider it, ask 





boards. Nowadays 
the drain boards are 
cast in one piece 
with the sink. If 
you do not have 
enough wall space 
for two drain 
boards, a small 
table on wheels can 
take the place of the 
right-hand one. In 
height, the sink will 
correspond closely 
to the worktable. 
In connection 
with the sink, the 
hinged faucet, 
which combines 
both hot and cold 





Wwe you like to have 
our list of standard equip- 
ment for the kitchen and laun- 
dry? Mrs. Smith has prepared yt 
a sensible, practical list of 
utensils, cutlery, and larger 
equipment, grouped around the 
working centers of these two 
rooms. Senda two-cent stamp 
to Editorial Department L, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
_ Moines, Iowa, and ask for the 
leaflet on standard equipment. 


yourself the ques- 
tion, “Do I have a 
definite use for this 
tool?” An over- 
equipped kitchen is 
urden. An un- 
der uipped_ or : 
oorly equippe 
itchen is a handi- 


cap. 

After selecting 
the pieces that you 
feel you need, de- 
velop the habit of 
using each article to 
best advantage, and 
take care of it in the 
ee it deserves 
to be treated. 
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A Genuine|p. 
Water System 


full 22 5-gallon capacity 


for +] 5 
only 


Compact, yet it delivers a full 225 
gallons per hour; sturdy, yet the 
current it consumes is small; built 
to give long years of faithful, un- 
interrupted service, yet this new 
lp Water System, complete, costs 
only $75 f.0. b. Dayton, Ohio! 


If you are considering a new 
water system for your city or 
country home; if you wantthe big- 
gest value you can get... value in 
terms of low first cost, low oper- 
ating cost and years of trouble- 
free service... by all means see 
this new Ip Water System! 


Like every PP} Water System, 
this new model is a product of 
General Motors, designed by 
General Motors engineers, built 
to General Motors high standards 
of quality. Itsextremely low price 
is the natural result of General 
Motors enormous production 
facilities. 

In addition to this new System 
there is a complete line of IP Water 
Systems...a model for every 
home, large or small; for deep 
well or shallow well. 


Write today for information 
about Pp W ater Systems...models, 
prices and the easy payment plan 
of General Motors. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. F-93, Dayton, Ohio 

EL R 'R 


AT 
TEMS 


When you get a @ Water System, 
you've got something 


Also Manufacturers of 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


Sor Suburban Homes and Farms 
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Designer and Builder, Geo. W. Dasiais: 
Onondaga Valley, N. Y. WEATHERBEST 
Gray Sidewalls with a Green Roof. 














WEATHERBEST Homes 
Hold Their 


Good Appearance 


‘THE test of a building mater- 
ial is how it looks after years 
of exposure. You will find 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingled 
homes outstanding in their 
good appearance because of six- 
teen years of a rigorous policy: 
*‘Not to cheapen materials or 
process to meet price compe- 
tition’’. 

The superior color pigments 
and the quality of preserving 
oils used in the WEATHERBEST 
process bring out all the nat- 
ural beauty of 100% edge grain 
red cedar dideiten. To ever 
paint them over is like cover- 
ing up the natural beauty of 
antique furniture. 


All shingles are 100% edge 
grain, red cedar. Each bundle 
is opened and stained by the 
special WEATHERBEST process 
—a method that insures uni- 
form colors and extra long life. 
Any imperfect shingles are 
replaced with good ones; there 
is no waste. 


Let us send you color chart 
and portfolio of full color 
photogravures showing 
WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles. WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingle Co., Inc., 1032 
Island St., North Tonawanda, 
N.Y. Western Plant—St. Paul, 
Minn. Distributing Ware- 
houses in leading Centers. 


a et | Ei 


Wealtierbesl 





STANED-SHINGLES 
J ForRoors and Swe Waus 6 
ils re 


Wearnersest Srarvev Sutnate Co., Inc. 
1032 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. | 
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Last-Minute Serving 


Made Easy 


(Continued from page 38) 


smartest eati places i in New York 
city, delightfully cunning casseroles 
are used for individual services of 
food. Many of these small baking- 
dishes in oven glass and other wares 
are on the market, and I am predict- 
ing great popularity for them. Any 
mother of children who have different 
food requirements will find it simple 
to alter the vegetable, meat or other 
food prepared in these individual 
dishes. Then the over-weight daugh- 
ter will have less butter in her escal- 
loped asparagus than the under- 
weight son and no one except the 
cook will know about it. Individual 
service is a fine feature in maidless 
homes and in households where some 
member of the family may come late 
to his dinner. 

I like to have as much of the com- 
pany meal ready to serve before 
guests arrive as is possible. This holds 
true when I am expecting just one 
especial friend or when I am enter- 
taining several at a bridge luncheon. 
Very often I make individual services 
of pie, or tarts, to eliminate the cut- 
ting at the last minute. Desserts that 
are to be frozen in the electric refrig- 
erator I frequently put into paper 
cases, so that they may be served with 
no prolonged absence from the dining- 
room. 


RE your timbaleirons stored away 

on a cupboard shelf? If they are, 
why not bring them out aa fry 
some of the thin, delicate cases for 
your next company luncheon? No 
container for creamed chicken, lob- 
ster and other fish, for mushrooms or 
vegetables, ever has equaled this old- 
time favorite. Perhaps a false rumor 
that manufacturing the timbale case 
in the home kitchen is somewhat diffi- 
cult has been responsible for its de- 
cline in usage. There is little founda- 
tion for it. A little experience helps 
in the mastery of this culinary prac- 
tice, but any woman who tries can 
in less than ‘a month’s time become 
skilled in frying the cases. 

There are definite rules to follow in 
using Swedish timbale irons. Here 
they are: Put the iron into the kettle 
with the fat, having the fat deep 
enough to cover the iron by a few 
inches. Heat the fat until hot enough 
to brown a one-inch cube of bread 
in 1 minute (415 degrees on a frying- 
thermometer). Pour some of the 
batter for timbale cases into a ‘cup 
and drain the iron; dip it into the cup, 
holding the iron at an angle until the 
bottom is covered, then straighten 
and lower it to one-half inch from the 
top of the iron. Hold straight and 
lower into the fat and hold there until 
the case is crisp and light brown 
(about 3 to 5 minutes). Take from 
the fat, remove the case from the iron 
and turn it upside down on soft paper 
to drain. Return the iron to the 
rT unless it needs to be reheated 

rst 

Experience in frying timbale cases 
has taught me several lessons. For 
example, if the iron is lowered too low 
in the batter, the case will spread oyer 
the top of thei iron, and its removal is 
difficult. If the batter does not cling 
to the iron when it is inserted, the 
iron is not hot enough. When the 
fat sizzles a great deal and the case 
spreads and drops from the iron, it is 



















































(Ka chea walls 


eas ily fixed 


IT’S so easy to make cracked walls or 
ceilings as as new with Rutland 
Patching Plaster. You just mix with a 
little water and fill the crack or hole. 
Anyone can do it! No muss or bother. 


Rutland Patching Plaster makesa perfect 
patch that’s as lasting as the wall itself. It 
will not crack, crumble, shrink or fall out. 


Paint, wall paper and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching Plaster. If your 
dealer hasn't it, we will mail a pac 
direct and you can pay the postman 
plus postage. Rutland Fire Clay Co., Dept. 
J-34, Rutland, Vermont. Also makers of 
Rutland Roof Coating. 
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too hot. The batter needs to stand 
one hour after being made before it is 
used, and if success is to be attained, 
the cup holding the batter must not 
be set on the stove at any time. 

. My favorite recipe for timbale cases 
calls for the followi ingredients: 1 
egg, 4 cupful of , % cupful of 
flour, 44 teaspoonful of salt, and 4% 
teaspoonful of salad oil. Beat the 

fizhtly and add the milk. Gradu- 
add this to the sifted flour and 

t. When smooth, add oil and set 
aside for one hour. Fry with timbale 
irons. If the cases are lacking in 
crispness and are thick and soft, more 
milk isneeded. When properly made, 
they are thin, crisp and delicate. 

ile timbale cases are especially 
appropriate for holdi creamed 
foods, they are pretty and appetizi 
containers for ss berries, sli 
and sugared peaches, and for desserts 
on the order of blanc m , cus 
tards and gelatines. Whinged arenas 
is used for a topping. 

Timbales are another type of indi- 
vidual food service that a place 
in the luncheon and dinner menu. If 
made of cheese, 8, or some other 
protein-rich food, they take the place 
of meat in the luncheon. Or they 
may be made of meat left-overs. One 
reason why timbales need to be used 
more extensively is because they pro- 
vide such an excellent way of utiliz- 
ing remnants of food. 


r I were introducing the true tim- 
bale to you, I would ask you to bow 
to a custard in which seasonings of a 
savory nature replace the sugar, while 
meat stock or vegetables, rubbed 
thru a sieve, replace all or a part of 
the milk. Timbales, like custards, 
are oven-poached. This means they 
are placed in small buttered molds, 
set on several thicknesses of paper in 
@ pan containing water. The water 
needs to cover at least one-half of the 
mold. They are cooked in a slow 
oven. When cooked, the timbales are 
unmolded, and frequently they are 
meres Desay a on I — y — 
unmolding process by lining t t- 
tom of p ton molds with buttered 
paper, cut to fit. I always cover the 
tops with buttered paper during the 
cooking so the food will not be cooked 
too rapidly. If the timbale curdles, 
the heat employed in the cookery has 
been too intense. 
Spinach timbales are considered 
a treat at our house when served 
with tomato sauce or with a thin 
white sauce to which a few spoonfuls 
of chopped parsley have been added. 
They are especially popular when 
served with roast lamb, at which time 
brown gravy takes the place of sauce. 
To make these timbales, use 3 cup- 
fuls of finely-minced or sieved spin- 
ach. Add 4 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter and 4 eggs, beaten until light 
without being separated. Stir in 2 
teaspoonfuls of salt, 4 teaspoonful of 
pepper, a dash of cayenne, and 4% 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. After 
— thoroly, pour into buttered 
timbale molds, set on paper in a pan 
of water, and bake in a moderately 
slow oven (350 degrees) until firm. 
Then unmold and serve on a hot 
moo surrounding roast lamb or 
b chops, or without the meat and 
surrounded by the hot tomato or 
white sauce. Spinach timbales are 
wholesome for children as well as for 
adults. 
timbales make a welcome dish 
for luncheon or supper. To make 
them, beat 4 eggs until light, and add 


(Continued on page 103) 


“SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, PACTORY AND FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 























To get better value in ordinary things 
—ask for the Wheeling Label 


For the humble home tasks—the menial, everyday service 
—there are certain necessary articles which are sure to 
give you longer, better wear, if they are Wheeling-made, 


The big red Wheeling label identifies highest value in 
such household necessities as Pails, Tubs, Ash Cans, Gar- 
bage Cans, Rubbish Burners—all highly improved by 
Wheeling manufacture. Hand-dipping is one vital process 
by which added quality is achieved. Ask your dealer for the 
Wheeling Red Label and receive extra value for your money. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: NewYork Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis St.Louis KansasCity Chattanooga Richmond 
osm Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 


Thirty-seven years’ experience 
has emphasized the superi- 
ority of the Wheeling proc 
ess of dipping each article 
separately by hand in pure 
molten zinc. While modern 
large-scale production meth- 
ods offer quicker and cheaper 
ways to perform this opera- 
tion, the slower but more 
thorough hand-dipping proc- 
ess is carried on in Wheeling 
factories because it gives « 
heavier, longer-wearing tinc- 
coating inside and out. 
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Let Rosalie Norton 
plan them for you 
r+ free 


Sse much of the charm of a room depends on 
the draperies. Warm red, yellow and orange 
—soft mulberry, tan and coral... . these are 
the colors to use at your windows in winter. 
Their cheery glow makes a room seem cozy and 
warm even on cold blustery days. 

Let Rosalie Norton our interior decorator help 
plan your draperies for this winter. Her services 
are he olutely free. Just fill in the coupon below 
indicating the size, exposure and height of your 
room and from these details she will suggest a 
color scheme best suited to ew particular 
room. She.will also send you clippings of dra- 
peries, glass curtains, upholstery and wallpaper 
with directions for using them. 


Miss Norton’s plans will include 


Puritan Doulton Cretonnes 
Guaranteed Sunfast and Washable 
These cretonnes have delightful colors and de- 
signs and are sold in the leading department 
stores. You can identify them by the name and the sun- 
fast and washable guarantee printed on their selvage. 

* * * 
You will be interested in the booklet, *“Cretonne 
Solves the Problem.”’ It is a practical guide to 
the use of cretonne and gives directions for 
making many decorative accessories. It can be 
had for 25 Cents. 


mn 
Cretormes fs 


F. A. FOSTER & CO.,Inc., Dept. B-43 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 












Sirs:—Please send, at no charge, decorative 
schemes for the rooms which I have checked. 


Enclosed find 25¢ for booklet, *“Cretonne Solves the Problem.”* 
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“‘Let’s Read Aloud 
Tonight” 
(Continued from page 36) 


of them believe the world commenced 
when the Mayflower landed. This 
may or may not be true. As for me, 
I was rather appalled the other day 
to realize that my two children, ba 
one 14 years old respectively, w 
ae much confused about Je Soeownd 
and Hamilton and the political his- 
tory of that time. (Claude Bowers’ 
keynote speech at the Democratic 
convention had set us ing about 
the two statesmen.) And yet I feel 
that, thanks to V. M. Hillyer and 
ee Van Loon (the latter’s 
of Mankind, you know), they 
y do have some imaginative 
poem of world history. “There is no 
excuse for this,” their father said. 
“T can see that they need some home 
reading in American history.” And 
it occurred to me that I would like 
very much to make a list of enter- 
taining and reliable books that would 
supplement at home the work in his- 
tory that is done at school; books that 
the whole family would enjoy. 


S if in answer to my thinking 

along this line, I received the other 
day a most attractive book called 
Roads to the Revolution, by Sarah 
Comstock, (Macmillan $5). “If we 
had only had this book with us last 
summer when we drove thru New 
England,” I thought to myself, “the 
children would othe more about 
American history than they do now!” 
But alas, Roads to the Revolution 
wasn’t published until this a> 
The publishers call it “a friendly 
low-traveler,” and explain that its 
purpose is to accompany the visitor 
to those localities most vividly —- 
ciated with the Revolutionary wa 
(and now and then those of still 
earlier history), and point out, as a 
traveling companion might, the old 
buildings and other landmarks to be 
seen y. Its little journeys today 
by ways of yesterday start from three 
centers—Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia—thus tracing the prog- 
ress of war from the first shot fired 
on Lexington common thru the tragic 
retreat into New Jersey, the bitter 
winter of Valley Forge, the splendid 
heroism of Monmouth, to the days 
of rest, reward, and Mount Vernon. 
The fellow traveler revives for you 
many a stirring old tale, such as 
Molly Pitcher’s gallant fight; Nathan 
Hale’s capture while ised as a 
Dutch schoolmaster; an the perse- 
cution of the Salem witches.” 

This is a very good description. 
However, if all your traveling is done 
at home by way of books, don’t let it 
worry you, for you will enjoy Roads 
to the Revolution just the same. It is 
plentifully sprinkled with photo- 
graphs, and furthermore it is accom- 
panied by a map for a guide. 

I have only one quarrel with ae 
to the Revolution, and that is 


ted of an earnest and literal old 
lady,” says Miss Comstock, “who 
visited this spot’”’ (the scene of the 
Boston tea party) “on her first trip 
east from Iowa, that she gazed about 
at the crowding traffic and ware- 
houses, and crestfallen, sighed, ‘I 
thought I wuz goin’ to see a tea table 
set out, an’ a party. Me, comin’ all 
this way, and not so much as a bite 
of cake.’ 
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party; but if so, they aren’t talking 
of “tea tables,” iss Comstock. 


England tour. Miss Comstock gives 
a splendid list of them at the end of 
her own volume. (It occurred to me 
as I read the list that it would form 
an excellent basis for a club program.) 
Seeing .pene does make you want to 
read about them, just as reading 
about them makes you long to see 
them. I shall not forget how fasci- 
nated one of my little daughters was 
by Hawthorne’s The House of Seven 
Gables after she had seen the house. 
(Incidentally the Riverside edition of 
this book at $2 would be a good fam- 
ily purchase.) 

To return to historical books— 
books that take you off on interesting 
historical by-paths. George Creel’s 
Sam Houston—Colossus in Buckskin 
—_ $3) would be stirring 
out-loud reading for a family. Per- 
haps my Nebraska correspondent 
would like it. Certainly it ought to 
lease that “serious 18-year-old boy” 
if he likes history at all. “From t 
cradle to the FE goeey he,” (the Texas 
hero) “walked with drama,” says 
Creel poetically, and surely Houston 
lived in thrilling times and led a thrill- 
ing life. Another good new book 
that the 18-year-old would like is 
Father Mississippi (Century com- 
pany $5), and this also would be a 
good purchase for the Nebraska 
family. (See Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, for July.) 


F the six-year-old boy likes fairy 
tales, Alice in Wonderland is, of 

course, one of the best, and one that 
never grows stale. In fact, I will 
so far as to say that it ought to be in 
every li . Iwas ever so pleased 
when a Utica, New York, woman 
wrote me the other day, “I want you 
to know how delighted I was to learn 
thru your department that D. Apple- 
ton & company had issued a replica 
of their original edition of Alice in 
Wonderland. I ordered a copy for 
my little daughter as I Mer, Tn 
— vain for one that satisfied 
me.” With large clear type and the 
original John Tenniel drawings (how 
anyone could — want Alice 
in any other can’t under- 
stand), this book is one of our own 
family favorites. 

The Nebraska mother asks one 
more question, one that is often 
asked of me. She writes, “Could you 
advise me of a Bible story book for 
the six-year-old?” I am glad to 
ee an opportunity to answer her 
rere, 

If she wishes a book that the boy 
can read aloud for himself, I 
either Stories From the Old T. 
or Stories From the New Testament, or 
both; these books are written by Sey- 
mour Loveland and illustrated 
ee (Rand MeNally, $2 
each, 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Make this test of your win- 
dow shades now. Rub your 
fingers lightly across the 
surface. 


How can 





Now look at your fingers. 
Surprising, isn’t it? You'd 
never believe that shades 
could get so dirty! 


shades get 


so dirty? 


Doesn’t this Test surprise You? 


| oe Spr rmeuigpyonsant time again. Rugs 
down, woodwork spotless, cur- 
tains fresh. But how about the window 
shades—are they, too, as clean as you 
would like to have them? 

Test one now. Rub your fingers lightly 
across the surface. Surprising, isn't it, 
the accumulated dust and soot? 


Tontine Shades can be Washed Clean 


In the home equipped with Tontine shades 
housecleaning does not stop at the win- 
dows. For Tontine is a washable fabric— 
you need only scrub it with soap, water, 
and a brush to remove every trace of 
smudge and stain, every vestige of dust 
and grime. In a few moments the shade 
is ready to hang up again, fresh and 
clean as when it was new. 


Beauty that lasts through years of service 


Tontine shades not only wear well but 
look well, too. They come in a variety 
of lovely colors, ethene lain or in the 
handsome new corded effect. 

And they keep their beauty. Rain never 
spots them—sun never fades them—the 
most careless handling never causes them 
to crack, —— = fray. — acest 
is im ted wit oxylin, the same 
besic senariak whic ender Duco so 
indifferent to wear and weather. 

To assure yourself of maximum shade 
service and satisfaction, ask your dealer 
to mount your du Pont Tontine Shade on 


ND 
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Tontine shades can be washed clean—freed from every trace of 
dust and stain with soap, water and a brush. The offer ef a sample 
shade at $1.50 is made for introductory pur poses only and not more than 
one shadecan be sent to a home at this price. 


the companion product—Tontine Rollers. 


A sample shade of 
du Pont Tontine for $1.50 


For $1.50 we will send you a Tontine 
shade in white, cream, green or ecru, in 
any width up to 40 inches. This special 

ice is for introductory purposes only. 
tte it is lower than the retail price, 
we must limit the offer to only one shade 
for each home. 

Get one of these Tontine shades for 
your bathroom window—here the test is 
usually more severe than in any other 
room. Take measurements according to 
the instructions below. Enclose $1.50 
(cash or check) and mail the coupon to 
us today. 


TINE 


ate. u. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE ‘WINDOW SHADE 


Follow these details carefully 


- Take down from brackets shade you wish to replace. Measure 


exact tip to tip width, including metal pins at each end of roller. 
(See diagram below). Measure also length of shade unrolled. 
Specify which color wanted: White, Cream, Ecru, or Green only. 
Fill out coupon fully. Enclose $1.50. 





= Measure from tip to tip. including metal pirrs Use yord stick == 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 

S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. BHG—0Oct, 

Canadian subscribers address coupon: Canadian 

FabrikoidLimited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
This Coupon not good for a Shade over 40 inches wide 

Herewith $1.50. Please send me complete Tontine shade... .. 

inches wide, tip to tip, and... . inches long (shade unrolled). 


White Cream 1] ru Green 1 
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Homes of Outstanding American Women 


joy and a place of so much 
auty and much comfort. 
It was here, too, that 
she welcomed me as a 
guest. For, as she wrote 
me when we were planning 
my visit, “I live at Blue 
Point. Long Island, dur- 
ing the summer, and I 
po. exist during the win- 
ter in New York.” She 
met me at the Blue Point 
station, dressed in gray 
velvet softened with gray 
lace—a lovely and erect 
woman with masses of 
gray hair arranged high 
on a beautifully held head, 
and gleaming dark eyes 
under a noble forehead. 
Borne swiftly away in 
Blue Point’s only taxi, 
we were soon skirting a 
conte hedge, and turning 
tween stone gate posts 
into the short, curvi 
driveway which leads to 
her home—a _ driveway 
bordered on either side by 
blossoming bridal wreath. 
I saw a pleasant house 
of weather-stained shin- 
gles with white painted trim, and a deep 
piazza, bright with flower boxes full of 
ansies, rising before me; and even before 
entered it I became aware of the variet 
of loveliness with which it was surrounded. 
There were shady maple trees, and a fra- 
grant, white lilac bush, and evergreen 
trees lifting the tall candles of their new 
growth. Under one of these a rockery, en- 
circled by rainboy:-colored abalone shells 
had been built to form a birdbath. There 
were a rambler rose bush and a bush of 
wistaria; there was a little pool with shim- 
mering gold fish darting back and forth 
in its quiet waters. Farther back, a little 
later, I found two immense tulip beds; one 
deep rose, the other red and yellow, like a 
Spanish flag. I found purple lilacs against 
a small gray barn; I found a rose arbor 
with clustering branches (an arbor built 
by General Booth, who has a taste for 
carpentry). I found, in short, more differ- 
ent, beautiful, growing thi than I 
should have believed it possible to find 
gathered together in so small a space, and 
I should love to describe these to you in 
detail. But Mrs. Booth has done this so 
exquisitely herself that I want you to 
hear about the garden in her words rather 
than in mine. Meanwhile I want you to 
come with me and go thru the doorway 
which she has thrown so hospitably open. 


HE entrance hall, which, as I have 
already said, was the original living- 
room, is still cozy and homelike enough to 
serve that purpose. The stairway is 
laced unobtrusively at one end; you are 
rdly conscious of it as you enter. In- 
stead you are conscious of the fireplace 
the bookcase, the piano, the big comfort- 
able table, and the big comfortable chairs; 
you are conscious of the many pictures 
anging on the wall. There is one of the 
harbor, and one of a snow scene; there are 
many Madonnas. There is a fine portrait 
of General Booth, and a charming one of 
Florence Barclay at her loveliest. There 
is a large autographed one of Julia Marlow 
and E. H. Sothern as the appeared 
together in Hamlet;—“Dear Julia,” Mrs. 
Booth says with deep affection as I stop 
to look at this, “she is one of my very best 
friends. I have another picture of her 
upstairs which I must show you too. But 
first I want you to come to your own room 








(Continued from page 25) 
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The library in the Booth home. Low bookcases intersect wall 
spaces covered with heavy embossed wallpaper of old gold 


and have a little rest, for I am sure you 
must be very tired.” I was, a little; but 
somehow every trace of weariness seemed 
to vanish as I entered the guest room 
which I was to occupy for the next thirty- 
six hours. It was flooded with sunshine 
which poured into it from seven win- 
dows; and everywhere around it there 
were flowers: tulips, red, yellow, pink 
and mauve, in bracket vases on the walls, 
in clear, tall, green vases on the bureau 
and tables; there were pansies on the 
dressing stand; there were lilies of the 
valley beside the large soft bed. 


FELT as if Maud Ballington Booth 
had taken the soul of her garden and 
poses it in that bright two we for my 
onefit, and by this gracious act on her 
part, I was immediately refreshed and 
strengthened. 

The room had many other attractions, 
besides the sunshine, the flowers, and the 
delightful supply of reading material, as 
I gradually discovered. Here, too, 
there are many pictures, among them 
one of Mrs. Booth’s daughter when she 
was a lovely golden-haired child. The 
windows, the bed, and the couch are 
all draped alike with yellow-flowered 
chintz. The walls are covered with deep, 
cream-colored paper. The woodwork is 
white. The desk, the two bureaus, the 
wardrobe, the bedside table, and the 
large “utility” table are all mahogany. 
There are taupe rugs on a polished floor. 
Last, but not least, there is a large closet 
plentifully supplied with hangers; a 
private bathroom plentifully supplied 
with towels, and, I venture to add, since 
many hostesses overlook this detail— 
there are not only plenty of blankets 
and a down puff on the , there are 
more blankets in a bureau drawer, and I 
was promptly shown their hiding place. 
No amount of skillful interior decorating 
can compensate to a guest who has 
shivered all night; and I felt after my own 
refreshing sleep that Mrs. Booth might 
well write an authoritative pamphlet on 
“The Ideal Guest Room—What It 
Should Contain.” 

Besides the room I oceupied, there are 
two other guest rooms in Mrs. Booth’s 
house. One of these, done in tones of 
pink, is kept for the use of her daughter, 





who now has a home of 
her o but who returns 
to Blue Point for frequent 
visits to her parents. The 
other was used by Fior- 
ence Barclay whenever, be- 
fore her tragic and un- 
timely death, she came to 
stay with her sister. In 
this room the proofs of 
The Rosary were read and 
corrected. It is furnished 
in birdseye maple. The 
window curtains are 
white, but there is much 
blue in the rug, Se 
bedspread, and in the up- 
holstery of the chairs. A 
shelf filled with Mrs. 
Barclay’s books bound in 
purple is on one wall; 
while on the door is a 
banner bearing the words, 
The Rosary, and a copy of 
the plate which identifies 
the memorial cross in the 
village of Hempsteath, 
England, long Mrs. Bar- 
clay’s home. 
neral Booth’s study, 

and Mrs. Booth’s bed- 
room, from which a little 
balcony leads, are also on this floor. In 
the study the plain blue wallpaper has a 
border of birds, and I thought at once of 
“blue birds for happiness.” There are 
blue voile curtains, and blue is the out- 
standing color of the figured rug. The 
bedroom, however, is dominated 3 Mrs. 
Booth’s own favorite color—yellow. The 
white beds are covered with yellow and 
white striped spreads; the windows are 
curtained with yellow voile over white 
voile, and a yellow brocade cushion adorns 
a simple chair. Yellow, too, is the wood 
used for the inlay in the beautiful French 
furniture—bureau, chiffonier, wardrobe, 
and the chair, which was a gift from a de- 
voted friend. In this house, where it is so 
easy to find symbols everywhere, we feel 
that the color in Mrs. Booth’s room is 
characteristic of the sunshine which she 
has brought into many cheerless lives. 

Descending the unobtrusive staircase, 
we turn to the right and enter the library 
for a visit before lunch. This room is en- 
tirely surrounded by low bookcases placed 
under latticed windows without curtains, 
which intersect wall spaces covered with 
heavy embossed paper of old gold. 


Gly paper makes an ideal background 
for pictures, and here, too, there are 
many; among them a lovely portrait of 
Mrs. Booth’s mother, and autographed 
likenesses of Roosevelt, Wilson, Glad- 
stone, Disraeli and other celebrities. It is 
interesting to study these signatures and 
the sentiments which accompany them. 
Interesting also to note the character of 
the books which crowd the spacious 
shelves. For here are not only many of 
the classics—Shakespeare, Scott, Steven- 
son, Dumas, Bulwer and others—but a 
good deal of lighter fiction as well. 

A musical gong sounds somewhere in 
the distance. We cross the homelike hall 
again and go into the dining-room. Here 
the walls are covered with ‘white embossed 
paper above paneling which is alternately 
mahogany colored and white. The carpet 
is green; a long door leads out to the break- 
fast porch. The table is simply laid, and 
at each place is what we have learned to 
call in» hotels and dining-cars a “blue 
plate’”—that is, where everything requisite 
for a course may be put at once, thoin sepa- 
rate compartments. Mrs. Booth’s plates, 


— 
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as a matter of fact, are not blue at all; 
they have pretty pastel ainted 
flowers on a pale ground, and at the 
moment they are heaped high with 
the duckling for which Long Island 
is famous; succulent peas, steaming 
potatoes, spicy applesauce; and they 
simplify serving enormously (to say 
oaies of dishwashing!), a necessary 
consideration in the little gra 
shingled house. For tho Mrs. Boo 
has a housekeeper—a sweet, elderly, 
silvery haired woman whose name, 
most appropriately, is Mrs. Silver!— 
there are no servants in the modest 
establishment. 

There is a blessing. Then we dine 
heartily and well. Sunny Sing, the 
little Pekingese, plays about the 
room as we eat. Mrs. Booth shows 
a great affection for him, but we feel 
he has serious rivals in the birds out- 
side who are never long from her 
thoughts. She shows us the gourds 
which she hung high for the wicked 
little wren who is a polygamist—he 
has two wives! She calls our atten- 
tion to the color of the catbirds, to 
the notes of other feathered friends. 
She would be perfectly happy we feel, 
to work in her garden indefinitely, 
listening to their songs, but she has 
many other tastes which keep her 
happy indoors. She loves to cook; 
she loves to sew; she loves to read 
aloud. All this she explained to me 
by slow and delightful degrees. Then 
she told me of another hobby which 
revealed a still different side of her 
versatile nature. 

“IT am extremely fond of house 
pestee. I paint the outside of our 

ittle cottage ‘Overstrand,’ on Long 
Cove every spring, myself. Do you 
like the water? I love it dearly, and 
find in swimming one of my test 
pleasures. If you would enjoy the 
trip, I want to take you across the 
bay in my motorboat to Fire island, 
and show you my little ‘dream 
house.’ ”’ 

I hastened to assure Mrs. Booth 
that I was extremely fond of the 
water. And an hour later, armed 
with a picnic basket, sweaters and 
oilskins, we started for the creek 
where the little ““Greyhound”’ is tied 
to the shore. Soon her flags were 
flying and her engines throbbing 
gaily, and with Mrs. Booth at the 
wheel, we chugged merrily away. 

I shall not soon forget that long 
Sunday afternoon spent in the little 
camp at Fire island. 1 lay on a couch 
facing the ocean, watching the surf 
come in, and listening to the sound of 
it. I was very tired, and very thank- 
ful for the peace and quiet and gray- 
ness of it all. But most of all co 
thankful because of the woman who 
had taken me there. And when at 
last I had to leave it, and her, to go 
away, I knew that I was not leaving 
it, or her, forever. I knew that, some- 
time I would have to return and see 
them both again. 

For that is the way the “Little 
Mother” makes you feel when you 
come into her home. 


The Soul of My Garden 


Maud Ballington Booth 


ARS ago, as a toddling baby 
I played amid violet beds an 
moss covered banks, starred with 
primroses, while gleaming white amid 
the fern shadows, were snowdrops, 
bordering the paths. 
I was born in the country. Mar- 
echal Neiland Banksian roses climbed 
around my mother’s window.  For- 
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The simplicity of this interior is in itself inviting. The floor of friendly, 





polished oak gives the vista much of its charm, See how graciously it sets 
off the fine Chippendale of the dining-room. 
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SoME houses bid you welcome as soon 
as you enter their doors. There is a 
cheery hospitality about them that you 
can’t quite explain at first. Then you 
look again at the floors and under- 
stand. Oak! Warm in coloring, deep 
in grain, rich in character . . . a wood 
that takes a hundred years to grow, 
and longer than that to wear out. 

Oak floors in a house are visible 
evidence of good taste and good work- 
manship. They are recognized by 
everyone—real estate man, builder, 
home owner—as a true index of qual- 
ity. If you are planning to buy or 
build a home, you will naturally want 
your house to have the gracious beauty 
and the added worth that goes with 
floors of oak. The difference in cost 
between oak floors and floors of less 
durable material is only a trifling sum 
when you compare it with the hun- 
dreds of dollars of increased value that 
oak will give to your home. 
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A floor that seems 


« , - 
to say, Come in 


If you own a house that doesn’t 
already have oak floors upstairs and 
down, you can have them laid right 
over the old floors at small expense 
and without inconvenience. Ask your 
contractor, architect or lumber dealer 
for an estimate. 

Think of the satisfaction of having 
floors of polished oak all through your 
home! Floors that blend harmoni- 
ously with your fine furniture and en- 
hance the beauty of your decorative 
scheme . . . floors that are smooth, 
dust-proof and easy to keep clean! 
And think of the profit you will make 
if you ever sell or rent the house. 

Let us send you literature and help 
you with advice on any flooring prob- 
lem. This advertisement is published 
by the Oak FLoorinc BurgAu, 1266 
Builders’ Building, Chicago. A non- 
profit bureau maintained by the oak 
flooring industry for the benefit of 
home owners and builders. 


There is a friendly greeting 
in the warm glint of OAK as 


SCRANTON 
C) rapery bo abstas 





WINDOW 
TREATMENTS 


‘eer ad atid 
very different rom 


ea next doin 


EE the new Drapery Style Book. 

It contains 77 illustrations of un- 
usual drapery treatments — also charts, 
complete descriptions and color sug- 
gestions. It is the work of Hope Harvey, 
noted decorator. 
You can see this book and the correct 
Scranton Fabrics everywhere, in stores 
noted for their drapery style leadership. 
Mail the coupon and 10c. for 36 page 
booklet showing in reduced size all 
material in large Style Book. The Style 
Book may be had for $10.00. 


Mail 
today 





SCRANTON LACE COMPANY, 
SCRANTON, PA. (Dept. 33) 
Enclosed is 10c. for booklet showing in reduced size 
the drapery suggestions in your Drapery Style Book. 

















t-me-nots and meadowsweet grew 
by the streamlet that separated the 
old rectory garden from the meadows 
beyond. 

can remember well, altho I was 
only 3 years old, when my father’s 
parish henge to the east of London, 
and I had to play in a garden shut in 
by high walls and often shadowed by 
a pall of fog and coated with dust and 
soot from the great city. 

It was there, however, that I was 
given my first, my very own garden, 
a little plot of earth about 6 x 10 feet. 
I dug and seeded, sowed and plan 
with rather poor results, despite h: 
labor. A little later, I began to work 
with more pleasure and certainly 
with better results, over a big window 
garden in my nurse It was filled 
with geraniums, fuchsias, ferns and 
other small plants, and made more 
joyous to me by the near proximity 
of my birds, bright of plumage, and 
glad of song, that I was allowed to 
care for all by myself thru the days 
of my childhood. 

Going into public life very young, 
and into a life of work that took me to 
the sad and needy portions of our 

t cities, of necessity I lived far 

rom the touch and blessing of a 

garden. It was after my first bab 
was born, and I had fought dea 
thru a long and dangerous fever, that 
a great longing came to me to get 
back into the restful atmosphere of a 
garden. 

I remember saying to my husband, 
as he sat by my bedside, “Could we 
not find a cot somewhere, how- 
ever tiny, with a little gate and a path 
leading to the door with flowers on 
either side?”’ 


Aw later we found our cottage. 
It was in New Jersey, overlooking 
the marshes. A very poor little place, 
and there was no path leading to the 
door, but there was a garden behind, 
about 50 feet long by 12 feet wide. 

What a happy summer we had 
working in our garden after office 
hours, or when we came back from 
some far trip. I grew morning- 

lories and canary-bird vines on the 
ence, and my husband rivaled our 
neighbors with his corn, cucumbers, 
and tomatoes. 

Then, tho we moved to a house 
with a bigger garden in Montclair, 
New Jersey, there came a period in 
my life when all spare moments, all 
rest hours, had to be given to my 
children. My garden had to be, not 
a nts for flower culture, but a play- 

und. 

From that time on for many years, 
tho deep in my heart the soul of the 
garden still ed to me, as truly as 
it had when I was a baby among the 
violets and snowdrops, I had to live 
absolutely for other things. More 
and more the call of aching hearts in 
the sad places of human agony. 
claimed my busy hours and shared 
with my children all that was in me 
to give. 

ut the good time came to me at 
last, and again, it was thru illness, 
when I to find some rest, some 
healing, some inspiration away from 
the crowds. 

Once more trees whispered to me, 


birds their m , the soft 
turf fee. | my w eet, and the 
few blossoms that I had time to 


plant, satisfied me with their beauty. 

As the years have passed, my gar- 
den has grown more and more into 
my life, and I feel most strongly that 
it has been a wonderful blessing to 





Name me in my work. I often feel that 
Street my Long Island garden is the earthly 
City State | 
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Plan Now For 
Winter Comfort 


Icy blasts will soon again be sweeping 
through loose doors and windows, creat- 
ing unhealthy draftsand making it almost 
impossible to maintain a comfortable 
temperature in your home. 

Prevent a repetition of last winter’s 
discomforts and needless waste of coal 
this year by installing 


U-TACK. 
Metal Weatherstrips 


now, before cold weather sets in. 
You can easily, quickly install these wonderful 
new metal weatherstrips yourself at the cost of 


Only *1.25 Per Window 


U-Tack Metal Weatherstrips, made of uine 
spring bronze, will not rust and once installed will 
last a lifetime. U-Tack-comes ready cut in con- 
venient lengths with clean cut nail holes panehed 
clear through. Are perfectly fitted without re- 
moval of sashes or doors. Small hammer and 
er of shears the only equipment uired. No 
elp, no trouble, no extra expense, ou can do 
all the work you A 
See U-Tack Metal Weatherstrips at your hard- 
ware dealer or write to us for interesting illustrated 
literature. U-Tack’s complete cost only 


$1.25 per window 
1.75 per door 


Right now is the time to install them. 


U-Tack Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
6677 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 











Dreer’s 


Autumn Catalogue 





lists all Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which 
should be planted in the Fall. It illus- 


trates and describes the beau- 
tiful Roses which we have 
specially prepared for Fall 
planting, and the Spring-flower- 
ing Bulbs, including choice 
importations. 


A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring 























American Landscape School, 79-J Newark, New York 
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Heaven to which my weary spirit 

never turns in vain for inspiration. 

Surely we can feel that all the beau- 

ties of nature come to us with a divine 
straight from God. 

In the springtime when the willows 
are waving ir filmy green drap- 
eries, when the clear, silvery notes of 
meadow larks are challenging to joy- 
ous hope, and the tender trill of 
song sparrows are whispering of love, 
I hang over each little row of sprout- 
ing bulbs and feel with joy the fra- 
grant earth beneath my fingers. It 
is then that the soul of my en 
whispers to me, “Oh, it is to be 
alive! Life is beauty, life is love, life 
is joy and life is irresistible, all-con- 
quering.” 

In the good, warm days of summer, 
when all my dear bird friends are 
busy with their nestlings and the color 
and fragrance of my garden is at its 
height, I sit resting sometimes on 
the steps of my piazza, drinking in 
the sweetness, the melody, the sun- 
shine, and again it whispers to me, 
“All work, all toil, all effort is worth- 


while.” 


NE autumn day I came back to 
my garden from a quiet sail over 

the blue waters of the bay. Under 
my feet a carpet of dry leaves crack- 
led and the faint warm wind rustled 
in the brown trees, while the glorious 


glow of the sunset was caught and , 


reflected by the far-flung leaves of 
the crimson creepers that festooned 
the house, the arbors and the hedges. 
No birds sang now, but the whirr and 
chirp and shrill of insects, the sweet- 
ness of the last grapes, fallen from 
the arbor, the indescribable breath 
of soft, warm earth and fading leaves. 
Again the soul of this bel6ved garden 
spoke: ‘Now it is time for renewed 
effort, for new plans and thoughts. 
Put your hopes and dreams into my 
heart and I will keep them safe and 
warm for P ips thru their long winter 
sleep, and as surely as the spring 
sunshine will come again, so shall your 
visions come true and your 
garden live in reality.” 

I do not think I could carry the 
burdens that are mine, nor go thru 
with the strenuous life that I live, 
were it not for my garden. It is the 
one place and the one work which 
pe me the most to fling care aside 
and to forget worry and mental 
"y have ts ked b gard 

I have n as y m en 
friends to tell them of my oun and 
success with my flowers. First of all, 
let me say most emphatically that 
my garden is not a gardener’s —. 
Doubtless, many persons, vi 
wealth to spend and no time from 
their social duties to spare, have to 
leave their dens to competent 
hired heip. They doubtless have suc- 
cessful results and a glorious show. 
The gardener buys, chooses, plants 
and cares for the flowers. The owner 
when he has time, walks around and 
views them, has them cut and sent 
in to decorate the house, but they 
are almost strangers to him. It is 
like persons, so busy with social life 
that ey, leave their chews, $0 
nurses @ vernesses, seeing them 
only when, ail dressed up, they come 
down to afternoon tea, or receive their 
parents in the nursery for a brief 
visit in the evening. 

I have to save and plan to buy 
each bush and t, and to send in 
my bulb order, but if I had money to 
throw away, and could buy hundreds 
of flowers to put into my garden, I 


t should want to purchase each flower, 
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~ Awake 


or 
AsLEEP 
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trained posttions 
cause fati gue! 


O one would think of standing in the — 


awkward position shown above. Try 
it and see how quickly it becomes un- 
comfortable. 

Yet thousands sleep in this same un- 
natural position. They simply do not notice 
it, because the strain is less lying down; 
and habit has made them used to it. 

But the same harmful effects are there: 
curved spine, strained nerves and muscles, 
cramped vital organs. That is why so many 
people seem to sleep soundly but do not 
get healthful, refreshing rest. 


To be sure of restful sleep... 


Make deep, refreshing sleep a certainty by 
equipping your bed with a Rome De Luxe 
Spring. This remarkable bedspring sup- 
ports your body naturally. Its unique con- 
struction allows every coil to move with 
absolute freedom. Thus, this spring yields 
freely to the 
pressure of your 
hips and shoul- 
ders, yet rises to 
relieveall strain 
on the vital or- 
gans between. 


The spine lies straight and natural; nerves and 
muscles are entirely free from strain. Deep, 
refreshing sleep comes quickly. 

Arrange with your furniture or department 
store for a De Luxe trial. Note the invigorat- 
ing effects of the natural, relaxed sleep this 
better bedspring brings. And be sure that 
the spring is a genuine Rome De Luxe. Its 
unique free coil movement is found in no 
other bedspring. 


New... Rome De Luxe Slip Covers 


Now your bed can combine restful com- 
fort and good looks. This new slip cover 
gives the trim, tailored appearance of a box 
spring, yet costs but little. It also keeps 
out dust and dirt. A special hook/ess fastener 
insures neat fit with easy handling. One 
zip, and it’s on! Ask your dealer to show 
you one. 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland has written an in- 
teresting booklet explaining fully “How 
Better Sleep Builds Better Health.” Send 
for a free copy right now. 


The ROME Company, Inc. 
New York - Chicago - Boston 
Baltimore - Rome, ; 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


Sleep this natural healthful way— 
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Here is the new Rome 
Slip Cover. Gives the tailored ap- 
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De Luxe 


spine straight, body fully relaxed 







‘Defiuxe” 


~ the Bedspring Luxurious 
qratity points iy ibis spring bas. for it a 
sure! now have. ry two beautiful 
phen de co ~“Orcbi poy doh 


~The ROME Company 


ROME. METAL BEDS « DAY BEDS « COUCH HAMMOCKS 


BEDSPRINGS « 

















































































Daxz you 
shift your fur- 
niture—or will 
your rugs 
show scars like 
these? You're 
safe if you use 
NoMars. 


coverings. The 
broad beveled- 

edge base 
@ spreadsweight 
gently over 
rugs, Carpets, 
and linoleums. 


NoMazs 
fic standard 
grip-neck cas- 
ter sockets. 
The dark 
brown base 
blends with 
furniture and 
floor cover- 


ings. 


Prcune 4 
to a set, with 
sockets. Look 
for this carton 
to be sure of 
NoM ars — 
made only by 
the makers of 
Bassick casters. 





heavy furniture. 


a few cents may 
save you many 
dollars in floor 
coverings. Order 
NoMars from your 


No Mar REsTs 


for furniture 


if he cannot su 


coupon below. 








The Bassick Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


1 Send me copy of the NoMar Booklet to help me select 
the right furniture rests for my furniture. 


City 
. 





4 NoMazs 
§ protect floor 


Four sizes—for light, medium, heavy, and extra 


Size No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
Width of base....... 1%" 144” 2” 2" 
Price (Set of 4)...... $.75 $.80 $1.05 $1.50 
Invest in NoMars; hardware, furni- 


ture or house fur- 
nishing dealer; or, 


ply you, use the 
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and do the work myself. Somehow, 
I feel that if my en were not 
planned in my own t and worked 
out with my own hands, the result 
of my own loving effort, it would not 
have a soul at all for me. Its voices 
and tears and smiles and murmurin; 
would be lost to my senses. I should 
not be in tune with it. 

Of course, I sometimes wish I had 
more money to spend on my garden 
because I can give so much pleasure 
to others with my flowers, but per- 
haps, if I could be more lavish in my 
expenditures, they would not seem 
quite as much to me. 

Then again, if I do not work in 
my garden and do not know it in- 
timately, I should not be so close to 
those who also love it and have come 
to live there with me, and who, bless 
their dear little hearts, think that 
they own it! Sometimes they only 
seem to tolerate me because I, too, 
love their paradise. They are so 
many, so full of life and song, so 
busy with interests of their own, so 
funny in their little ways and tricks, 
that I should need a volume to tell 
their story. Robins, catbirds, thrash- 
ers, song sparrows, orioles, yellow 
birds, gold finches, barn swallows, 
phoebes, warblers, grackles and many 
others. Bathing, feeding, nesting, 
close to me and always filling the 
garden with gladness, life, beauty. 

Each pair of builders that returns 
is dear to me, but I think those that 
mean the most are my little wrens, 
of whom I could tell a thrilling story, 
had I the time. 


I HAVE a rose bush that I planted 
years ago, that is now one of my 
chief delights. It is a Dr. W. Van 
Fleet. I bought it when that rose 
was first put on the market. It grows 
over a trellis my husband has built 
for me,and he has added to it often 
as the years have gone by. The 
branches near the roots are as thick 
as my arm and it puts out long trail- 
ers, twenty and thirty feet long every 
season. Without exaggeration, I can 
say that it has given me thousands of 
blossoms at a time, every season. 

Perhaps my greatest joy is a bed 
I cut straight across my lawn, sit- 
uated away from the trees and shad- 
ows, in the full sunshine. It is one 
hundred fifty feet long and three feet 
wide. It is a succession of beauty. I 
planted first, a hedge of pink roses, 
choosing the Otto Meyer. The rose is 
large, fragrant, and a beautiful pink. 
Later I to plant in the bed, 
bulbs and dy plants that would 
give a succession of color. So now, 
I have the following combinations: 

Very early in the spring, at the 
back of the bed, I have a mass of 
narcissi, the Emperor and Empress. 
This is followed in front of the rose 
bushes, by masses of pale blue Bran- 
dywine bluebells and a long row of 
Pride of Harlem, Darwin tulips. Then 
comes my stately row of white 
Madonna lilies and in front of them, 
blue larkspur, the Belladonna variety, 
and white and pink phlox. 

As the pink roses and larkspur 
bloom together, and very often are 
still blooming when the lilies are at 
their height, it makes a wonderful 
color combination. 

Along my driveway, I have a 
broad band of iris, planted between 
flowering shrubs. I have six or eight 
varieties planted in masses of color 
which are exceedingly attractive; in 
front of this; three long rows of tulips. 

I have a long fence at the other side 
of my garden which is covered with 
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WATER ( 


Direct from Well, Lake, i 
Cistern and Stream | 








NATIONAL UTILITI 
CORPORATION 








Plant Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Perennials, this Fall 
All varieties planted this Fall will flourish 
next Summer. Buy direct from New York 


stock—save money. 
what, where, and how to plant. Write for 
your copy today. 
Free Delivery to Your Door— 
See Catalog 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
9 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 











Plant the Finest Tulips Now and En- 
joy Gorgeous Flowers in Spring. 

Giant, choicest, imported bulbs. | 
Seven named varieties: Colors, Bright 
Rose, Scarlet, Salmon Rose, Lavender , 
Yellow, Lilac, Crimson. 
100 Bulbs for $3.90—Postpaid 


Illustrated Catalog Free Write Today 


po. MONTES “élcdsles cau. 
PEONIES Eee $3 


The most beautiful flower of : them to beautify 
your home or for profit. Plant Peis Fall tor best bloome—easy 
to grow anywhere—Free instructions for planting— Your choice 

glorious ks and white-Named varieties-Specia! 
Postpaid .00 per dozen-$20.00 per hundred (not pre- 
paid,— hardy roote—eure to w—Satisfaction 
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Dorothy Perkins roses and a few 
crimson ramblers. In front of thi 
I have several kinds of spirea, 
have now planted a long row of 
Madonna lilies to come up and bloom 
before my dahlias. 

My porch on one side is festooned 
with honeysuckle and Virginia creep- 
er, and on the other is a mass of 
Dorothy ee — Bh 
creepers grow over the porch a 
I am delighted at. the effect, but my 
husband protests most vigorously, 
because he insists that it will ruin 


the shingles. 
1 have a bed of ferns all along the 
base of the piazza, and in out 


among them, the little blue stars of 
the periwinkle, or as I believe they 
call it now, the ground myrtle. Of 
course, I am told this rots the wood- 
work of the piazza, but in this, also, 
I have my way. 

In the center of my lawn, in front 
of this pon I have my new de- 
light, a lily pond, eighteen feet lo 
eight feet wide, and two and cmvhell 
feet deep. Last summer this was an 
experiment. I started it with fear 
and trembling, ially as my hus- 
band showed little enthusiasm. He 
shares with me all the work and all 
the joy of my garden, but sometimes 
he is a little doubtful about my ex- 
—— After the first summer, 

am glad to say, he joined me in my 
enthusiasm. 

My pool was built too late to plant 
the hardy lilies, so I bought eight 
beautiful, non-hardy water lilies. 
They gave me a profusion of blos- 
soms, blue, purple, pink, white, 
crimson, cream color, and red. The 
lily pads themselves were to us 
almost as beautiful as the blossoms. 
Imagine my delight when I went to 
my pool one morning and saw, sea 
on a lily pad, a charming little green 
and gold frog. 


M* goldfish also grew tame 
and would come up and swim 
around my fingers. They, of course, 
added a wonderful dash of color amo 
the lilies. They would follow meas 
walked from side to side of the pool, 
and they kept down all the mosquito 
wigglers that might have made the 
a menace. 

But after all, what is the soul of my 
garden? To me, it seems to be some- 
thing quickened to love and sweet- 
ness and beauty, by the divine touch 
of life. It is a something that God 
gives us to rest and soothe us with 
an influence we can find nowhere else. 

As I knelt last fall beside the newly- 
dug earth and tucked the precious 
bulbs away, while autumn leaves 
danced and rustled around me, I felt 
the comforting assurance that winter 
means not death, but only rest and 
preparations for another glorious 
spring. There was brought to me 
again the touch of strength and com- 
fort and the ever-present thought of 
eternal life of which all gardens 
so loudly and confidently. Thy 
mourn flowers faded and gone? They 
served their purpose, gave their best, 
and next year the stronger, older 
plants will give again better and rich- 
er bloom. 

There is no selfishness in the gar- 
den. It gives and gives, and the more 
it gives for others of beauty and 
fragrance, the stronger it grows. So 
it speaks to me of love anf it speaks 
to me of hope and of life ever renewed 
joyous and beautiful, strong amid 
difficulties, brave amid enemies, and 
ever answering the glorious touch and 
call of the sunshine. 
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It is never too late 
to change to oil heat 


ERHAPS the a ach of cold 

weather has brought back 

memories of heating troubles 
in the past. You may be deciding 
right now that you don’t care to 
go through another winter without 
oil heating. 
It is not too late to make the 
change—in fact your heating 
system can be converted to oil at 
any time. Once your dealer gets 
the oil tank set up and the pipe 
and electric connections ready, it 
will take but afew hours to free you 
from the bondage of coal-shovel 
and ash-can —and to provide you 
with a care-free oil heater. 


Your house will be heated scien- 
tifically now, making it easier to 
maintain not only comfort, but 
health. This is because of the free- 
dom from germ-carrying dust, and 
because oil heat provides a uniform 
sustained temperature not only in 
zero weather, but also during the 
changeable days of fall and spring 
when it is so difficult to regulate a 
furnace fire. Moreover, with oil 
heat it is easier to provide proper 
ventilation. 


OIL HEATING 


People who enjoy the advantages 
of oil heat would no more think of 
returning to old methods than of 
exchanging their electric lights for 
candles. 


Hundreds of thousands of enthu- 
siastic home owners have proved 
that no other modern convenience 
contributes so much to the health 
and comfort of the entire family. 


For your guidance the Oil Heating 
Institute published a series of 
non-technical books written by 
authorities on domestic oil heating. 
Thecoupon will bring you the book 
you want. Mail it today—and pre- 
pare to enjoy oil heat this fall and 
winter. 


This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satis- 
factory public service in 
oil heating. 





Only the manufacturers who are members 
of the Oil Heating Institute are permitted 
to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned their 
membership through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners whom they 
have provided with efficient and depend- 
able oil heat. 


This emblem protects you, and it will be 
protected, on your behalf, by the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute. 
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OIL HEATING INSTITUTE B.H.&G.10 | 
420 Madison Avenue New York | 420 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 


§ Please send me, free of charge, the following in- | 


Ls 2 formation on oil heating equipment: | 





Check the book you want. . 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to 
furnish special information on the heating 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings, and on the 
various heat treating processes of industry. 
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let your heating con- 
tractor perform this 
inexpensive miracle 


Dent put it off another day. 
Phone your heating and plumb- 
ing contractor. Say this: ‘Put my 
heating system in order, clean out 
the boiler—and shew me how to 
vacuum-ize my system with Hoff- 
man No. 2 Valves.” 

He will tell you: *“*To vacuum-ize 
your system requires the locking out 
of air, the element that robs the boiler 
of its ability to deliver all its heat. 
Mortal enemies—air and steam. Air 
destroys steam, takes away its heat. 
Get that air out and lock it out with 
HoffmanNo.2 Valves—and thesteam 
won’t have to fight every inch of its 
way into radiators, pushing out air 
every time drafts are opened.” 

With air shut out and no resistance 
to overcome, radiators fill with steam 
15 minutes (instead of an hour) after 
drafts are opened. When the fire is 
banked radiators give off heat for 3 
hours(instead of 30 minutes), because 
air cannot get in to dissipate it. 

What comfort this one simple 
change can bring! How easy it is to 
figure out the dollars saved in fuel! 
| Look up your heating contractor’s 
telephonenumber now. Just theabove 

' 23 words to him 
fh will take the bite 
out of icy weather 
promised soon. 








FREE BOOK, 


“How to Lock Out 
Air—the Heat 


Specialty. Co: 

ty mpany, 
Inc., Dept. CDS. 
West th Street, 
New York City. 


THE WATCHMAN 
OF THE COAL PILE 


HOFFMAN No.2 
VACUUM VALVES 











Better Music in the Home 


(Continued from page 17) 


love of music. It is not'so difficult act- 
ually to trace the development of orches- 
tral treatment. A layman can read and 
learn precisely how the Wagnerian treat- 
ment diffe from that of Beethoven, 
and the advance made, until he follows 
thru and learns what the new school of 
American composers and arrangers are 
doing, is as great an advance in orchestral 
d velopment as that made by Wagner 
over his predecessors. I am not referring 
wholly to the snappy rhythms we have 
today, for some of them are to be found 
in many an eighteenth century opus. 

No one should underestimate the vast 
forward strides made by the modern 
phonograph which interprets in true 
tones natural electrical recordings of the 
werld’s finest soloists, musical organiza- 
tions, and ensembles. These new ma- 
chines are the last word in mechanical 
sound transmission, 


ORMEELY the method of recordin 
was direct to the wax plate, the soun 
wave impressions being transferred later 
to copper and then to shellac and rubber 
records. The old recording did not 
record nor reproduce true tones. Many 
instruments in the studio at the time of 
making the record were never heard 
during the rendition of the finished prod- 
uct. Dimotiend they were heard, but in 
a tone absolutely different from the 
natural one. 

Today the supersensitive “mike” gets 
the faintest and strongest of musical 
tones and sets them down faithfully. 
The electric principle of amplification is 
also applied to the reproduction of the 
record in the phonograph and the auditor 
can have it as loud or as soft as he pleases. 
He misses nothing but the picture of the 
record makers, and the realization of this 
phenomenon is not far in the offing. 

Likewise truthful in reproduction are 
the player pianos, long since gotten away 
from the early mechanical defects and 
now offering the finest type of instru- 
ment, from baby to concert grand. Asin 
the case of the graphophone, the highest 
type of soloist, and your favorite concert 
player, may be had for the asking at the 
music store in the form of a compact 
record roll. All mechanical recording 
instrument manufacturers spare no 
expense in procuring the world’s best 
artists. Once upon a time, these leading 
artists, orchestras and smaller ensembles 
could be heard only at the concert hall. 
Mechanical ingenuity has made it pos- 
sible to hear them at home as often as 
the spirit moves and exactly when, which 
is also important. 

Strange as it may seem, the fact that 
an artist has been heard on the radio, 
or has his recordings in numerous homes, 
is no bar to his being more of an attrac- 
tion than ever when his radio audience 
or record owners have an opportunity to 
see and hear him personally. 


POSSIBLY this merely proves that the 
+ love of good music has been firmly 
instilled on a sound basis. It may also 
prove that the radio will never entirely 
supplant the personal appearance. 

n some quarters it is feared that so 
much good music, easily obtainable in 
the home, is likely to weaken the local 
musical clubs and other organizations 
which do so much to foster and promote 
the serious concert and other programs 
in the home municipality. Should this 
prove to be true, it would be deplorable, 
if not disastrous. -Music lovers in the 


_ home are the ones from whom help is 


expected on the outside, and they thére- 


fore ought to take more than a passing 
interest in local musical activities. Judg- 
ing by the increased interest manifested 
in music week during the past five years, 
there are many who are doing their share. 
To quote C. M. Tremaine, “In five years 
Music week has extended to 2,000 cities, 
towns, and villages thruout the country. 
The great development in opportunities 
to hear and learn good music is one of 
the notable developments of our civiliza- 
tion. It has brought appreciation of music 
into millions of even. National Music 
week crystalizes the public interest, and 
it is therefore an :mportant factor in our 
pro; toward @ musical America.” 
ere is no doubt but that we are a 
“musical America.” Have we not count- 
less festival associations, choral groups, 
several grand opera companies, many fine 
orchestras, and huna of singers and 
instrumental soloists? Maurice Ravel, 
eminent French composer, recently 
returned to France after a four months’ 
visit in this country. He told an 
American newspaper correspondent that 
our audiences were simply splendid, that 
musical culture in the United States had 
attained a high stage, and that the most 
astonishing thing were the wonderful 
artistic musical organizations he found 
in nearly every town, comparing favor- 
ably with those in the big cities. Thus 
an outsider sees the wealth of material 
at our feet which we in the home some- 
times fail to notice because it is so close. 
While this great French composer was 
here, we played several selections for 
him at our rehearsal hall, and altho he 
planned merely to hear my orchestra 
play his “Sea Burial’ which we do in 
concert, he offered to remain as long as 
any part of the orchestra played. 


HE reason for this, was not only that 

- he was preparing to com some- 
pram, Bean J for my orchestra, but 
also because he could not fathom how so 
much color was obtainable from one 
organization. It was so adaptable to any 
type of composition and could do oper- 
atic, classical or “‘popular’’ selections 
whereas most of the orchestras he had 
been accustomed to hearing did one thing 
or the other, ay. 

I myself suddenly awoke to the fact 
that the compliment meant much. We 
are really developing unique musical 
organizations with a style all our own. 
And allowing for the help of the con- 
ductor and arranger later, where after all 
does this clever talent originate but in the 
average home? The saxophone, the violin, 
the trumpet, in fact, wind or string 
instruments are being played in these 
United States “like nobody’s business.” 

Our youth may well be encouraged to 
learn to play at least one musical instru- 
ment, even tho the serious study of music 
is not within the sc meant for them 
by their parents. Teaching music, or 
being a good musician is no longer a 
poorly-paid job. The lowest union price 
scale compares favorably with the higher 
class business positions, and there are 
vocal and instrumental teachers who 
earn upwards of $25,000 per year. Each of 
nearly twenty of the men in my organiza- 
tion earn between $10,000 and $20,000 
per year. Most of them have an income 
nearer the latter figure than the former. 
Some have had conservatory training, 
and some far from it, but they have 
studied and practiced cotiaidlden bly and, 
of course, the inception was in the home. 
Further, several of them are more or less 
self-taught. ‘ 

This type of student is an important 
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factor in our orchestral development. 
The majority of them are quite 
young and tho they may be playing 
the saxophone, violin, cornet, or 
banjo, they may earn the title of 
virtuoso, nevertheless. Personally 
I am all for the early introduction of 
music in the life of children via the 
instrumental route. 

The early introduction of music in 
the life of the child is splendid, if for 
no other reason than it develops into 
a restful period for them, inspires as 
well as gives the supreme joy of ac- 
tually making music. The song then 
comes from the heart, and who is hap- 

ier than he who has a song within, 
be it the office-cooped man or the 
busy housewife, 


WOULD like very much, if it is 

permissible, to call attention toa 
typical modern American composition, 
and show how even the layman can 
follow the themes and see exactly how 
they were given orchestral treatment 
a developed as to ne, climax, 
anti-climax or should say 
“show,” advi rhaps. This 
composition, entitled ‘“‘Blue Fantasy” 
is as unusual a piece in its way as 
“The Rhapsody in Blue,” if not more 
so. “Blue Fantasy” takes about 
eighteen minutes to play, yet it all 
revolves around two very simple 
themes written by two youngsters, 
one from Denver, the other from 
the Middlewest. Anyone hearing the 
composition at first naturally hears 
the two themes as more or less a 
melody, and during the next fifteen 
minutes or more he is quite likely to 
forget that he is actually hearing the 
same two themes, one or the other at 
all times. This is because Ferdie 
Grofe, who built up the composition 
and scored it, confined himself strictly 
to the two themes as an experiment 
to see what could be done with as 
little basic material as possible. The 
result is an education in modern 
American orchestral development if 
one hears the piece a few times and 
studies it until he recognizes either 
of the themes and realizes just what 
is being done to it. At first the tre- 
mendous climaxes and open brass 
passages thrill and thrill. On subse- 
quent auditions one realizes that there 
are actually some tunes worth hum- 
ming, and the two themes linger in 
the memory harmoniously. 


I want to stress the importance 
of giving every child in the home the 
full advantage of being saturated 
with music by the time he becomes of 
age, provided, of course, he takes to 
it and likes it. Should he by chance 
be talented as a musician or composer, 
he will already be well on the road to 
success and have half of his battle 
over before he is out of his teens. 
Edward W. Bok has made the obser- 
vation that to be brought up in a 
home without music is a terrible de- 
privation. He himself was brought 
up in such a home, but later in life 
learned to appreciate music and has 
since endowed an institution of music 
in Philadelphia. He will travel hun- 
dreds of miles to hear “Tristan and 
Isolde.” Still, he admits knowi 
little, if anything, of the meaning o' 
the works of Stravinsky, Schoenberg 
or Varese, altho music as a whole has 
done wonders for him. I cite this 
instance merely to encourage those 
who think it is too late to take ad- 
vantage of music because so much of 
it means nothing to them at the 
moment, In the case of music in the 
home, the mountain has come to 
Mahomet. 
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Choice of 
COLORS \¢ 


in Beautiful Porcelain 3 

Enamel Ranges = 
Mail the coupon for this FREE Kalamazoo Bey 
Renters _Jrom cover we Lower 

ac er Terms—a year ual 
to pay. 700,000 rm oe} customers. 37th 
year of Kalamazoo ity. 

Sensational values in new Cabinet Circulat- 
ing Heaters! New and Beautiful Porcelain Enamel 
a choice of 5 colors! New improve- 
ments in Pipe and Direct Heat Furnaces! 


Modernize Your Home—Write Today ~~“ 
Over 200 styles and sizes—Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces, Oil 
Stoves, Gas Stoves, Electric Ranges, Brooder Stoves. Bigger 
baxpeee than in 20 big stores. Write today! 

ou’ ll admire the new Cabinet Heaters in walnut or mahogany. § 
New and exclusive features. See the new Heater with the cheery 
fireplace effect. These parlor heat several rooms. So 
handsome that they harmonize with the finest furniture. 





Kalamazoo 
Stoves and 





Everything Is Color Now! ‘proved by 
prove y 
You'll be enthusiastic about new Porcelain Enamel Ranges in Good House~ 


keeping 


brilliant new colors. Beautiful Coal and Wood Ranges, Combina- a 
, netitute 


tion Gas and Ranges in glistening Delft Blue, Pearl Gray, 
Iv Tan, Nile Green and Ebony Black, trimmed in highly pol- 
ished nickel. Gas Stovesin white and colors, too. Aseasy toclean as 


a china dish. Now $54 Up 

Reduced prices on furnaces, too. Values—both Pipe and Direct Heat 
furnaces—that have never been equaled. FREEfurnace plans, FREE 
service. You make a double saving by installing your own furnace and 
by buying at the factory price. 


Cash or Easy Terms—A Year to Pay 
Cash or Easy Terms—as low as $3 down, $3 monthly. Take a year to 
~— 24- 


Everything backed by $100,000 bank guarantee. Satisfaction or money 
back. 24-hour shipments save you time. Kalamazoo is near to you. 


Safe deli 
Trial Use whatever you choose 
for 30 days in your own 


ivery guaranteed. 
30 Days’ 
home FREE. Satisfy yourself on Kalamazoo quality before deciding. 
360 days approval test on everything you buy. 
















Kalamazoo gives you better quality af a saving of % to % by selli 
direct from our 13-acre factory fo you. re is nothing between you a 
lamazoo but the railroad tracks. Kalamazoo is not a mail order house 
collecting a variety of merchandise from scores of factories. We are spe- 
cialists—manufacturing stoves, s and furnaces complete in our 
own factory, shipping to you. Mail the coupon now. 


The Kalamazoo Stove 


Co., Manufacturers 
81 Rochester Avenue 
KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
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Cabinet Heaters *37= 
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Furnaces . . . 54% 
aaah os Medd tenes ndae tam taentned, 
« Coal Mail this Coupon Today for Free Book 
8 Wood Ranges! ' Be to put in 

or = ey a BD postpumn of bets 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
81 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE catalog. 
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THE NEW 
VOGUE 


in window shades 





Slender cords in new piqué—smooth, 
velvety! Such is today’s vogue in 
window shades —Brenlin Piqué. 

Its hand-applied tints are chosen to 
harmonize with modern draperies. 
Brenlin Piqué wears and holds its 
beauty, resisting sun fading and rain 
stains. 

For Brenlin has none of the usual 
“filler” that loosens, falls out and 
leaves unsightly cracks and pinholes. 
Strong, flexible, much like tightly 
woven linen, Brenlin remains always 
straight and smooth. 

See these newest Brenlin fabrics 
now being shown at your nearest 
dealer's. Write for his name and for 
free samples in various colors. Address 
the Chas. W. Breneman Company, 
Dept. D-2, 2045 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BRENLIN 
PIQUE 


Ask your dealer, too, about the new 
BRENEMAN ROLLER. It has a 
highly-perfected spring mechanism — 
never catches or whirls 
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in This Garden 


(Continued from page 64 ) 


saw lilacs of all colors and sizes, and 
candidly speaking, a rather sorry lot 
of unattractive colors and habits of 
growth. 

One of this group of small shoots 
redeemed the rest. It was the one 
Mrs. Klager calls “my favorite,” and 
which comes out in handsome red 
buds and opens up with the center a 
bit lighter in shade. The petals 
curve inward and the blossom trusses 
are fine and large. 

Mrs. Klager used this lilac and 
thirteen others as a basis for further 
hybridization, selecting these four- 
teen for their size and color. ‘The 
deep reds were the colors I most 
wanted,” she admitted, “and I 
selected from that time on, the lilacs 
nearest the shade I wanted to get. 
Of course, if I got a lilac of any other 
color which was especially beautiful 
I kept it. I was delighted when i 
discovered one which is almost the 
exact tint of the La France rose. 
Then, too, I wanted lilacs with large 
trusses, so I selected them with that 
in mind too. - All the others went 
over the fence, all except some white 
lilacs.”’ 


HEN she told the story of the 

white lilacs—how one year she had 
found a white lilac of unusual beauty 
and crossed it with another note- 
worthy for its vigor, fondly hoping she 
would get the white lilac from that 
union. But when blossom time came 
and the buds unfolded, a very mediocre 
shrub met her eye. So her husband 
piled the offending white lilacs onto the 
wheelbarrow and took load after 
load of them down to the road, plac- 
ing a sign “Help Yourself,” above 
them. Many were the delightfully 
surprised motorists who carried white 
lilacs home with them that day, the 
blossoms still enchantingly fresh and 
fragrant from the soft spring rain. 

he average lilac has but four 
pone to the blossom, but Mrs. 

‘lager has produced lilacs with 
twelve petals. However, she has not 
beeen able to fix this characteristic as 
she wishes, for not all of the blossoms 
on a shrub will come out with twelve 
petals. This is something which she 
is breeding for at the present time. 
Then too, having secured the rich 
deep reds she has worked so long for, 
she is now attempting to get a pure 
yellow lilac, selecting with that in 
mind any that show the slightest 
trace of creaminess in their blossoms. 

“Plants, just like people,’’ she said, 
“have such a mixed ancestry that 
you can never predict just what the 
seeds will bring forth. you want a 
yellow lilac, for instance, you choose 
the blossoms which show the strong- 
est tendency in that direction, propa- 
gate them, and wait a few years to 
see what you get. Possibly from that 
result, a still yellower blossom will 
come, and then you plant those seeds 
and wait again.” 

Waiting is something a plant breed- 
er is used to. For nature is in- 
scrutable. The desired result may 
take one year or twenty; perhaps it 
may not be accomplished even in a 
lifetime. There is always the fasci- 
nating possibility, however, that it 
might even be in the seed bed. ‘At 
first I hadn’t learned that lesson of 
patience,” confessed Mrs. Klager, 


Always Lilac Time 


















Nature’s Warning 
To Housewives 


AUTUMN’S scarlet-hued leaf is nature’s warn- 
ing of approaching winter, Soon comforting, 
warm air will be surging from radiators, stirring 
dust and soot, soiling curtains, drapes and fur- 
nishings that are now clean, fresh and attractive. 
Prevent this. Avoid unnecessary redecorating ex- 
pense next Spring. Cover radiators with Therm-O- 
flectors. Beautify your home—Hu- 
midify the air—Safeguard health. 
Designed by heating experts, in- 
stalled by factory trained men 
and custom-built to operate most 
efficiently, Therm-O-flectors are 
sold on a positive guarantee to 
give complete protection to all 
walls and furnishings. 

They are aranteed also to raise 
the humidity of your home to the 
healthy percent your physician ad- 
vises it should be. 

Therm-O-flectors are fashioned from 
high-grade furniture steel. That 
they may blend most harmoniously 
into their surroundings a wide choice 
of finish and grille combinations 
are available. 

Let the Autumn's scarlet-hued leaf 2. 
remind you to write for complete besuty as the con- 
information about the protection, ®!¢ type affords 
beauty and health safe-guard assur- })° fame protection 
ed by Therm-O-flectors. i. 


THE J. D. GERKEN CO., 
28 Ontario St., Dept. 10, Toledo, Ohio 


Therm-O-flectors 


Custom-Built Radiator Furniture 










The Standard Ty pe 
Therm - O - flector 


NEN ioe Walls ‘SAFEGUARD 





Health REAUTI FY YourHome 








Brand 
PEONIES —IRIS 


You will want to know all about the 
wonderful Brand Collections of Peo 
nies and Iris—Hundreds of gorgeous 
varieties that will bring delight to 
youandenvy to your friends. 
Write for catalog now and 
if you purchase bulbs 
amounting to $3.00 or 
over, we will send you 
a copy of our large beau- 
tifully illustrated 1928 
Peony Manual, Free. 
This book is priced at 
$1.00 and is the mos 
complete and comprehensive 
Peony Book ever written. 
Write today. 

Growers of Peonies for 61 years. 


Brand Peony Farms 


Box 31, Farwautt, Minn. 













ImMPORT- 
ATIONS Jror77 


lami ulips- 










HOLLAND 


[corseout Gloriously color- 
ful. Rich in splendor. Big 

4 strong stems. . 
Hardy. Grow anywhere. 


— Mixture - 1 
50c; 100 - $3.25; 1000 - $29 


LOVELY COTTAGE. ixture- 1 dos. 
; 100-$3.00; 1000-$20. 

Mee Nets. 1000. 848. CALL 
pb Guarantee: Each is Firet Bise 
FREE. Our pales of full line of bulbs 
and perennials for ‘all planting. Lilustra- 
tions from life in na ral colorings You 
@hould have it. Send S free. 


29a Kiechante St,» Seckson, Mich. 
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-“and I would be disappointed when 
- the blossoms weren’t what I 














ted. 
But now if I get o one ping worth 
saving, I rejoice.’ 

Among the sixty varieties which 
Mrs. Klager has believed worth sav- 
ing (and to meet this standard a 
shrub must be su cae oo Ags in ay Ton of 
hardy nature, an 
soms), is one so la tnd Ho fluff so 
double that it resem les a great bunch 
of a tinted feathers. 

Mrs. Klager has sold some of her 
lilacs to nurserymen in Seattle, 
Washington, and Portland, ae, 
but for the most part she disposes oO 
them to ple who come to her for 
them. She considers a part of her re- 
ward for —~ lilacs lies in seeing 
and talking with all the visitors who 
come from a sections of the coun- 
try, and in letting them have_her 
shrubs at a nominal price. 

For the past five years, Mrs. Klager 
has set aside one day in the spring 

as “Lilac day,” at which time she 
maaile invitations to her friends to 
come to see the lilacs at their best. 
On this day, as she moves about her 
beautiful grounds, going graciously 
from one guest to another, answering 
their eager questions about her lilacs, 
she certainly would admit that she is 
— she was not afraid to breed better 

acs, 


How to Make Gar- 
den Pottery 


(Continued from page 34) 


The best way is to immerse the vase 
in a tub or a barrel of water and leave 
it there two or three days, but it will 
harden quite well if water is dashed 
on it several times a day for a few 
days. 

A vase made on such a mold as has 
been described is quite heavy, for the 
inner surface of the wall is straight up 
and down instead of curving with the 
outside of the wall. If so much 
weight is considered undesirable, as 
it may be for large vases or vases Vith 
strong curves, the core of the mold 
may built out with clay. The 
template will form a ered for the 
shape if it is held at a little distance 
from the clay, the space between the 
template and the clay representing 
the thickness of the concrete walls. 
The clay must then be allowed to dry 
after which it must be given the usu 
two coats of shellac and the coat of 
oil. When the concrete is set, the 
clay may be moistened and washed 
out. 

A few other shapes that may be 
made with a template are shown in 
the drawing on page 34. Any of 
these may have straight, inner walls. 
These jars in their plain gray color 
will match the cement sidewalks, and 
a concrete seat, fountain, or bird 
bath that you might be planning for 
later. However, they may be made 
more beautiful by a wet half-and-half 
mixture of cement and marble dust 
rubbed over the surface. The dripped 
decoration on one side of the vase 
shown was e of white cement 
colored with a coloring matter made 
especially for cement. Ordinary dyes 
are not satisfactory. This mixture 
was made quite thin and was assisted 
to drip i y down the sides of 
the vase. e vase should be oa 
moist when either sort of a 
applied. The finish should then Me 
kept moist and hardened with water. 
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Mrs. Wolf's timely report on Pro- 
fessor Balch and his experiments 
with plants and gas stoves, is only 
one of the many articles on interior 
gardening to be published in Better 
Homes and Gardens through the 
winter season, 


No doubt you have a friend or 
neighbor who would greatly enjoy 
these articles. Why not make it a 
point to mention them? Or better 
still, use the handy order blank, en- 
closed with this issue, to send in 
your friend’s subscription, 


BETTER H 


SUMMer 


Hhrowghoul the winter 


How plants and flowers 
do brighten the home— 
and how often Better 
Homes and Gardens gives 
helpful suggestions on 
caring for them. 


pitas THS blooming on the 
dining-room table—a bowl of 
Chinese sacred lilies in the bedroom 
—a stately fern in the living-room 
window—how much they add to the 
warmth and friendliness of our 
home. 


But if we want them to flourish, 
we must treat our floral guests with 
intelligent care. Out of the many 
traditions that have grown up 
around the care of house-plants, we 
must know which are unimportant, 
which are really helpful. Consider 
this question : 


DOES GAS FROM OUR STOVE 
KILL PLANTS? 


Many of us have puzzled over that 
point. Prof. Walter Balch of the 
State Agricultural College, Kansas, 
has made a close study of this sub- 
ject and finds—but let Ruth Ann 
Wolf tell you in her article to ap- 
pear in November. 


WINNING A HOME 
AGAINST ODDS 


What gives us greater inspiration 
than real life stories of men and 
women whose homes have been built 
in spite of great handicaps! The 
November issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens has three short word- 
pictures that show “It Can Be 
Done!” One woman began with 
just a dollar, and she tells how that 
dollar grew into a home of beauty 
and happiness. 


READ THE OTHER FEATURES 


Here we've spent almost a column 
talking about the November issue, 
and there are whole columns more 
left to tell. So we'd better mark 
this “Continued in November” and 
let you look forward to reading all 
the other features when that num- 
ber actually reaches your home. 


OMES 


AND GARDENS 















AGABO BEAR thinks it is Octo- 

ber, so he is going out to have a 

jolly Hallowe’en. This year when 

you are taking your jack-o-lantern 
around from door to door on Hallowe’en 
night, why not try putting Daddy’s 
flashlight into the pumpkin instead of 
using a candle? The wind always blows 
the candle out at the wrong time; then, 
too, there is no danger of fire from a flash- 
light. Try this plan and see how you 
like it. 

So many nice letters come to The Chil- 
dren’s Pleasure Chest that I am busy all 
of the time reading them. Be sure to 
write me all about the games you play 
and the things you make, for I do love to 
get letters. Some of the best letters will 
be printed on this page each month. 
Address your letters to Louise Rockwell, 
“The Children’s Pleasure Chest,” Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Patches 


[* was at the annual Christmas gather- 

ing at the church that I received 
Patches—a ‘sleepy-eyed black and white 
bulldog, mostly wrinkles and feet. For 
the first two weeks he was kept in a pen 
down in the cellar, but never a whimper 
did we hear from him, and when, a little 
later in his education, he fell the whole 
length of the cellar stairs he shut his 
teeth and didn’t let out a cry. Even now, 
a full-fledged member of the household, 
he will not ery or whine if he is hurt. 

One of his chief delights.is, to take a 
strap and switch it violently around the 
room, attracting everybody's attention 
by his ferocious*growls. _ Another of his 


The Children’s ‘Pleasure Chest 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


Hallowe’en Fun 


Said Tagabo Bear to all of his friends, 
«I'm not one bit afraid 

Of Jolly Jack O’ Lantern, 

For I know how he is made; 

And when it’s Hallowe’en, I'll take 
Him to a shadowed place, 

Where little boys and girls will laugh 
To see his cheery face.” 
—Marguerite Gode. 


favorite pastimes is teasing “Shadow,” 
my black angora kitten. Shadow will 
curl up on the rag rug in front of the 
stove when Patches comes dashing thru 
the house. Seizing the edge of the rug in 
his teeth, he drags it the length of the 
room, while Shadow rolls across the floor 
a very angry little bunch of fur. 

Each night, tho, in spite of all the mis- 
chief he may have caused during the day, 
Patches curls himself up on the blanket 
at the foot of my bed and snores the 
night away.—Meriel Lance, Augusta, 
Michigan. 





Boys who like to make things should 
read the article on page 76. 
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The Pansy’s Sacrifice 


Sa ae was great sorrow in the 
land of the flowers, for news had 
come that the great and good Queen 
of the Fairies was very ill. All the 
flowers assembled in the town hall of 
Flowerville to see what could be 
done. As they were whispering to- 
gether, a messenger arrived with the 
message from the queen’s doctor. Step- 
ping to the front of the vast assembly he 
read in a little, squeaky voice,“In one way 
only can the life of your queen be saved. 
If one of the flowers will give its life for 
that of the queen, she will recover.” 

The flowers all talked at once, but no 
one volunteered to save the queen. 

Each felt that its life was a little too 
precious. At last a small voice said, 
“T’ll do it,” and the purple pansy in a 
modest dress stepped out. She was rather 
shy, but the flowers all praised her. So the 
pansy went to the queen’s palace. The 
queen kissed the pansy and it faded at 
once, but the queen grew stronger and in 
a few minutes had recovered. When she 
realized that the little pansy had given 
its life for hers, she touched it with her 
wand, and, behold, in the center of the 
pansy’s lavender gown shone a heart of 
pure gold as a reward. Now all lavender 
pansies have golden hearts to remind 
mankind to be as unselfish as Pansy was. 

If you ever visit the Queen of the 
Fairies, she will take down the great book 
which holds the records of Fairyland and 
on one page you willseea tiny, faded pansy 
with a heart of gold.—Miriam Stokes,, 
Chatham, New Jersey. (Look on the 


next page.) 
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Something to Try 


Ge. evening when there is noth- 
ing to do, get a pencil and paper 
and see if you can make a little story 
out of these jumbled up words: 
DATSO 

Fi oyu ese a odat ni uyro darnge 
lul’oy owkn uvy’eo emt a nefdir, orf 
teh abd gsbu thta eth atdo aset rea 
sloamt huttwoi nde, Ni hte ghitn eh 
si sbyu thigunn; eh pasn hwne eht 
usn si gribth. Sh’e a preelh how kass 
on swega—het drersgan’e glithed. 


How I Made a Doll Desk 


I AM 11 years old and wish to tell 
you how I made a doll desk. First 
I searched thru the cabinet drawers 
and found seven ordinary match 
boxes. I took three of them and 
asted them one on top of the other 
for one side of the desk. Then I took 
the other three and pasted them to- 
gether the same way. That made 
three drawers for each side. To 
finish the drawers, I sewed a bright- 
colored button on each for a knob. 
Next I pasted the other match box 
between the two sets of drawers to 
make the top of the desk. When that 
was done, I cut a piece of green r 
for a blotter. For an inkwell 
a bead, and for a feather pen, I went 
to the chicken yard. I took some 
other beads, pus them on a straight 
pin and stuck them thru a piece of 
cardboard for a desk lamp. So I had 
a new desk for my doll house.—Vir- 
ginia Gordon Ball, Princeton, West 
Virginia. 


Gourd Funnies 


T is lots of fun to make things from 

gourds. You will need a s 
pocket knife and some sealing wax. 
You can use the common kitchen 
sealing wax and heat it in a little tin 
on the stove, or you can use a stick 
of art sealing wax and heat the end of 
it over an alcohol lamp. 

If your gourds are still fresh and 
moist, it will be necessary to d 
them, for sealing wax will not stic 
to the moist skins. When the cut 
gourds have the pulp scraped out of 
them, they will dry rapidly, but the 


gourds that are not to be cut should 
have the skin scraped from the rind 
and should be left to dry for two days. 
It is a good plan to dig the two tiny 
holes in the gourd where the joint is 
to be made. This will make the wax 
fasten well. 

















.To make the funny little man, you 
will need an oval gourd and a piece 
of reed or some match sticks and a 
pen and rule to draw the man on the 
gourd, Then bend the sticks for the 
arms and. legs, securing the bends 
with sealing wax and fastening them 
to the man. Fasten one leg to a piece 
of pasteboard to make the man stand 
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Proportions,carvi 
inlays and finis 
make this a most at- 
tractive cabinet— 
with unique values | 
in utility, durability 
and economy. Note 
the generous spaces 
forwriting materials. 
Detailed descri 

and specifications 
are given in thecata- 



























nd for it. 

yy we on ’ be ae “rita a i # oo - 

p ; Model 7400—Radio Desk Cabinet 
> ” By thoughtful design, Pooley has combined the housing of 
tiful oping one he FO ET ey 

cau 1 u . but without receiving set —$80. 4 _ 
° This is only one of man 
—not a bit too wy ie-etly cas.of many 


1928 Pooley models, ranging 
from a simple speaker table at 
$45 to a magnificent radio 
phonograph combination at 
$1150— every one designed to 
house the famous Atwater 
Kent Radio. A handsome 
booklet that pic- | 
tures and de- 
scribesallof them 
is yours on re- 
quest. Just fill in 
and mail coupon. 


Prices slightly higher west of Rockies 
and in Inter-Mountain States. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1600 Indiana Avenue, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Please send me, free, your illustrated booklet describing 


strong a word 


LEY Radio Cabinets are as 

modern as the marvelous Atwater 

Kent Radio they accommodate. One 
of them is pictured for you here. 

Would you consider it first a desk, 
or first a radio cabinet? It is both, in 
full measure. Pooley has made radio 
bring beauty into the home—and use- 
fulness. A look settles that. 

The radio arrangements are con- 
venient and simple to the last degree. 
Atwater Kent Radio, you already 
know. But the buying test is to ex- 
amine this unusual radio furniture— 








to try it for yourself at a Pooley \/*"Sy SM Shess 
dealer’s. No photograph can do jus 4 OE at) SER TS Wy 


ticetoitsbeautyandusefulnmess; 88 —— a 


RADIO CABINETS 
for ATWATER KENT Rapi0 

















C Booklets that Tell you 
How to do it————-—— 


















ESIDES the many service leaflets sent 
free to readers on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp to cover postage, Better Homes and 

Gardens from time to time compiles valuable informa- 
tion on homemaking and gardening, publishing it in 
the form of booklets, all of which is available to 

readers at cost. 


__ “How to Build a Better Home” is a 22-page 
illustrated booklet that will protect you 
against unsound construction. It considers every step 
in building—financing, planning the home, the founda- 
tion, construction of walls, framing, proper bracing and 
underpinning, fireplace construction, the roof, and so 
on to the finishing of the interior. Price, 15 cents. 


“Landscaping the Better Home” is a 44- 
page illustrated book which contains plans 
and planting lists for all types of city lots. It is now 
ready for distribution. Price, 25 cents. 


“Common Garden Pests,” a 150-page pro- 
fusely illustrated book, prepared by two 
authorities especially for the ers of this magazine, 
describes pests that invade your flowers, trees, shrubs, 
and vegetables; tells what they are, and how to rid 
yourself of them. Price, 50 cents. 


“Best Pickle Recipes” is an attractively 
prepared booklet which contains over 400 
recipes that will delight any housewife. It is now 
ready for distribution. Price, 10 cents. 

“Thrifty Recipes” is a 68-page booklet of 
more than 200 recipes submitted by readers. 
It is designed to help you keep the food budget with- 
in reason, and at the same time serve one’s family the 
meals that healthy appetites demand. Price, 10 cents. 

The booklet, “Best Conserves, Jams, and 
Jellies,” contains 56 pages of recipes for mak- 
ing all kinds of extra-good preserves, most of which are 
not to be found in cook books. Price, 10 cents. 


Copies of these books and booklets may be 
obtained by addressing 


DEPARTMENT K 
THE SERVICE BUREAU 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 











up. Colored enamels or paint are 
best for coloring the man. 
Pecks | eer gy made from a pear- 
. Fasten two paper ears 
on “ head with sealing wax and 
fasten him to a piece ‘of pasteboard 
in the same way. Make his arms of 
bent sticks and paint him in colors. 
When cutting gourds, do not try 
to cut thru the time, but first 
make a little ve all the way 
around to keep the gourd from crack- 
ing.—H. F. 8. 


A Secret 


[* isn’t long until Christmas, so 
next month The Children’s Pleas- 
ure Chest is going to show you how 
to make some Christmas gifts. Most 
of them will be thi which other 
boys and girls have told us about, and 
they are surely fine ideas. Watch for 
the next copy of Better Homes and 
Gardens, 


Goblin Salad 


(a salad is something most 
girls and boys will enjoy making 
and eating. Mary Louise is planning 
to have it on the table at her Hallow- 
e’en wong S but there is no reason why 
it can’t be served at any time. In 
making it stewed prunes are 

It is no trick to prepare the fruit. 
After the dried prunes are washed 
carefully, they are placed in a bowl 
and covered with cold water. They 
are allowed to stand in this for several 
hours, overnight if ible. 

The fruit is cooked in this same 
water, and if there is not enough to 
cover, more is added. The cooking 
needs to be very slow and for at least 
an hour, or longer if the prunes are 
not tender when the hour has gone, 

The prunes are allowed to cool, 
then the pits are removed carefully 
with little hands that have been 
washed. Next, a stuffing is inserted 
to take the place of the pits. Cottage 
cheese makes a delicious stuffing. 
the cheese has not been salted, you 
will need to add some of this season- 
ing to make it taste right. Then a 
few nutmeats are worked into the 
cheese. After the prunes have been 
stuffed with this, they are fashioned 
into goblins. 

Mary Louise uses one prune for the 
head, two for the body and one for 
each foot, holding them ther with 
toothpicks covered wi raisins. 
These also form the arms and legs, 
while bits of nutmeats make the eyes, 
nose, mouth, and buttons down the 
front. The plate on which the salad 
is to be served is covered with lettuce 
leaves, and salad dressing is heaped 
in a fluffy pile at one side. 

With the goblin salad, Mary Louise 
plans to serve Jack-o’-lantern sand- 
wiches, black cat cake, and red taffy 
apples.—Mary Louise’s Mother. 
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Last-Minute Serving 


Made Easy 


(Continued from page 87) 


\% teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pep- 
per, and 1 teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Stir in a few drops of onion 
uice and 1 cupful of milk. Mix thoro- 
ly and pour into buttered timbale 
molds. t on paper in a pan con- 

ining water and cook in a modef- 
ately hot oven (350 degrees) until 
the centers are firm. Turn from the 
molds onto a hot platter and sur- 
round with buttered asparagus. Serve 
with bread sauce. . 

Bread sauce is made by placing in 
the double boiler 4% cupful of 
bread crumbs, 1 slice of onion, 2 
we nach W fe pen nes og a awe 

4 teaspoo of papri 
mushroom caps, if available, and 2 
cupfuls of milk. Shred the mush- 
rooms fine. Cover the double boiler 
and let cook one hour, then remove 
the onion and cloves and add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Beat thoroly and 
ur over the timbales. If you wish 
Y6 cupful of bread crumbs, browned 
in 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, may be 
poured over the timbales just before 
they are carried to the table. For 
everyday use, I usually omit the 
bread sauce and serve the egg tim- 
bales surrounded by creamed as- 
paragus. This is a nutritious, tasty 
dish that may be served to children 
as well as to their elders, 


Ce timbales are especially 
delicious for the party luncheon. 
In making them, I use the following 
ingredients: 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, 44 cupful of stale bread crumbs. 
2¢ cupful of milk, 1 cupful of cooked 
and chopped chicken, 4 teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, 2 eggs, and suffi- 
cient salt and pepper to season; 
amount required will vary with the 
way the chicken has been seasoned. 
Melt the butter, add the bread 
crumbs and milk, and cook five min- 
pe —, ge ge “Se Ba 
chicken, parsley and eggs, y 
beaten. Season with salt, pepper and 
— salt, and turn into individual 
molds, filling the molds three-fourths 
full. Set them on paper in a of 
water and bake in a moderately hot 
oven (350 degrees) until firm. Un- 
mold and serve on a hot platter with 
hot white sauce, seasoned highly. 
The children may partake of this 
dish along with the guests, and no 
one need know that the chicken used 
was left over from the Sunday dinner. 
Ham timbales are made by substi- 
tuting chopped cooked ham for the 
chicken. 

_In case you do not wish to fry 
timbale cases, you may enjoy i 
croustades, ‘T’ ey will hold cream 
oods in place on the plate, which is 
an aid to charm, especially when you 
are entertaining. Croustades of bread 
are tasty and pretty. I make them 
by cutting stale bread in two-inch 
slices, then cutting the slices into 
fancy shapes, such as hearts, dia- 
monds, squares and circles. The 
centers are then removed, ing 
the cases. When I am in a hurry, 1 
brush the cases with melted butter 
and brown them in a hot oven. At 
other times I fry them in hot fat. 
These croustades are fine for holding 
creamed fish, meat or vegetables. 

_ Don’t be afraid to try making these 
interesting things that cut down the 
effort of last-minute serving. 
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“All of my friends ask the same ques- 

tion. You would think I used magic, but the 
whole secret lies in just a small can of Old 
English Wax that only costs a few cents. 
“It not only gives the floor a real high 

polish but also removes dirt better than 

soap and water. And it takes but a jiffy to 
make ALL the floors in the house clean 

and fresh looking — whether they are wood, 


“How do you get such 


Gleaming Floors” 
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linoleum, varnished, shellaced or painted. 
Besides, you protect the surface against 
scratches and wear. 

“You can have the same rich looking 
floors by stopping at your hardware, paint, 
drug, grocery, housefurnishing or depart- 
ment store and getting a can of the genuine 
Old English Wax. Made by The A. S. 
Boyle Co. at Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A.” 














id Fill in coupon and mail today 


Introductory Offer *3.90 


Complete $5.10 Waxing Outfit Consisting of 
1 Old English Waxer-Polisher........$3.90 


1 Can Old English Paste Wax........  .45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax...... .75 


Value $5.10 
SpecialPrice 3.90 


You Save $1.20 














Old 


English Wax 


| PASTE OR LIQUID 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 2820 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. Send me an Old English Waxing Outfit at Special 


$3.90 price (Denver and West, 


$4.25; 


LL OR IE FOES Se OER OF 


Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), enclosed. 

















Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 


about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without 
It contains page after page of 
what you can make and 
ou can make good 
money and {his book is 


Our system to $25the first week. Some society 

inslmowteayacor Opipes You Tor ly ‘ows simonemgot Ee 

objects almost from the beginning. "=; ae son oe 

You don’t have to know how to draw ween ee gh 

i SS. of this valuable bock; it's FREE. 

resice a Industries 
DEPT. 89-P «=. ADRIAN, MICH, 


revious training or experience. 

dsome color illustrations of 
All supplies are sent by 
us with the instructions 
and many have made 


FREE 
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A little piece of metai stands 


*twixt Springtime within 
and bleak Winter without 


OU spend good money—lots of 

it—to heat your home. Hold 
that heat INSIDE with Numeta 
WEATHERSTRIPS and save on fuel. 


This permanent weatherstrip—made 
of spring metal—is the most econom- 
ical you can install. Invisible—but 
always on the job. Not a coil strip. 
Easily installed without removing 
window sash or door. Keeps out rain 
and dust and prevents rattle. 


The genuine have the name Nu- 
METAL on every strip. Ask your 
hardware, lumber or building supply 
dealer for NUMETAL, or mail the 
coupon now. 


WEATHER STRIPS 


MAcCKLANBURG-DUNCAN Co. 
Manufacturers 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





Pwr aeweewew eee em 


Try Numetal on one Door 


Special door equipment—top and side 
Numetal Weatherstrips, special door bot- 
tom strip, lock strip, nails and screws—at 
demonstration price of $2 per door; satis- 
faction guaranteed, If dealer cannot supply 
you, use the coupon. BH-1 

, reve? 


MacKLANBURG-DUNCAN CoMPANY, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(C Please send free illustrated folder, ‘The Fin- 
ishing Touch,’? and name of nearest Numetal 

Weatherstrip dealer. 

(Cl Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me post- 
paid Numetal Weatherstrip equipment for one 

door, size _......inches wide x inches high, 

in accordance with your demonstration offer. 


Name 
Address 
City 








Strate 
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Frank O. Lowden in His Garden 





(Continued from page 29) 


abundance about the grounds of the 
Lowden home. The house proper is 
bound to the earth with clambering 
vines. These were made possible by 
Mrs. Lowden’s device, semi-circular 
wells filled with six feet of earth inset 
next to the house in the paved terrace. 
From there, thickly-foliaged vines rise 
and cling to the walle. Outside the wide 
terraces, flowering shrubs grow in rich 
profusion. There are many lilacs on the 
grounds at Sinnissippi, swaying, far- 
sweeping walls of them. Here, too, one 
sees the white pointing-fingered spiraea, 
and the fragrant syringa, blossoming in 
masses of pale n jade. These are at 
the home buildings, but, turning away 
from them, our eyes followed an un- 
broken sweep of turf up or out to where 
the ome forests begin. Flowers there are 
in abundance, but they have kept their 
place in the flower garden, coming out 
of it upon occasions to bedeck a festive 
board and add an insubstantial breath 
of beauty to this rockbound house. 


Ts trees most favored at Sinnissippi 
belong to the oldest families in the 
world, the white pine (Pinus strobus), a 
handsomely-plumed, _ straight-stemmed 
evergreen with a dark, perpendicularly- 
seamed gray-brown bark. The needles 
are soft and slender and delicately light 
or bluish green, three-sided, and from 
three to four inches long. In May when 
their pistillate flowers grow up in long 
cylindrical catkins, they look like 
many-candled Christmas trees waiting 
for the torch. The cones of the white 
ese. sometimes called Weymouth, in 
10nor of Lord Weymouth, who planted 
them in Wiltshire, England, about 1720, 
are large, narrow and cylindrical, and 
slightly curved. They are a ripe, dark 
brown in the summer of their second 
year. The winged seed is smooth, and 
the empty cones fall during the second 
winter. When the wind stirs the half 
million pine trees at Sinnissippi, there 
is a rhythmic flow of gray-green, blue- 
green mist touched with a_ pinkish 
bronze whose tonic breath both lulls and 
invigorates. From the Devil’s Backbone, 
a ridge of jagged rock far up the river, I 
first saw this pine forest en masse and 
was eager to explore it. When at the end 
of the day, after your feet have crunched 
the needles, and under its shadow your 
lungs have been filled with the pine 
scent, you may well feel more thrilled 
than you ever were by the gaily be- 
decked Christmas pretenses of your 
childhood. 

I was awed with the thought of such 
a stupendous task as the landscaping 
of five thousand acres must have been. 
Mr. Lowden reminded me that the five 
thousand acres had grown from an 
original five hundred. All was not built 
in a day. Fifty thousand pines planted 
every year for ten years made the forest 
that we marvel at today. He had had 
the help of many landscape gardeners in 
carrying out his own planning. The 
gardens as well as the house had grown 
with the increasing interests and require- 
ments of the years. 

The vines that grow up from the semi- 
circular beds that are inset like wells 
at the base of the house wall are Boston 
ivy (Ampelopsis tricuspidata), a splendid 
dust-resisting ‘wall creeper havi a 
dense growth of glossy foliage which 
turns brown or scarlet in the fall, and 
woodbine (Lonicera periclymenum), a 
climbi vine with fragrant purple- 
tinted flowers. These are happily set 
inside the broad alfresco terraces to 


drape the pilastered walls with graceful 
drooping tendrils. This woodbine has a 
most vigorous growth of pleasing color 
and texture, growing here in both sun 
and shade. 

The roses favored at Sinnissippi are all 
climbers. While considerable pruning is 
done, William Austin, head gardener, 
says he could not call it heavy. He 
does not use mulches to any great extent, 
but he does use some grass clippings. 

A wealth of flowering shrubs is found 
at Sinnissippi, where they are used to 
bind the house proper and its surround- 
ing cottages to earth. The chauffeur’s 
lodes rises from a profusion of flowering 
shrubs. The guest house, now rechris- 
tened Villa Marguerite, is in the midst of 
masses of curving-fingered spiraea, bridal 
wreath, and thunbergia. The playhouse, 
the little home in miniature where the 
Lowden children learned to keep house, 
is set in a wilderness of golden ball, 
golden elder, bush honeysuckle, weigelia, 
and bush cranberry. 

Some bulbs, mostly imported stock, 
are also used about the grounds. There 
are beds of gay tulips and sunny daffo- 
dils. Madonna lilies (Lilium candidum) 
lovely and fragrant and white, lift their 
clustered flower crowns in borders about 
the dark background of shrubs. The 
golden-banded lily (Lilium auratum), 
with white flowers almost a foot wide, 
are effectively massed and used in bor- 
ders where their yellow bands and purple 
markings challenge attention. Here, too; 
are Regal, Henry, and Album. 

For sandy soil, and most of the soil 
about Sinnissippi has a great deal of 
sand in it, a fertilizer is used. It is com- 
posed, the gardener told us, of “a fair 
amount of well-rotted manure, and 
along with it some commercial fertilizer.” 


T= lawns, which Mr. Lowden urged 
me not to call “a velvet turf,” as 
others have beeninclined tos of them, 
are mostly sown to Kentucky bluegrass. 
Some white clover is grown, but more 
red clover. Sweet clover has not yet 
been tried in the gardens at Sinnissippi, 
but it is the belief that it could be used to 
good advantage. 

Mrs. Lowden pointed to the sprinkling 
of lime along the path that leads up to 
the great rocks where the pines begin. 
She had just read an article that advised 
against lime as a fertilizer, and she won- 
dered about the wisdom of using it. With 
my unpracticed eye I could see little 
wrong with the turf there. One could 
hardly wish a one-toned carpet spread 
over as many acres as surround the 
house at Sinnissippi. It looked like our 
well-kept parks were green passes on 
into more succulent green. I noticed a 
new crop of grass coming in where the 
sprinklers had been. Mrs. Lowden 
noticed it eagerly, I thought. It is not 
merely a satisfactory lawn but a perfect 
one. That is the goal on this estate. 

The flowers that are used for cuttin 
at Sinnissippi have, by their variety an 
by their harmon a colors, attracted 
many artists who have tried to put their 
beauty upon canvas. These reproduc- 
tions in color are sometimes in the 

of the better garden magazines. 
The perennial garden holds beds of 
peony, columbine, daisy, gaillardia, 
canterbury bells, digitalis, iris, and del- 
phinium. The annual plants that are 
grown for cutting are started in the 
hotbed about the middle of February, 
and are then transplanted and held in 
coldframes until danger of frost is 
past. Here are grown asters in all shades 
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of red, pink, and orchids. ra gw 
hibiscus, ageratum, and c com- 
bine with calendula and lupine, with 
anchusa and the gaudy zinnia to 
make a gay garden. These, as well 
as the flowering shrubs at Sinnissippi 
are easy to look upon, but the gar- 
dener assured me that shrubs and 
flowers need constant care—pruning 
and spraying and feeding—if you are 
to have genuine success with them. 
Skirting the gently rolling golf 
course on our way out from Oregon, 
I noticed neat sign boards set 
inside the fences and hed 
became more and more frequent as 
we neared Sinnissippi. All of them 
bore the same inscription, “Sinnis- 
sippi Gun Club,” and I wondered 
a birds would seek sanc in 
the midst of hunting grounds. While 
we were being driven up and around 
miles of narrow roads and bridle 
paths where the encroaching pines 
slapped at the sides of our car, I 
asked why such a beautiful bird as 
the Kentucky cardinal, that flew 
graciously straight ahead for us to 
admire, stayed here to be shot at by 
a club of 


M* Florence Lowden explained 
that the Sinnissippi gun club is 
made up of Frank Orren Lowden, his 
son, Pullman, and his two sons-in-law, 
a quartet whose chief relaxation has 
little to do with the killing of birds. 
I am still wondering whether Mr. 
Lowden has not hit upon a most 
successful trespass sign. Certainly 
the casual loiterer will not be inclined 
to explore far or linger unduly where 
spent bullets or a charge of shot at 
short range may be the chance greet- 
ing. The understanding birds use the 
signs for springboards before spread- 
ing their wings in the swaying pines. 
There is a private entrance for 
visitors who do not come by appoint- 
ment, visitors to the grounds who do 
not expect to see the family. A 
broad parking space has been pro- 
vided for the care of such visiting 
tourists. An automobile bearing a 
Wisconsin license plate drove in whi 
I was focusing the camera. This en- 
trance is thru the lane that leads up 
to the grounds at the left of the pri- 
vate entrance. 

I asked Mrs. Lowden how many 
inhabitants there are on this thriving 
estate that sometimes, in some places, 
looks like a young city. She was not 
positive but thought it might be 
10ome to as many as sixty people, if 
she counted the tiniest babies. ‘There 
had been as many as a hundred at 
the time the Lowden children were 
growing up and more servants were 
needed about the house. Now she 
felt that there must be a consider- 
ably less number. 

It has long been a custom at Sinnis- 
sippi yd er rp who ave interested 
in the ing of it together in a t 
pra 3 on Memorial day. This 
year the merrymaking was po 
until the Fourth of July use of 
the death of a young man who had 
long been a part of it. He had but 
recently left the place to work in a 
city garage where he was carried off 
in an accident. Mr. Lowden spoke 
feelingly of the funeral, which the 
family attended, and said that the 
usual celebration would not be held 
at the usual time this year. 

Here at Sinnissippi humanitarian 
sympathies, beauty and efficiency are 
brought ether. Here they join 
in carrying life forward naturally and 
happily, making the physical world 
a ministrant to the finer pleasures b: 
which civilized existence Coaeciel 


| 
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when you use 
LEEO-GLASS 


HETHER you keep poultry for profit 
or for your own table, you want 
healthy poultry. More than a half million 
successful farmers and poultrymen use 
Cel-O-Glass to keep their birds healthy 
and to increase egg production. 


The One Material 
That Authorities Approve 


Scientific tests have proved that the biolog- 
ically active portion of the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun through Cel-O-Glass keep poul- 
try healthy. These rays prevent rickets, 
insure proper food absorption and make 
chickens lay more eggs with better shell 
texture. They kill bacteria instantly and 
when brought into your poultry house will 
disinfect it every two minutes. These rays 
cannot penetrate glass, wood or soiled cloth 


c 
Plan Now For Winter Health 


Now is the time to plan your poultry house 
enclosures for Fall and Winter. Use Cel-O- 
ink Glass for better eggs and healthier poultry. 
g5:3!5 Install it in a vertical position in the entire 
$ , south side of your houses for best results 
and longest service. Cel-O-Glass is made on 
a tough wire mesh base. It is durable, eco- 
nomical and easy to use. It is not a cloth. 


see ee Other Uses for CEL-O-GLASS 


Cel-O-Glass is ideal for cold frames. It prevents stiff 
legs in swine. Itis valuablefor getting the disinfecting 
qualities of pure sunlight into dairy barns and buildings. 
A valuable book,‘‘Health on the Farm’’tells the whole 
story. Mail coupon for a copy. If your dealer does not 
carry Cel-O-Giass, write for name of nearest dealer who 

“ Products,Inc.,21SpruceSt.,NewY ork,N.Y, 
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ELO-GLAS 


US PATENT &S80c8a7 
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Se ee Se ee ee ee ee ts 
Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book “Health on the Farm,” postpaid and free of charge. 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 




















Put tip Cranberries 


NOW-—Fresh berries are plentiful 
and the best for preserving. Have 
cranberry sauce and jelly handy the 
entire season. A delicious tonic fruit 
with essential mineral salts and iodine, 


Recipe book mailed free. 


Address—Department N 
AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 
90 West Broadway, New York City 





















































LEADCLAD 
sh Tiles 
Pp ants A’ Life 


and ad 


Since time immemorial, enduring 
lead has played a leading role in 
roofing fine buildings. Through 
the Glendale Leadclad_ process, 
lead is now made available, at 
very moderate cost, in the form 
of Spanish Tiles, Shingles, or as 
flat and standing seam roofing, 
for buildings of every type and 
style of architecture. Leadclad 
Spanish Tiles afford perfect pro- 
tection against lightning, fire, 
breakage, or the ravages of time. 
Furnished red or green; look 
exactly like clay tiles, but are 
much lighter and stronger. 
“The Lifetime Roof” gives in- 
Free cameting, facts about ae and 


its uses down through the ages. 
Book Send for it. 


WHEELING METAL & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1-A, Wheeling, W. Va. 











Grapefruit 


Corer 
5551—Approved by 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Everyone 
who has pre paren 
grapefruit 


Postpaid - - $1” 


64-Page Gift 
Catalog—FREE 
9 House of Thou Gifts 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


























Routing Delphinium 
Enemies 
(Continued from page 23) 


of their lost vigor and make a feeble 
effort at blooming. In my study of 
this pest, belladonna and the dark 
blue hybrids have been the least 
resistant to the attacks. 

Controlling the cyclamen mite (the 
pallid mite would be a better name, 
altho it was first recognized as a 
pest of a gee on delphiniums is 
no easy job. It should begin with 
clean culture, the destroying of all cut 
leaves and faded spikes. Plants 
crowded and kept unusually moist by 
artificial watering are most common- 
ly affected. Tobacco dust sprinkled 
over the crowns in winter, and re- 
peated spraying (when growth ap- 
pears in the spring and on all new 
growth later in the season) with one 
of the mixtures which follow has 
proved to be an effective means of 
control. Badly-infested plants, how- 
ever, should be destroyed. Care 
should be taken to have the spray 
mixture cover the growing tips of 
young spikes. Both of the followin 
mixtures act as effective controls of 
the black spot on the leaves, as well 
as killing. e mites: (1) One ounce 
of dry lime-sulphur, and }4 fluid 
ounce of nicotine sulphate to 2 gal- 
lons of water; (2) 44 pound of dry 
bordeaux mixture, and 4 fluid ounce 
of nicotine sulphate to 2 gallons of 
water. Experiment has shown that 
the copper of the bordeaux mixture 
is very effective in killing the eggs of 
the mite. 


YF ipeqees common slug or garden snail is 
a serious pest in some parts of the 
country, gor in old plantings 
that have n kept well-mulch 
Hand killing is effective in small ar- 
dens. A small piece of wood lai 

the border for a few days will ay 
attract these slimy creatures to its 
under surface. The piece of wood can 
be moved to another part of the 
border and the slugs mashed with a 
stick. Placing fine cinders or coarse 
sand about the crowns in winter pre- 
vents injury from this enemy. 

Sow bugs, or pill bugs, altho not 
bugs at “* but small land crustace- 
ans, are at times nuisances, if not 
serious pests. These animals are 
purplish gray in color. They live in 
regions that are dark and moist, es- 
pecially under boards and heavy 
mulch. In the older clumps they con- 

ate upon the crown in the center 
of ff the mass of stems, and there cause 
damage by eating the new growth 
before it appears above the mulch. 
Hand picking, as suggested for snails, 
is possible but tedious. A poison made 
~ % t of paris green to 10 parts of 

ered sugar is effective when 
torinkled about the base of the 
plants. 

Another pest which is not an in- 
sect is the common milliped or ‘‘thou- 
sand-leg worm.” They are purplish 
gray to brown in color, hard-shelled, 
worm-like animals with short | 
This pest thrives in dark, moist 
places and in early spring may cause 
serious injury to crowns and growth. 
Damage to young stalks is usually 
done beneath the surface of the soil 
by cutting the stems at their bases. 
Stalks several inches tall may be so 
eaten by millipeds that they break 
of thei: own weight. This sort of 
injury might be attributed to cut- 
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Springtime Blooms 


SHUMWAYS 
“Pedigreed’ Bulbs 


Shumway’s “Pedi- 
greed” Bulbs are 
imported direct from 
Holland; guaran- 
teed largest sizes, 
first quality. You 
can’t fail to produce 
tulips of gorgeous 
beauty. Make your 
selections today. 


Superfine Mixture 
Largest Size Bulbs 
New Low Prices 


Delivery Charges Prepaid 


100 Darwin Tulips 17 Varieties. -s 2.95 
100 Breeder Tulips 15 oo ae 
100 Cottage Tulips 12 ™ 3.00 
100 Early Single Tulips 12 ” 3.25 
100 Early Double Tulips 12 OA ie Rae 
100 Parrot Tulips 5 © ¢ +: ey 
100 Crocus (14%4” india.) 5 x. 
100 Hyacinths 10 a ee 
100 Crocus (134” to 2” dia.) 5 © oa Ore 
100 Narcissus U.S.Grown 5 * 8.50 


50 Bulbs at the 100 rate. 
Extra Special—i2 Louis XIV Breeder Tulips, 
Purple, Gold Margin, $1.10; fifty for $4.00; 
100 for $7.75. 
Free Catalog—Our new catalog, in full colors, 
pictures a great variety of Tulips, aay a | Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. helpful 
guide to gardening free. Waite a 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 


Established 1870 
122 So. First St. Rockford, Ill. 
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minutes. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
3808 Park Ave. St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 101-0 
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economical’ invention on the 
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onoisy motor or complicated parts, 
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KEWANEE 


Now$103 





—FREE Booklets on Water, Light 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
fremiio- pret even with in- 

perators — with 
K WANEE Super-Built 


rienced o 


automatic systems. 


KEWANEE 
will help you. 
A lem up to KEW rt EE. 
eo 


ay, Model 





Dealer Correspondence Invited 


rea matter 
our prob- 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
456 8. Franklin St., Kewanee, Il. 


KEWANEE 
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| worms if the plant is not examined 
| eritically. Hand picking while re- 
| setting clumps, the use of poison bait, 
| as in the control of the sow bugs, 
Han poison bait (composed 
raw —_— spread with paris 
po aes on the crowns, covering the 
crowns with tobacco dust and s a 
ing with paris green (1 teaspoo 
3 gallons of water), are all recom- 
mended methods of control. Often 
other Bren are present which, if at- 
tack th vo! one of the common 
_ chemicals, usually holds the millipeds 
- check. As in the case of the sow 
the old crowns offer favorable 
| places for milli , and this 
hiding rove an added incentive for 
the gardener to divide and reset the 
oldest and heaviest clumps. 

Several insects are known to at- 
tack the delphinium garden, but 
none of them are to be considered 
serious except under unusual condi- 
tions. While any garden may be 
attacked by some of them at one time 
or another, a close watch and the 
early application of control measures 
will usually hold them in check. Some 
species which are to be found in 
greenhouses may be carried into the 
garden along with the cag wg but 
these are usually unable to with- 
stand the poumine weather condi- 
tions of the open garden, and there- 
fore disappear at the end of the first 
growing season. 

In some sections of the United 
States leaf hoppers, which in general 
appearance resemble tiny, green 
—- ppers, are considered pests of 

elphiniums. These insects may be 
controlled by the use of tobacco dust 
or dusts containing nicotine. 





hy large plantings, cytworms, and the 
larvae of several species of moths, 
may cause considerable damage. 
Every gardener is familiar with this 
sort of injury, and the usual methods 
= protecting vegetable plants may 
appli plied to the safeguarding of the 
dale niums. A poison mash of the 
following formula sprinkled over the 
surface of the soil along the rows 
after sundown is probably the best 
remedy: one ounce of paris green, 
1% pounds of dry bran, 3 ounces of 
molasses, and 14 pint of water. Mix 
the bran and the paris green before 
adding the liquids. If you live in a 
country where - abound, use 
the above remedy substituting sodi- 
um fluoride for the paris green. The 
mash s ted for cutworms may 
also be fed to grasshoppers if they 
visit your garden in great —— 
Another intruder in the an 
planting is the “stalk borer.’ 
caterpi are especially ostttieme 
due to the fact that they feed on the 
inside of the stems and cannot be 
reached by the usual methods of con- 
. aw ng — be detected 
yy the breaking over of the upper por- 
tion of the stalk or ‘eae ke. 
| Sometimes the upper eat of the 
| spike will wilt or become yellow and 
an examination of the stalk will dis- 
close a small, round hole which is ae 
| entrance to the burrow. If the stalk 
| is split lengthwise, a slender striped 
caterpillar will be found eating its 
way upward. The adult is a moth 
an lays its fags in late summer on 
large weeds, as the ragweed and 
the burdock. The best preventive is 
clean culture in a ong. all stems and 
ples remains duri e winter and 
early spring in o A to kill over- 
wintering eggs and larvae before they 
can delphinium plants. 
“How often shall I spray?” is the 
question that is immediately asked 
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Kill the germs while doing 
your household cleaning 


You take pride in the neat and clean ap- 
pearance of your home. And you also want 
to fecl sure that in cleaning you are doing 
everything possible to keep the home sanitary 
—free from disease germs. 


CREOLIN 242508 


—the reliable disinfectant and antiseptic—will 
help you do this. 

Add Creolin to the water when you scrub the 
floor or wood-work. Dip your broom in a solu- 
tion of Creolin when you sweep. Disinfect the 
bathroom, toilet-bowls, sink and cellar regu- 
larly with Creolin. 


As an Antiseptic: Creolin also makes an excellent 
antiseptic wash for wounds, burns, chafing and itching; for 
hair and scalp. Keeps comb and brush sanitary. Used dy 
doctors and nurses for 38 years. 








Send For This Book 
Gives valuable information on 
home sanitation, personal hy- 
giene and first-aid. Also advice 
on care of animals, 


MERCK & Co. INC., Rahway, N. 1 
Send me FREE Home Book on Sanitation. 


NAME. 


Get a bottle of Creolin to- 
day —at your druggist’s. 


MERCK 
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Worn Roofs made 
watertight 


PS easy now to keep your 
roofs watertight. Rutland 
No-Tar-In Roof Coating makes 
an old roof as good as new. No 
trouble at all to apply—costs 
littk—and makes a lasting job. 


Rutland No-Tar-In provides a 
perfect coat of asphalt and 
asbestos—a tough mineral covering. Not 
a drop of tar in it. It will not crawl, 
sag, harden, peel or blister. For every 
kind of roof (except shingles. ) 







Insist on Rutland at 
your hardware ——_ 
store. If your dealer 
hasn't it, mail cou 
below. Rutland Fire Cla 
Co. Dept. J-35, Rutland, 
Vermont. Also makers of 
Rutland Patching Plaster. 


Rw 


No-Tar-In 
ROOF COATING 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO., 
Dept. J-35, Rutland, Vermont. 


Send me more information about No-Tar-In. 
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Sate Quick 


- 

Disposal 
fi ~ Does away with the un- 
<<@ sanitary garbage can 
with its reeking odors 
and disease-spreading s. 
Eliminates fire haz and 
avoids annoying delaysin gar- 
and trash collections. 

For backyard use. 
Keeps Grounds Clean 

Simply deposit garbage and 
trash in it, ht with match 


™ at top andit burns the entire 
contents. Nofuel needed. No attention required. Made 


Yard-Boy Incinerator Co., 16 E Huron St., Chicago 
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when control methods are suggested. 
In this connection it is well to keep 
in mind certain fundamentals. A 
contact spray, such as nicotine sul- 
phate, kills only those insects which 
it strikes or those which come in 
contact with its fumes, while the 
arsenates (paris green, calcium ar- 
senate, and such) are effective only 
when the insect eats a portion of the 
lant covered with the poison. The 
ungicides (bordeaux mixture and 
lime-sulphur) are considered the best 
preventives. To be most effective 
a gardener must consider his own 
problem in the light of the degree 
of infestation, weather conditions, 
(never spray in the hottest part of 
the day nor just before a rain), 
danger to children and domestic 
animals, or any other item that will 
affect the use of control measures. 

The above array of enemies of the 
delphinium may appear formidable, 
but we should remember that they 
do not all strike at once. In fact, 
many gardens have been exempt from 
visits of most of the members in the 
above list. Where the plantings are 
small or the plants far enough apart 
to allow an occasional inspection, 
most of the injuries can be detected 
in their early stages and control 
measure effected. 


Let’s Read Aloud 
Tonight” 


(Continued from page 89) 


If she wishes a book of Bible stories 
that she can read aloud to him, I sug- 
gest The Children’s Bible, by Sherman 
and Kent, in the popular $1.75 edi- 
tion. (Scribner’s.) This book con- 
sists of selections, suitable for chil- 
dren, from both the Old and New 
Testaments. They are, of course, in 
chronological order, and in the text 
of the Bible itself so far as possible 
except where it has been necessary, 
for clarity’s sake, to translate it into 
language a child can easily under- 
stand. 

Did — happen to see any of the 
Hilda Rose letters in The Atlantic 
Monthly? They are out in book form 
now—the title is The Stump Farm, 
(Little Brown & company $2). I 
can’t say enough about the effect 
that this very simple record of heroic 
pioneering made upon me. It 
occurs to me that it would be the 
best of books for out-loud reading. 

Hilda Rose is an actual person, frail 
and small, but with a mighty courage. 
She was an Illinois school teacher 
until she went west for her health and 
there married a man twenty-eight 
years older than herself. As a pioneer 
wife on what she calls a“‘stump farm,” 
she made a gallant fight for a bare 
living. At last the struggle became 
so difficult that the little family,—she, 
her feeble, elderly husband, and their 
10-year-old son,—moved to a new 
homestead in the wilderness of north- 
ern Alberta. Here life was lonelier 
than ever, but the difficulties of food 
and warmth not quite so great. 

This chronicle of pioneering is told 
entirely thru letters written to Mrs. 
Rose’s friends, and later to The 
Atlantic Monthly editors. They are 
simple and as straightforward as 
Hilda herself, mere records of day- 
to-day living, yet no romance I know 
can surpass them in tragedy, humor, 
nobility and happiness, They are 
a triumph of reality. 


























LOOK FOR 
THIS NAME 


ON THE 


COAL WINDOW 


EN you see the name 
“Majestic” on a coal window 
you can be sure you’re ng the 
best. A Majestic really ts 
the foundation andsidewall when 
aot Fae puatepeeted 
throughou uaranteed brea 
PE eedieasian: In appearance, 
n service,in every way—the 
the leading coal win- 
dow value. See thatthe name 
o ” is on the coal window 
in the new home you buy or build. 
Write for the Majestic catalog of 
coal windows and other products 
for the modern home. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
200 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 





















Majestic 
Coal Window 
















How fo Beautify 
» Your Grounds 





+] Get Acquainted Offers 
on FALL BULBS, ETC. 
| values. x for tal “ 


fall plantings. 

N Sie 

. . rite for ‘and ier Zour em ound 
y “Yours for Crowing Satisfaction” 

EOSHO NURSERIES CO. 

N t0zs Garden Neosho, Mo. 
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INGEE ROSES 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” fer 192 
Sutpan Bésien, give offers new Darwin 
Shree. for free copy. Es 1850. 
The Dingee & Conrad Co. Box 2, West Grove, Pa. 



























A Man’s Own 
Room 
(Continued from page 33) 


as the result of ougeem,ont that it 
may be added to the of a new 
house, or taken from the floor space 
of an old one, without running up the 
expense to a prohibitive amount. 
decision that a ron d is 
ractical, both from a struc and 
cial standpoint, does not mean 
that the question is completely 
answered. There is yet the problem 
of decorating and furnishing, and in 
that the man should be given a free 
rein on every detail. Such a state- 
ment may sound a) to a woman, 
and ea too flattering to the 
— er pectetes ans, But 
I know something of the surprising 
ualities that have been revealed in 
the masculine sex by some such un- 
common pleasure as the feathering of 
a sanct A 
I have four dens in four dif- 
ferent houses, and the work of creat 
ing them has been well paid for by 
the numberless moments of dreamy 
solitude enjoyed in them. 


@ 2! my first two sanctums little 
Pan | oo. I recall that hick 
were just ordinary bedrooms, whi 
with the exception of a desk and a few 
books in one corner, were furnished 
and decorated in a quite common 
manner. But, in time, thru a process 
of evolution, I was fortunate enough 
to be ted an extra room that 
see to beg to be made into a den. 
Asa real estate agent would say, it was 
ripe for development. And de 
it I did, in not a great many hours of 
labor and at very little expense. 

In regard to the furniture for such 
a room, there, too, the housewife had 
better remain aloof until called for. 
It may seem all right to insist that 
that corner will be a disgrace without 
a tip-top table in it, but it isn’t going 
to make the den half so attractive to 
Henry if he can’t bring that ram- 
shackle cabinet up from his old 


pay ny! xeon cellar and put it there 
for his photographic supp 

He will probably do just as I did— 
supply his den with anything from a 
desk to an ash tray, and then on occa- 
sional Sundays while contemplating 
the layout over the bowl of his after- 
dinner pipe, suddenly decide that it’s 
all wrong and ind in a reg 
act that will arouse curiosi 
destroy the peace of the whole 
and leave the room in a state of dis- 
habille for days to come. Yet he 
won't make those changes for the 
sake of appearance, but rather for 
efficiency and comfort. And all the 
while he will be working toward what 
I like to term the “unit method” of 
arranging furniture. 

It was quite some time before 
den became satisfactorily convenien’ 
Patel I glance me it, I can see 

ve departments, separate, each 
a unit in itself. Here in this corner 
stands the roll-top desk, a chair, and 
a small case of reference books. This 
is the production division. 
across the little aisie that it forms 
nome a smaller vw which gee ~ 

e typewriter and every 
paper and envelope that = it. 

This might be consi the adver- 
tising department. And beyond that 
there stretches an inviting couch 
(Continued on page 113) 
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Christmas Gifts 


of Fine Furniture 
You Can Make 


Yourself... 
Popular, Modernistic or Colonial 
LePage’s latest home 
work shop book shows how 
If youliketoworkwithtools He was also the 
and are not acquainted with codlenes of the 
LePage’s Home Work Shop }e.\"° Peers 
Book, you are Missing perience as an ex- 
somethi If you like fine pert gives assur- 
furniturein home,with- ance that each 9s wine § 
out paying big prices forit, project and the see7-page’s Book, page 18 
you can easily it your- directions for 
colt. Any iece described in making it are thoroughly prac- 
ew would cer- : 
tainly make a great Christ- Jhon above, th book insiwies 
mas gift, and you wouldal- the following: Alexandria Nest of 
ways be proud of the fact Tables, Old Salem Ship’s Cup- 
that you made it yourself. board, Plymouth Built-In China 
Closet, Lady Washi Sewi 


ewe latest book 
ublished, the new “Third 

ome Work Shop Book,” 
contains complete, easy-to- 
follow directions for making 
20 attractive pieces of house- 
hold furniture. 


Designed by Expert 
A full list, in addition to those 


Book Trough 


get complete 
ing all these 


ashington ng 
Cabinet, Set-Back Book Shelv 
Modernistic Desk, Table, and 
Folding Screen, Chess and Check- 
ers Table, Smoking Table, Caned 
Side Chair, China or Book Cabinet, 
and MagazineStand, 
Carrier, Book Stand, 
Fernery Stand, Folding Sewing 
Screen, and Cape Cod Chest of 
Drawers. Where else could you 
directions for mak- 
for only 10 cents? Book, page 22 





Vanity Case 
See LePage's 









istic or Col Se hr Ct 
0 Geo deminer ne = LePage’s Home Work LePage’s Craft League 
tual pieces and photographs were Book 600 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
w. In- Simply use below, send- Gentlemen: Enclosed please 
structorin Woodworking,Central ng it to us cents in coin or find 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
Commercial and Manual Train-  9ou SGopt “of this tatet tePoaen ait ent for LeEage's New 
ing High School, Newark, N. J. Book, postage Please ond 0 cay of this book to: 
a ES LR I TET 

EDAGES om" 
DATE Ea DS o cncclnees castedessenmeun 
GLUE be ae et 


HANDIEST TOOL IN YOUR WORK SHOP 











%9 £ 
Wry 


world 


Waterer’s Special 


as well as perennials and 





such as 
for autumnal planting. 
A copy is awaiting your request 
716 Chestnut Street HOSEA WATERER Philadelphia, Pa. 


Importers and distributors of the finest in seeds, bulbs and plants since 1892 


» ! 4 
Lovely Tulips, Hyacinths and the ever popular and beautiful Narcissus all 
guheed wage be you may make early daudon from the finest stock this 


Never in our 36 years’ experience have they been finer. This year try 
Garden Lovers’ Collections 
(Delivered P Prepaid} 

50 Cottage, Darwin and breeder Tulips, 5 choice named varieties, 


assorted colors, 10 of each 
100 Darwin and breeder Tulips, 4 choice named varieties, $5.50 
assorted colors, 25 of each 


Comotete culzucal directions forth in bulb catal: hich includes all varieties 
Spring Summer- ee tae vos eplipa, hyociadhe agocieous, dali fils. lilies, etc. 





$3.00 




















for Your FACE 
LIFT SAGGING ae 


Setting-Up Exercises 











12? 


6 Light Blue 


ELPHINIUMS $ 


(Hardy Larkspur) 
6 Dark Blue 
Will Bloom Next Summer 


1° 


Postpaid 
















but No Drafts 
in this house 


SES that are Ceco Metal Weather 
stripped are warm, cozy and clean no 
matter how many windowsand doorways they 
have. Over 59,000 home owners vouch for 
this, Here are some things Ceco Weather 
strips do for you. 

They save your furniture and drapes from 
imseep:ng dust, and dirty rain water. The dif 
ference Ceco’s make in cleaning bills and in 
your housework is a surprise to most people. 
Then they keep the floors warm—end 
cold corners and chilly hallways. That saves 
doctor’s bills. Lastly they save enough fue] 
to repay their cost in a very short time. 

Don’t go through another year without 
weatherstrips. Call in the Ceco man today. 
Write for valuable hints on home comfort 
contained in the new Ceco book. Simply send 
coupon. for it. 


Also makers of Ceco Bronze & Galvanized 
Steel Metal Frame Window Screens 










METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS 
FREE COUPON 
rer, 
Dept. B-10 


| 1926 South ‘52nd Avenue, 
Chicago, Division of the 


Co, 
Gentlem 
Send ine vote valuable free booklet on weather- 
| stripping and home comfort. 
| Name 


| Address 























waUse This Coupon, Own a Better Homes 


BUILD. and SAVE! 


$500 to $2,000 ona 
lete, Attractive Home, 
Modern in Every Respect. 


Get This Book 


Explaining snd Quali 

Payments uality 
coe ES with Prices and a 
Hundred Plans from 


choose Y 4 Z ' 
New Home. FREE! F235 Hone tat 


MOD) en 
N 
HOMES 





Rooms and Sach b 40 : ~~ 
Payments as low 
SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
DEPT. 863 CHICAGO 
Pease send Your 144-P age Book of Homes described 
in Better Homes and Gardens Oct. 28 
Name 
Address 














any Windows- 












Vegetables Worth 
Bragging About 


(Continued from page 30) 


ass and other tender herbage. 
oisoned bait will destroy countless 
aren ore) (1 quart), hs (1 
» paris green tea- 
peontial and enough water to 
mor ee a moist but not oppy mass, is 
the formula. Not later than mid- 
October scatter little gobs of this 
during clear, mild weather in three- 
foot strips in all ee areas — 


the garden, member, is 
ison! 
Fertilizers. Man the garden 


in the fall is (in my onanion) not as 
good a practice as storing the supply 
under cover, especially if one has a 
concrete manure pit. Keep the 
manure moist, turn it occasionally to 
prevent fire fanging, or heating, and 
apply it to the n in the sprin 
while the ground is still frozen an 
wheeli M papi Sy oe Fm 
face. ood ashes, if stored dry, 
save the purchase of potash and lime 
as ra are rich in both. Meta: re- 
— es kept in the g: or in the 
ar are safer than wooden or cor- 
rugated paper ones because there will 
be no danger of fire from a spark. A 
pound or two applied in the spring, 
after digging or posse, 3 but before 


raking, makes ag for one 
hundred square feet. 

ROUND Pr erein. Trenching 

is excellent for r the early crops 

such as pe are es, onion sets, and 

the like. ter none ae out the area 


you are going to trench, dig across it 
the narrow way, and throw out and 
wheel to the opposite end the first 
“spit” or spade depth of soil. Throw 
abundant manure into the trench and 
dig this into the second “spit,” that 
is, S the bottom of the trench or sub- 
soil. Be sure to mix it well with the 
8 pading fork. Now dig the first 

“spit” of the next row across the 
area and throw it on top of the 
manured part just finished. Throw 
manure into the new trench and pro- 
ceed as before till the whole area is 
dug two “spits” deep. Then dump 
the wheeled earth into the remaining 
trench to co oe | es the job. 

This method is especially good for 
clayey and other heavy soils because 
frost breaks up the clods. Such soils 
are also lightened by scattering sifted 
coal ashes over the surface durin 
winter and hydrated (or agricultural al) 
lime in the sp es Som 7. 1 pound to 
100 square feet 

Sod ground for next  aaet garden 
should also be prepared this fall. 
Four to six weeks before winter sets 
in, cut the sod two or three inches 
deep for the compost pile. It will 
thus give no trouble by sprouting in 
the garden next season, and in time 
will be returned as vegetable matter. 

Dig or plow the area and leave the 
furrows or clods rough, just as turned 
up. This destroys countless white 
grubwo wire worms, cutworms, 
and other insects that feed on grass 
roots and thus menace the garden. 

Cover Crops. Cover crops are a 
great help in maintaining fertility. 

at cant eee oe ee 

winter vetch, oats, rape, peas, 
ae Bey — rutabaga 
mustard, and AB (any or all 
mixed) among the maturing vege- 
tables sometime between mid-sum- 
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at the TURN~ 
of of a FAUSET 












have prepared this 
valuable publication 
for you. It will show 
you how to have 







vides running wat- 
er when and 

where you 
want it. New 
refrigeration 
type motor 



















































GALVAZINK PUMPS 
STAR WINDMILLS 


<Sileian : 







Seay nut ae 






































Book 
CONDON BROS. seifen: 


Rockford, Ulinois 





$84.00 DELIVERED AT 
YOUR STATION 







a48s illustrated 
Ww J pm oo 


for 5 success. 
HESS Wal Wanmina & VENTILATING co. 
O06 South Western Avenue, Chicago 


soe inne Ot hited Well Tee superior 
« pueibator half the price of clay tile. 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


Try one of my introdu collections. 8 fine 
namcd Peodenine S250 0 4b ne S00 Pees Torey 
seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. Send for Catalogue. 


mentation GUMM, Peony Speciality sn, 










































































mer and October. Crimson clover 
may be similarly sown during July. 
Even tho tramping and frost will kill 
many of the plants, the vegetable 
matter they will develop will help 
form humus when dug or plowed 
under in the fall or the spring. 


No fear need be felt that vegetables 
will be injured by the cover crops if 
these are sown only a short time 
before the vegetables reach maturity. 


Fall Planting in the Vegetable Gar- 
den. Seeds of lettuce, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, kohlrabi, and such, may be 
sown in open-air, small nursery beds 
not later than October 1, and trans- 
planted to a coldframe a month later, 
two inches asunder in rows three 
inches apart. Leave the coldframe 
open to the weather except on frosty 
nights, until winter sets in. Then 
keep them dormant and as near freez- 
ing as ible until spring, but not 
ex to the sun while frozen. 
Then they may be planted out extra 
early because of their hardiness. 


OX ION sets planted in a coldframe 
this month may not havesufficient | 
time before winter to reach edible | 
size, but if they are kept from alter- 
nate freezing and thawing by cover- 
ing them with glass, mats, or shut- 
ters, they will come thru the winter 
in good shape. Even when they 
p uce no tops in the fall and are 
puried under straw or leaves to pre- 
vent heaving and settling of the soil, 
they will be ready before spring- 
jlanted sets, In southeastern New 
‘ork where I live and where we often 
have zero weather I have had prize- 
winning sets (accidentally left in the 
ground in the fall) come thru the 
winter without prétection and make 
excellent “scallions” in spring. This 
is the way the Egyptian, Welsh or 
“potato” onion is usually grown— 
but who likes the tough, woody, 
stinging thing? 

Parsley may be had in continuous 
supply if you take up thrifty parsley 
plants (the smaller ones mf mena 
remove and use the dark green leaves; | 
then place the plants in rich soilina | 
box or a large flower pot; water them | 
and keep in only partial light until | 
new leaves form; then place the box or | 

t in a sunny window. Garnishing 
eaves may be had all winter. Cover 
the plants left out-of-doors with 
brush or coarse vegetable stems until 
spring. These will yield leaves till 
the new ones come in. 

For extra early spinach, prepare a 
bed (say part of the trenched area 
described) and sow spinach, either 
broadcast, or in rows eight to twelve 
inches apart. “‘Thick-leaved” spin- 
ach is the best variety for fall sowing. 
When winter sets in, cover the bed 
with brush, tomato vines, corn stalks, 
and such, to catch leaves as a mulch. 
Remove the mulch in early spring. 

Extra early cabbage, cauliflower 
and such plants that have failed to 
head but are healthy and free from 
plant lice, if set in a coldframe, or 
even in a row where they may be pro- 
tected by leaves held in place by 
boards set on edge, will often produce 
heads the following season a month or 
two before spring-planted plants. 

Tho well-dried seed is Little affected 
by cold, it is safer to store it in a dry, 
frost-proof place where mice cannot 

et at it. The small-lot gardener, 
owever, will find it much more 
satisfactory to buy fresh seeds each 
year from reliable dealers, rather 
than bother with the gathering and 
storing of seeds from his own garden. 
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ARDENERS and nursery- 

men say fall is the best 

time of year to make new lawns. 

Also the time to give special 
care to old lawns. 

For properly nourished now, 
grass is hardier and in much bet- 
ter condition to withstand freez- 
ing weather, and will 
have a head start for 
early growth in spring. 

To assure vigorous 
growth, better root sys- 
tems, thousands of home 
owners have come to 
rely on Vigoro. Com- 
plete, balanced —it 





supplies a// the elements of plant 
food growing things need. It 
increases the humus in the soil, 
It helps check weeds. 

Clean, odorless, Vigoro can 
be applied with your kitchen 
colander. Just apply light top 
dressing—no spading! 

A most practical, effective, 
economical way to assure finest 
results! Only 10c to 20c for 
every 100 square feet! 

See your dealer now. Full 
directions in every bag—100, 
50, 25 lb. sizes; 5 lb. packages. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


So clean, Endorsed by 
odorless, leading 
landscape 
can be sown gardeners, 
by hand! Makes better lawns, gardens nurserymen 
flowers, trees and shrubs 





SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 


lant Now—Regal Lily 
Hardy Plants 
Rock Plants 

and Dutch Bulbs 


Make sure of Regal Lily. 


Plant all three this month. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Reg. U 3.Pat.0f, 


AQ Tuli 


lO # $2.25 


17 Colors Mixed, or, we select any colors 
you want Scarlet, Crimson, Bright Red, 
Deep Red, Light Pink, Deep Pink, Salmon, 
} Salmon-scarlet, Violet, Lilac, Vivid Lilac, 
4, Brillant Lilac, Lavender, Mahogany, Yellow, 
i Purple-black. Catalog Now Ready— 
1, Bulbs, Shrubs, Perennials, Plants, etc. 


~ o> =. os . oy FF 
~@F-h-+<@ 





















Don’t miss out on plants and bulbs. 


Wayside Gardens 


E.H.Schultz,Pres. J.J. Grullemans,Sec’y-Treas. 





E Regal Lily is quite the 

most lovely and easiest of 

all lilies to grow. Often has 10 
flowers to a single stalk. Very 
fragrant. Grows most any- 
where. 10 flower filled bulbs 
of this choice lily, we cam now 
offer you for so little as $4.50. 
Catalog contains just the 
help you want on bulbs and 
plants. Send postal for one. 


EE _ A ee @< a 9) 


a gee 











cost ¢ 6.25 


Two Arborvitae Pyramidalis, one Globe Arborvitae and 
Hoveyii; one Orientalis. All five postpaid for $3.00, twenty 
West of Mississippi River. 


centa 
Honest stock. Twice and well rooted. Splendid 


for foundation planting. 
os ES EVERBLOOMING $ 
HARDY 
2 year; strong, field-grown plants. 


each brilliant salmon; Butterfly, cream pink: Silver 
; New Columbia, dark it $1.25 h 

Sere ies cals fokeke’ Soe it 
Ba rs Bowed, fh Hedge, Nut Mad F vi 

, a e 

Mee Manca er ba nln." Vor back 
our reference. 


WESTHINSTER NURSERY, Westminster, Maryland 















Sweeps every surface easier—from 
high-pile carpets to bare floors 


ERE’S a magic improvement in the 
sweeper. Our new-type 


Just the slightest pressure is sufficient! 


You really must see this new sweeper. Ask 
your macing hardware, furniture or depart- 
or a demonstration. Models with 

the “Hi-Lo” feature cost no more than before 
—just the price of a few brooms. Illustrated 
booklet free on request. Bissell Carpet Sweeper 


ment store 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The New 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 


Sweeps every surface—easier 








“Hi-Lo” brush 
control multiplies the effect of the handle 
ressure many times, so that little or no 
ort down is needed. You can now swee 
the longest tufted rugs, or bare floors, wit 
this new Bissell more easily than ever before. 





No More Waxing 
of Floors by Hand 


Use this new, easier wa:y to keep floors 
\ and in fect. condition. 





Helpful Book 


She DURHAM 


spreads Wax -Then Polishes 














in painted frames, an 
etching on the wall, 
and the room is de- 
lightfully complete. 

Thruout the sum- 
mer months the wide 
terrace is the most 
livable and lived-in 

art of the entire 

ouse. In one corner 
it has a brick, arched 
fountain niche from 
which an amusing old 
Satyr head pours a 
musical stream of 
water from his pipe erene 
into an earthenware 
jar, old and many 
colored; then the water trickles down the 
side of the jar into a shallow pool bor- 
bered by potted plants. 

Surrounding this small fountain are 
comfortable chairs and seats where one 
may rest in the cool breezes of evening. 
There is also a brightly painted table 
for a summer evening dinner amidst the 
fragrance of the flowers, and away from 
the _—_ and the noises of the street 
at the front. The chairs are covered 
with simple sunfast material which need 
not be sheltered from summer sun and 
showers—a great aid, for when our little 
“niceties” become a care and responsi- 
bility, they cease to be as great a 
pleasure. 





FAUN’S head is set in the plaster 

wall over the door from the po sa 
room, and a el of men on horses, 
modeled-in bold relief, breaks the monot- 
ony of the flat wall surface to the north. 
The whole terrace becomes lovely and 
welcoming in its unpretentious grace. 
Obviously, it is a place designed for the 
pleasure it gives. 

The garden is so pleasant that we 
hesitate to go indoors again to see about 
the kitchen, but even here we see careful 
study and design. The woodwork is a 
pale apple-green; the walls, cream; the 
floor, black and white squared linoleum. 
The flour and sugar cans, spots of bril- 
liant red, echo the colors of the printed 
curtains. Over the worktable is the 
most brilliant spot of color, a wall paint- 
ing of a French street market, with 
graceful figures surrounding a vendor's 
cart heaped high with vegetables. The 
cabbagescarry the 
color of the wood- 
work, and the bril- 
liant-hued toma- 
toes again present 
the color of the 
flour and sugar 
cans. 

Some may say, 
“Why a painting 
in a kitchen?”’ 
“Why composi- 
tion in crockery?” 
The best answer I can 

ive is, “Well, why not?” 

e try tosurround our- 
selves with beautiful, 
pleasurable things— 
things that amuse and 
interest us, so why bar 
the kitchen? The things 
which might be lovely in 
the living-room, might 
easily become more so in 
the kitchen, where the housewife will 
spend many hours, and where there will 
be the aiding element of rise. 

We go upstairs and into the new bed- 
room to the south. The ceiling goes to 
the ridge, giving the room an effect of 
















A House of Individuality 


(Continued from page 15) 





SECOND FLOOR DLAN 


‘ECON 0° FLOOD PLAN 


MITER BEMOOTLING 








size which it could 
not have otherwise. 
The woodwork is 
bright yellow. To the 
south, over the bank 
of windows, cur- 
tained in brightly 
colored chintz, is a 
window head, cut out 
in amusing curves 
like those seen on 
French peasant fur- 
niture. The furniture 
is A seorapad turned old 
walnut. The paper 
has wide-space 

olka-dots of dull 

lue. A dormer in the 
corner of the room, originally created 
because of its effect on the exterior, 
makes a tiny dressing-room with drawers 
and cases everywhere. 

A dressing-table has cretonne skirts 
hanging to the floor, and just a touch of 
modernism is added in the parabola- 
shaped, unedged mirror, and in the tri- 
angular mirror-surfaced lamp above. 

erhaps the most amusing thing in the 
whole house is the new bathroom with 
its walls painted sea-green. A shower has 
an Fa ae pe gra Ray on = outside 
wall is placed, eye-high, a ’s port- 
hole leslie down into the garden. 

On the shower wall, with her arms 
about the porthole, a yellow-haired mer- 
maid floats gracefully, and curious fishes, 
alone and in schools, swim about the 
walls of the bathroom. 

This, in outline, is the house. The 
charm is too delicate for words, or even 
for photographs. The color blends into 
composition, and composition into color, 
with such subtle grace that a seemingly 
effortless distinction is achieved. 


pe Ace of us wants distinction and 
rsonality to be expressed in that 
which we. create in our homes, in our 
work, and in our lives, but to do so 
means a real and conscientious study and 
effort. As I have said before, there are 
no rules to guide us. A lifeless copy of 
the creation of another person or another 
e reveals our own lack of creative 
ability and willingness to strive. To give 
full discretio power to an architect, 
to an interior decorator, or to a land- 
scape architect, becomes always a sign 
of weakness. For a g many people, 
however, this is the best means to achieve 
one’s desires, because a good architect or 
a good decorator tries in every way to 
put the personality of his client, rather 
than his own per- 

sonality, into the 
work he does for 
him. We must re- 
member, tho, that 
the finest things 
are developed 
when they are the 
direct result of 
each person’s own 
painstaking study 
and effort. Into a 
home can be writ- 
ten a whole philo- 
sophy of life, and 
from it can be 
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personality and 
character of the one who crea that 
home. We must therefore learn to express 
not another’s, but our own thoughts and 
ideas in the decorating and f ing of 
our house if we want it to be a part of us 
and to have others know us by our home. 
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A Man’s Own 
Room 


(Continued from page 109) 





which a medical man would probably 
define as a oe shop. On the oppo- 
site side of the room, in one corner, 
I have placed a drawing table, a stool, 
and a small cabinet to ogee wn the 
supplies necessary for the enjoyment 
of that hobby. This is a group of 
furniture which I can best describe 
as the engineering department. And 
in the other corner, between book- 
cases which extend along both walls, 
there is located the throne of the 
den, Simply a chair anda ing- 
light and a smoking-stand, yet this is 
the most important of all the units 
in my den, for it is there that I 
spend so many blissful hours with 
my nose in a book, and there that 
are born the plans which give cause 
| for all the other departments to exist. 

There is one additional thing of 

importance that I notice when I 

gaze around this study. Draperies! 

Cretonne curtains are hanging at the 
| windows—curtains with a bold de- 
| sign displayed in the most vivid red, 

yellow, and black. 

Of course, my experience isn’t of 
much help. It is given merely as a 
suggestion and in the hope that it 
may be an incentive for other home- 
makers to do similarly. For it [should 
be understood that the way in which 
I solved my problems will not be the 
| way that any other man will solve 
| his. There is just as much individu- 
ality required to create an enjoyable 
den as it takes to make a “go” of 
angthing else. N 

So suppose you wives of men who 
lack the advantages of a home office 
try a little surprise on your husband 
when he comes home tonight. Why 
not tell him that you have been 
thinking things over and that you 
have decided that he should take that 
little room in the attic and fix it up 
into a den of his own? 
| And maybe it will react right back 

on you. The day you decided to let 
him put some old furniture in that 
attic room, may, by means of the 
knowledge he will gain there, bring 
you nearer the time when you 
can have many additional comforts 
and conveniences you'd like to have. 
You need not tell him, but I think 
the cause for the success will be his 
desire to outgrow that cramped space 
and gain a mahogany-lined stud 
with a balcony, a gross of bronze a 
trays, and a pipe organ. Mr. Brown, 
the president of the company, you 
know, has a den like that! The sales 
manager has been in it, and he told 
Henry one day that .. .! 























Www you like to secure 
clear directions for mak- 
| ing slip-covers for chairs and 
sofas, and for doing simple 
upholstering? We have pre- 
pared a leaflet on this subject, 
which will be sent on receipt 
| of a 2-cent stamp. Address 
| Depertment L, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, 
and ask for the leaflet, “‘Direc- 
tions for Simple Upholstering.” 





Tre good cook is particular 





\/ \ h ood cooks 
welt te Monarch 


about her range. She prefers the 
Monarch because it gives her every- 
thing she needs to insure the best 
results with the least effort: Quick 
action; Uniform oven heat; Prompt re- 
sponse to drafts and checks; Economy 
of fucl; Handsome appearance; and 
an exterior finish easy to keep clean. 


For 30 years the Monarch has been 
building its enviable reputation by the 
use of sound malleable iron con- 
struction. Beneath the enameled body 
of this beautiful new Monarch, you 
will find the same riveted, perma- 
nently tight joints that have always 
been responsible for Monarch’s supe- 
rior baking qualities. See this new 
Monarch. You will be delighted with 


it. There is a nearby dealer ready to 
show it in immaculate white, cool 
Nile-Green, or a rich Ivory-Tan. 
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The Monarch name on Electric Ranges 
marks the same reliability you have al- 
ways known. The Monarch “S, - 
Oven” gives new convenience and new 
economy. See the beautiful enamel 
models in white; Nile-Green; and Sun- 
shine-Yellow. Several models with coal 
and wood firebox for use where heat in 
the kitchen is desired. 


Malleable Iron Range Co., 2477 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 











We citer,” catia 

Settlement 
Cook 
Book 


a Reliable- 

Economical-Complete 

Why fret about the dail u 

dinner, when The Settlement Gok Book will 

help you plan and cook delicious meals? 267. 

treasured recipes, all tried in a home kitchen, 

assure success. Un recipes not found else- 

where, and pleasing variations of old favorites. 


The last word in cookery, covering every 
phase. Indispensable to bachelor girls, brides, 
Soom iden 


United 





Our Direct Factory to Home selling plan 
actually saves you from $150 to $200. We 
deliver to your 


that you select from our catalog. 
Fill out the coupon below. It will bring 
you full details of our liberal selling plan. 
Est. 1859. 































FREE [leva tone 
FIVE YEARS TO PAY 


ALL FREIGHT PAID BY US 
— 


home anywhere in the 
States any piano or player piano 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. 





experienced housekeepers and Tea- 








Name 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 


Please send me your plan and catalog. 


Omaha, Nebr. 









‘ = Settlement Cook Boek Co. 
474 Bradford Avenue 


Address 





























co. 
793 No.Oak Drive, Bronx,N. ¥.C. 


Colonial Pewter Mirror 
BSconces—tast word in interior light- 
ing decoration. 


Garden Ornaments 
colored terra cotta, dwarfs, 
ete. Send 10c for illustrations No, 2. 
FAIRYLAND 
















—how they would 
have enjoyed these 


Even the makeshift screen 
with all its inconvenience 
but today — what a change; 


what a revelation in the 
perfected window screen 


‘ROLSCREEN! 





These all metal window screens are built 


in with the windows. 
— They roll up and down 
— They are never taken down 


Rolscreens are scarcely visible in the windows. There 
are no unsightly frames and up, Rolscreens are out 
of sight and protected. Learn more about these 


genuine Rolscreens and their special 
patented features. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
294. Main Street - Pella, lowa 





InGrandmother’sday 


was considered new then— 
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LANDSCAPE WITH 


APP YOVeg Poonies @4 


The Peony is the “Flower of 
the North.” Hardy, beauti- 
fully varied color range. Approved 
Peonies are the best varieties—the ones 
we recommend to our WINS 
friends. Approved (VQ 

Peony roots are Agseps 
most reliable— 
mature stock 
thoroughly tested 
out in our own 


plantings. 











Tells how to peonies, What, when and 
where to plant, how to fertilise and how to obtain 
the finest flowers. Write today for your free copy. 


Visitors Welcome 
INDIAN SPRING F. Inc, 
Box B Bald N. Y. 














We Conquer a 
Clay Soil 
(Continued from page 26) 


ders in front of these shrubs. A 
shrub does not take a big hole, and 
so it was no great job to bring in a 
load of dirt and some rotted manure. 
As shrubs are planted and the roots 
spread out in a good-sized hole, fill 
in with the imported soil and the 
manure. That will encourage the 
shrub the first year, starting it off 
with a rush its first two years. Then 
each year add a little fertilizer, put 
leaves about it in the fall and let them 
rot there to feed the Pat In just 
a short time you will find that the 
shrubs have pushed their roots out 
and thru this old clay top soil and 
are down to good soil beneath. After 
two or three years and they get their 
size, there is no need for them to have 
so much fertility. All they need is 
enough to keep them vigorous and 
make them bloom. A dful of 
fertilizer each spring will do that. 
There is not much of a fertility prob- 
lem here with shrubbery if you put 
some good soil about the roots on 

lanting day and then throw them a 

andful of a fertilizer, such as 3-12-4 
or better, each spring. 


| s is with the flower garden that we 

meet real difficulties when we try 
to work this r clay soil which is 
so low in fertility content. Flowers 
must be vigorous and healthy, with 
plenty of size, to be beautiful, and 
they need a square meal every day 
to produce their optimum bloom. 
They are usually crowded in order to 
get the best mass effects, and this 
means @ heavy drain on the plant 
food in the soil. The food for their 
tiny rootlets to absorb must be in the 
soil, or disappointment in bloom is 
sure to follow. 

I have often heard an authority on 
the subject say that a soil need not 
offer a plant much more than stand- 
ing-room, and man could do the rest 
to make it grow. We have some types 
of soil in our state (Ohio) that are | 
just about that poor, and yet by 
judicious use of manure, lime, and 
fertilizer they have been made to 
produce profitable crops. We can do 
the same thing if necessary in our 
garden, but it is somewhat tedious 
and at times a little exasperating 
and expensive. 

We have tried two schemes in our 
flower borders. First, we tried to 
take this teful-looking clay and 
incorporate it with humus and fer- 
tility. Second, we tried importing a 
desirable type of soil and replacing 
what was once ten feet down in our 
cellar. Today, after four years’ ex- 

rience, my confession is that the 
atter scheme is easier on both the 
nerves and the pocketbook. You can 
build up this poor, hard soil for your 
flower tg but it requires consid- 


erable labor, expense and persever- 
ance. 

In preparing the border for peren- 
nials which will stand more a 


single year, a good seed bed should 
be og ared and filled to overflowing 
wit. po food. In our border we 
dug down the depth of two spade 
lengths, loaded the bed full of partly 
rotted manure and then covered it 
with manure in the fall. Next spring 
we spaded this under. Some flower 
fanciers advise peoneees the bed two 
feet deep, but that is effort lost. Who 
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If you like to make 





“ " lovely things! 


8\ With the patternsand materials 

» described in our 1929 catalog 
youcan wnaiy ts inexpensively 
make your home more lovely 
—also make novel gifts for 
Christmas, so soon to be here 


. We tell you how to make modern 
ee shades; quaint and fashionable 

ked rugs; new quilted pillows; decorative 
wall panels; present-day ‘‘occasional’* fur- 
niture; ever-necessary scarfs and handker- 
chiefs; clevergifts—trays, book ends, quilted 
bags, jewel boxes and intriguing novelties of 
the season ahead. 


Hundreds of other attractive things, ready to 
make or decorate. are also shown in our brand-new 1929 
catalog. 96 pages profusely illustrated. New ideas gathered 
from all over the world. All our things easy to do, because 
Thayer & Chandler directions are so explicit, so simpli 
fied. Prices surprisingly low. The 1929 catalog is FREE 
A card will bring it. 


New Bag Frames now ready 


Who is there who has enough 
fancywork and sewing bags? 
Our designs are modern, 
stunning in their utter simplic-- BAG FRAME 


ity, their striking contrasts, 

Do them over the new, and very inexpensive. foundatio: 
frames, originated by Thayer & Chandler. Of metal, with 
strong hinges. Ready to be covered with tle same material a 
the bag—or with contrasting material. Four sizes: 14-inch 
40c; 12-inch, 35c; 10-inch, 30c; 8 inch, 25c. Order today 
The 1929 catalog is sent to al! of our customers; if you are ne 
ordering from this advertisement, ask for it. free. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Box K-13, 913 W. Van Buren St. + Chicago, Ill 


Quilted pillows are decidedly 
smart this fail. The pattern fo 
this lovely one, 18 by 18 inches, 
stamped on muslin, with wad 
ding foundation, omly39c. Ask 
for M 1112. A real bargain' 
Send for it today! 








A Rainbow Garden of Vaughan’s 
May-flowering Tulips for $2 


Since 1876 Vauchan’s Seed Store has been 
one of the largest American importers of 
bulbs. Florists and private estate gardeners 
are our largest customers. The expert serv- 
ice which pee! pee na ap rely apon to in- 
sure quality and value, is available to you. 
Our den of T f. 
B3 includes 00 bute: Len each of 6 nam varsesie 
tulips, 
Brooke ad | wonderful value. ~ _— 
Louis XIV, the famous and gold Breeder 
largest and of all, postpaid $1.50 


tulip, tallest, 
per dosen. 

The Most Beautiful Bulb Catalog 
Our Fall Catalog, Bulbs” is 


printed thie year entirely in color, — gives com- 
plete illustra lists of tulips, narcissi, lilies and all 
other fall bulbe, with descriptions and 

rections. It is free on request. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
20 Wenge & LCR Si 














Oesslere Wanted” 3 in. 


Daint 


Dressing Table 
Comes unfinished so you 
can cover and drape ac- 
cording to your own color 


Shipped taken apart with 
i en & 
- hard and 


full directions for easy as- 
sembly and draping like 
illustration, $4.00 

east of Rockies. 

not include drapes, nor 
mirror, ete. 

Send for descriptive cir- 
cular of other pieces. 


Vv. FG. Co. : 
GENEVA MFG ¥ Hat cnr entent com te, tons. 




















ius. for Profit,” it’ 
American School of Home Economics, 871 E. 58th St. 
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s 
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Pure Wool for Hand and 
Machine Knitting—also Rug 
arns. Orders sent C.O.D. 
er Paid. Write for free 
COKCORD WORSTED MILLS 
West Concord, New Hampshire 
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ever heard of plowing for corn two 
feet deep, and/corn is a more gross 
feeder than is any flower unless it be 
the peony or the hollyhock. Nearly 
all flowers are shallow-rooted, feedi 

in the top six inches. 

Manure will help wonderfully in 
improving the mechanical condition 
of the soil if you will also add humus 
and some plant food. 

To improve the mechanical condi- 
tion of a stiff clay soil such as I have 
been fighting for the last four years, 
besides eddies manure, the best 
thing I have done has been to incor- 
porate other soil with it. I have 
visited some large swamps not far 
from home where growers raise on- 
ions and celery on a very rich black 
muck soil. A few bags brought home 
in the back of the automobile have 
made their influence felt in my flower 
beds. One fall I got a load of sandy 
loam washed down by the river, and 
this sand did a lot to improve the 
texture of the soil when mixed with 
the clay. That $2 expenditure to 
make ps ie seed bed was well spent. 
Then for real improvement, where it 
is going to be seen quickly and in 
abundant measure, I spend my 
money for fertilizers. 


‘i are three things carried in 
fertilizers highly essential to the 
life of every plant. Ammonia gives the 
plant stature and deep green color, 
stimulates growth, and is a sure cure 
for plant anemia. Too much of it, 
however, makes the plant grow spin- 
dly, and likely without much bloom. 

Then there is phosphorus, the sec- 
ond element, needed in liberal quan- 
tity by all plants and usually defi- 
cient in most soils. It produces 
stronger flowers. Roses, peonies, iris, 
in fact, all perennials need it. Bone- 
meal and superphosphate are the 
common forms in which it is carried. 

Finally comes potassium, the ele- 
‘ment that stiffens the plant, makes 
the stalk more rigid, able to with- 
stand storms, and heightens the color. 
Muriate of potash is the common 
carrier, and wood ashes carry some 
along with lime. Bonemeal an 
potash can be used with more safety 
in liberal amount than can the nitro- 
sg camer neh il 

‘e are safe in ing the sugges- 

tion for nearly every ‘oe border 
that a complete fertilizer carrying all 
three elements be used annually at 
the rate of one ton to the acre (5 
pounds to 100 square feet), mixing it 
well into the soil without coming in 
contact with the plant. Then have 
on hand a little additional sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda to use 
just before blooming, dissolving it in 
water and sprinkling it about the 
plants, then watering them again with 
clear water to wash off any fertilizer 
on the leaf. 
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GAS HEATING 


the world's largest heating equip- 
ment iauiiadlibtarers had betocled 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
made by the 


American Rapiaror (ompany 















GAS UTILIZATION DEPT. 


Send for full information to American Gas Products 
Corp., 376 Lafayette Street, New York, Distributor. 
































bargain! 


For one-half the usual time 
and effort you get cleaner, 
whiter washings if you use 
La France with soap. Cleans 
with ut rubbing blues 
, 
| 


| 
if eans. Saves ciotne 
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“LANDSCAPE 
Aly ARCHITEC 
1 yA) ae. nail 


yy NL zz At Home—By Mail 
A Yq Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 







ified, uncrowded profession offer- 
ngremarkable opportunities. Im- 
4/ mediate income possible, some 
students more than pay for course 
from fees earned while studying. 

xperts are earning $50 to $200 
aweek. The first step toward suc- 
cess is to— 

Write Today for Details. 


National Schoolof Landscape Design 
504 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, Lowa 





Send no money, just the name and address 
SUPERIOR APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 
11 Fourth Avenue Clearfield, Pa. 


SUPERIOR 
TRADE 














Your Kitchen Can 
Be Your Candy Shop 


SUCCESSFUL manufacturer 
teaches you secrets of candy- 


in your spare time. The candy business is 

ng business where the little fellow has the big 

fellow at a disadvantage. You can start in your own 

kitchen—earn big money from the vary begi 

We furnish tools and show you how to quickly sell your 
vandy at a big profit. any now wealthy 
arted with CAN 


















Woolens...woven in 


old New England 


New England ... where our sturdy fore- 
fathers wove homespuns for rigorous serv- 
ice... where the art of spinning and 
weaving was transplanted from the old 
world... there, today, are woven the same 
serviceable cloths for modern Americans. 


The old principles still remain ... pure vir- 
gin wool just as it comes off the sheep; 
washed, carded and carefully spun into 
yarn; woven under the expert hands of 
men whose ancestors wove woolens on 
hand looms. 


But a new spirit pervades these cloths.. 
the spirit of modern design and color. 
Their patterns are drawn by a fabric de- 
signer whose forebears created colorful 
plaids in the highlands of Scotland... yet 
these fabrics are the fabrics of modern 
American men and women, 


Give yourself the privilege of choosing the 
color and pattern you want from the en- 
tire loomings of the mill. Have your tailor 
make it up just as you want it. Your name 
and address and the purpose for which the 
cloth is to be used will bring you samples 
by return mail. 


THE PARISH MILL 
HINSDALE, MASS. 


Man's oO 


Please send samples 
Woman’s 0 


suitable for 


Suit 0 Topcoat 0 Sports Suit 0 
I a oitnccccceusnecsccccseccccuccsenssctansennrmemmaonanne 
DTI TBI... .ccccccconccceseccccccecesencsscusescsasboctee 

Cc 
ET 





























SIMMONS 
Cribs 
Scientifically perfect for 


baby’s sound healthful sleep 


ene Comes to you hygieni- 





cally clean and safe in sealed 


cartons, springs included. 
$12.50 to $40. Beautyrest 
Mattress to order. 


Keeps little spines 
strong and straight 


“y+ 































A Garden in the 
Creole Manner 
(Continued from page 22) 


well to think twice and remember 
that the most neglected flower bed 
is never utterly unlovely, while an 
unkempt grass ge is a very depress- 
ing sight indeed. Almost everything 
else that usually goes to make up a 
arden can be represented in a patio 
owever, including shrubbery, an 
sometimes, even trees. 

In making patio gardens such as 
those illustrated on page 22, the 

rocess is as simple as it is clever. 

verything is cleared out of the 
middle of the yard and about two 
feet away from the surrounding 
houses a low brick wall is built, two, 
or two and a half feet high. The space 
between is filled with soil and the 
beds are ready for planting. 

There is no end to the things that 
can be raised in such beds, and no 
end to the beautiful effects that can 
be achieved by the artistic gardener. 
The central portion of the border may 
be occupied by whatever favorites 
the fancy dictates, while at the back, 
vines can be planted to beautify the 
neighbors’ otherwise unsightly walls. 
More vines can be trained to droop 
gracefully over the front, the whole 
creating an impression of opulent 
growth that will be a revelation to 
those who have never tried it. 


"7, eae may even be a water gar- 
den asin many cases the little re- 
taining walls are curved to encircle a 
pool where aquatic plants thrive and 
goldfishes move decoratively about. 

Sometimes there is a fountain in 
the center of the court. Then the 
water garden will be in the basin at 
its foot, but more often the fountain 
is on the wall above. There is so 
much to be said in favor of the wall 
fountain that it is almost invariably 
given the preference nowadays. It 
takes up no precious space and the 
cost of its upkeep is very small. Once 
the bowl is full to overflowing, the 
merest turn of the spigot will serve 
to maintain a constant trickle. 

The rest of the ground within the 
ed garden is paved with stone, 

rick or cement, making the garden 
as clean as any room in the house. It 
can be flushed with the hose as often 
as desired, and there is never any 
mud to soil the daintiest of footwear 
—a consideration of no small impor- 
tance to comfort. 

Another pleasant thought to dwell 
upon is the idea of having flower beds 
at a convenient height, so that, as I 
have hinted before, one can stand 
erect to indulge in a passion for horti- 
culture. 

Not that all patio gardens are 
planned with such practical foresight 
in this last respect, however. There 
are many Variations of the principal 
theme, all of them interesting and 
some of them inexpressibly beautiful. 
There is one tiny court which has its 
flower beds arranged in a row of little 
brick scallops about a foot high. As 
each course rises, it is set back just a 
little bit until the coping seems to 
curve and lean in on itself toward the 
top of the mound. It is smaller at the 
top than at the bottom, but vines and 
posies appear to flourish just as well 
for having more foot than head room. 
One wonders what quaint conceit 
prompted this naive design. Was it 
a young matron who built it, one bed 
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FROM FRIEND 


to 


FRIEND 


“T am a new subscriber to 
Better Homes and Gardens, 
and am already in love with 
the magazine. A friend of 
mine invited me to become 
a subscriber and I am very 
glad she introduced me to 
it, as it is a wonderful 
magazine. Only wish I had 
known of it before.” —Mrs. 
N. N. Fisher, Wisconsin. 


Your friends and neighbors 
‘would no doubt enjoy Better 
Homes and Gardens. Why not 
introduce them to the magazine 
by showing them this wonderful 
October number? For your 
convenience in sending in their 
subscriptions, you will find an 
order blank in this copy of your 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD; 
io ae. 


Suburban orfcountry homes, comes. ete., can be 
made safe and convenient by installing San-Eq 


ulp 


Septic Tanks. No other means provides such sure 


sanitary sewage disposal in 





ed districts. 
San-Equip Septic Tanks 
Agerewes by Health 
rities b 
authorit oa ere. 2F0Re » 


unsewer 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORP. 


843 E. Brighton Ave., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








PEONIES 
The King of flowers. 


large divisions with multiple 


tet 
Richordan's putve Su- | ere. 
tir. Pleiffer's Peonies, 2 


white, 2 red, 2 pink at $2.00 
postpaid. 








RARE BARGAINS 


FLOWER SPECIALIST 


or on 
peonies,lris, Phlox. Tulips,ete. ltoffers won- 
derful ‘‘get acquainted” bargains. Sentfree. 
DARWIN TULIPS 
Imported from Holland by Piciie 
100 Darwin Tulips assorted for 
bargain 


Pleiffer's favorite Extra | ar 
eyes. Over 149 rare and fine | color 


PHLOX  6for $1.25 Postpaid 
FREE $1. Peony "Pieler "at Winona are bre wine 


PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Dept.105 Winona, Mina. 


JromPFEIFFER 


uper fine in coloring and 


offered as a special for 
postpaid. 


Shoice colors. 6 for $1.25 











STMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 








mmatel. ‘All difereet. 4! 
Such cards should sell for 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 

Charming Christmas cards Special X-Mas cards aad 
yA ons "00 | SG i2ccr ces 

te match. Ail ditueans, 925-00 

0 cents each and up when colored. Many 

are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment Bow. 


Caner At i, 18, en, See J, ein, Be 
Catalogue showing many designs on request. 
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at a time, to confine and take care of 
each supply of soil as she ob- 
tained it, and so achieved this result 
by accident? Or was it some child 
whose fond parents allowed him to 
have his way, that left this lovely 
record of his fancy to delight our 
modern eyes? Alas, there is no one 
to tell us now, for the busy hands of 
those gardeners have long since faded 
into dust and their souls passed on to 
Elysian fields many years ago. But 
as we about, we hope they return 
in spirit now and again to enjoy with 
us the fruits of their earthly Bree. 
for, among other charming changes, 
time has .covered each and every 
brick around those little flower 
mounds with a soft, velvety green 
moss, its pile half an inch thick! 
The illustration at the left in the 
middle of page 22 affords a peep into 
another old courtyard, which shows 
part of the elevated flower bed just 
where it terminates in front of the 
entrance. A familiar and character- 
istic sight is the great oliveoil jar 
standing under the arch. No Vieux 
Carre court is complete without one 
or more of them to lend an air of 
romance, while they please the god 
of utility by serving as jardinieres, 


T= artist’s drawing in the upper 
right hand corner of page 22 shows 
a modern wall fountain which is at 
the end of a long, narrow court. An 
L, running off just at the right (see 
the artist’s drawing at the bottom of 
page 22), provides an ideal spot for 
a small tea party or for a quiet hour 
away from the world with book or 
ny ork, out of sight as it is from 
the entrance, and therefore quite pri- 
vate. The walled-in flower bed bor- 
ders it on three sides, and there is 
ample room for a table and several 
chairs. 

The main body of the court, in 
front of the fountain, is more spa- 
cious. In fact, it is large enough for 
real garden parties, and is used fre- 
quently for the purpose. It contains 
several groups of iron garden furni- 
ture for the convenience of the guests 
on such gala occasions. 

Palms and oleander trees, placed 
about in tubs and jars, take the place 
of shrubbery in the background and 
make an eminently satisfactory sub- 
stitute with two admirable qualities 
of their own thrown in for good meas- 
ure—they stay where they are put 
without any further care or attention, 
and yet they can readily be moved 
about and rearranged in response to 
whims of fancy or to carry out any 
change in plan. 

These trees are semi-tropical ver- 
dure, to be sure, but by translating 
them into terms of growths suited to 
local conditions, there is no reason in 
the world why the same scheme 
should not be successfully carried out 
almost anywhere. 

Ivy and the Virginia creeper are 
vines which flourish thruout a wide 
range of latitude, and ferns will 
thrive in dark corners, leaving the 
sunny spots for plants requiring light 
and warmth. 

Evergreens in tubs would doubt- 
less live thru the winter out-of-doors, 
while other shrubs and dwarf trees 
not so hardy might be drawn inside 
to hibernate during the cold months. 

But a hint to the wise is sufficient, 
and the true garden-lover needs no 
further instruction. Just as one can 
say, “While there is life there is 
hope,” so he can say with equal 
truth, that where there is room to 
put a pot of earth, there is always 
room for a garden. 
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A grand of rave beauty... 
pure tone... full volume 





The beautiful Brambach . . 


the Florentine Model 


BRAMBACH "Gen. 


Length 4 ft. 10 in. 


HE first note sounded on the 

Brambach tells you that here is an 
instrument designed for the music 
lover. Truly a grand—rich in reso- 
nance, ample in volume, pure in tone. 
Its graceful lines and lustrous finish 
make it indeed an instrument of beauty, 
especially in its many period models, 





luxurious and authentic. Visit the 
You can arrange liberal and up 

terms for the convenient $675 fob N.Y 
purchase of your Bram- Peried and Art Models 
bach. $700 to $1600. 


nearest Brambach dealer—see and hear 
the Brambach today. You will find 
it the perfect instrument for teacher, 
for studio, for home. 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY, 
624 West 5ist Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the paper pattern which 
shows the exact size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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every room 


Throw a switch — and you have your 
choice of two programs. Press a valve — 
and you have ice-water. Select a book 
from the library catalog — and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and find 
the newspaper under your door. + + + A 
Statler is your “chome away from home.”’ 


™ ones of 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Bote! Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND 


r DETROIT 


7 ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rat: s posted in all rooms. 
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color in daytime. 
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Postpaid $2.50 
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Send me FREE catalogue of 1929 Gifts. 


ages of the new 1929 S Kellogg Gift 
here’s something in it—something 
different—a surprise—for everyone you want to 
Several pages devoted to Gifts for 
All at prices to suit even the most modest 


or order today for any of the gifts 


1078—Clown 
Whistle from Eu- 
rope. Gaily ecvl- 


Novel, 
new. Wonderful kitchen _acces- 
sory. Postpaid $1.25 


Robert W. Kellogg, Inc. 
26 Park St., Springfield, Mass, 














I DID an impromptu hurdle 
over the lawn-mower one 
night. Of course, it was dark, 
but that’s no alibi. I didn’t 
own a flashlight then. Need 
I say that now I do own one? 
Eveready, by name, and it’s 
always that—ever-ready. I 
keep it that way with Ever- 
eady Batteries—greatest lit- 
tle light-producers you ever 
saw. From the amount of 
use they stand, you’d think 
they were twice their size. 
Pardon my enthusiasm, but 
I’ve got the flashlight habit. 


My advice to you is to fol- 
low suit and save your shins. 
The good word is “Ever- 
eady” whether it’s flashlight 
or battery. Where light is 
concerned you can’t make a 
mistake on those batteries— 
made in the same good way 
as the famous Eveready 
Radio Batteries. 


























CHRISTIAN FRANK BROCKMAN 


By the many tree species with 
which we come into daily con- 
tact, few can compare in natural 
beauty and commercial importance 
with the oaks. This widely-distrib- 
uted genus has always basked in the 
light of public favor. In poem and 
prose the oak has been symbolic of 
stability—its sturdy form embodying 
all the essentials of permanence. We 
have, therefore, come to respect this 
tree and hold it in high esteem among 
its associates in our native wood-lands. 

The oaks, which are known to 
botanists by the generic term of 
Quercus, are the most important mem- 
bers of the plant family Fagacae. 
Numbered among their relatives are 
such well-known trees as the beech, 
the chestnut, and the chinquapin 
which, with the oak group, comprise 
the most valuable and probably the 
best known of our hardwood species. 
Thruout the entire north temperate 
zone of the world, the oaks occur in 
abundance, few regions of this wide 
area lacking some representative of 
this important genus. They do not, 
however, reach very far into the more 
rigorous "northern climes, only a few 
of the more hardy species extendin 
into the New England states, an 
—- in scattered cases they do not 
reach far into the tropics. In the 
United States they are most abun- 
dant in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys—the region commonly known 
as the central hardwood region— 
where the conditions are most favor- 
able to their best development. In 
this section their broad, rounded 
crowns, and stout, roughly ved 
trunks are a familiar sight. They do 
best on the higher ground where 
deep, sandy loam soil predominates, 
for the roots of the oak penetrate to 
em depths, which accounts for the 
act that they are able to withstand 
the hardest storms. One will usually 
find this tree in locationsof that kind, 
and often associated with the hick- 
ories, the tulip tree, or other species of 
its own kind. The Pacific coast also 
boasts of a few species of oaks, as do 
some sections of the Rocky Mountain 
region, but in these localities they 
never approach the dimensions of 
their eastern cousins. Two hundred 
seventy-five distinct species are rec- 
ognized, fifty-two being native to the 
United States. Of this latter group 
all but four attain tree stature. 

So clearly marked are these trees 
that they can be readily distinguished 
from their associates at most any 
season of the year. The characteris- 
tic, irregularly-lobed leaves, and the 
distinctive fruit, or acorns as they are 
more generally known, are factors 
which are clearly associated in our 
minds with the oak group. It is 
natural, however, that with two hun- 
dred seventy-five species some varia- 
tion within the genus must occur. 
Consequently they are classed under 
two broad heads termed “white” 
oaks and “black’”’ oaks. The vari- 
ance of the leaf and fruit characters 
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Fireplace Furnishings 
FR EE SELECTION SERVICE 

AND EXPERT HELP 
Out of our 30 years’ ex- 
perience we will help you 
choose the fireplace and 
fittings suited to your 
home, Write for FREE 
Folder “‘What Makes a 
Home”—a mine of in- 
formation. Use the aid 
of our consulting service 
WITHOUT OBLIGA- 
TION. Ev ene 
question gladly an- 
swered. Avoid vital 
errors that ruin a fire- 
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Colored Photos of Tulips Free. 
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America’s loveliest gardens cont«in 
peonies and irises. Catalog free. Choicest eae 
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vines, leaves and cuttings from the garden, straw and corn- 
stalks from the faim should be treated with ADCO and thus 
converted into genuine, high grade manure. Booklet ‘‘Mak- 
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“WE CAME INTO 


A DELIGHTFUL, 


SUNSHINY ROOM” 


Janet, I’ve spent this whole day explor- 
ing! From the time they showed us our 
delightful room, I’ve been over every 
nook and cranny! How lovely it is here! 
Just like some gracious home—with the 
most charming people. Everyone is pleas- 
ant and cheerful; you can tell they must 
come here year after year. . . . On the 
way to the dining-room (the food is deli- 
cious!) we discovered the Garden Room. 
Perfectly beautiful flowers, and a view 
right out on the ocean, We’re going to 
have tea there this afternoon. ... At 
least, I shink we are! Bob’s taken a book 
up on the Ocean Deck, and if he once 
gets settled in a steamer chair, I'll never 
get him away. 
Ad Sd tA 
Many things interesting about Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall are contained in a booklet we 
have. May we send you a copy? 


HALFONTE~ 


DON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 


Leeps anp Lippincotr Cowpany 





Making ~ 
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greens, blues or other 
Tage, oked by leading in’ 
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Saves half and more. Real en- 
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is responsible for this distinction, and 
the difference is so obvious that only 
a casual glance is necessary to dis- 
tinguish those of one group from the 
other. The white oaks differ from 
their near relatives in that the lobes 
of the leaves are broadly rounded, 
whereas in the black oaks the lobes of 
the leaves are sharp-pointed, often 
bristled with tiny, sharp spines. The 
fruit of the white oaks matures within 
one season, while that of the black 
oaks requires two seasons to reach 
maturity. This factor enables one to 
distinguish between the two groups 
during the winter months, for the 
trees of the black oak group bear 
small, immature acorns that will rip- 
en the following season. The acorns 
themselves furnish a factor by which 
the two may be distinguished. The 
acorn cups are characteristically com- 
posed of many small scales, which in 
the case of the black oaks are smooth, 
having the appearance of being tight- 
ly pressed or welded together. In the 
white oak group these scales, instead 
of being smooth, are very rough and 
in some cases, as in the burr oak 
(Quercus macrocarpa), they have a 
whiskered or hairy appearance. Of 
the forty-seven native species that 
attain tree size, twenty-three are 
classed as white oaks, and twenty- 
four fall in the black oak group. 


\ \ 7HILEthe oaksembody a distine- 

tive charm at all seasons of the 
year, it is in the fall when nature, the 
masterartist, hashad ample opportun- 
ity to apply her bold brush to the land- 
scape that their beauty is most appre- 
ciated. At that time their already 
distinctive leaf character is further 
enhanced by the varying shades of 
brilliant hues, which include the full 
color range—thru the browns, the 
various russet shades, reds to the 
brilliant fiery-crimson of the scarlet 
oak Quercus coccinea), which receives 
its name from the gorgeous autumn 
coloring of its leaves. 

Commercially the white oaks rank 
higher than the black variety. In 
general the lumber which they pro- 
duce embodies higher technical quali- 
ties, and the more uniform shape of 
the trunk enables the lumberman to 
get a greater amount of usable ma- 
terial from it. However, both groups 
are great favorites for ornamental 
purposes, and many of the more com- 
mon species of both classes can be 
readily found in parking strips or in 
door yards of the homes that line 
our city streets. Truly the oaks are 
trees of which we can be proud—trees 
which merit our consideration and 
acquaintanceship. 
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in hard water 


Too much dish washing 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 










ER hands were in the water 
three times a day. That 
scum which always forms when 
you put soap in hard water kept 
those hands, once white and 
smooth, all red and rough. 

Melo softens hard water and 
makes it a wonderful cleaner, 
with or without soap. It dis- 
courages that scum from forming. 
That scum is the result of soap 
combining with the hardness in 
hard water. A teaspoonful of 
Melo in the dishpan and no 
red hands. 

Two tabl nfuls of Melo in 
the bathtub discourage the sticky 

ing from forming. ‘Two or more 
tabieapoentil in the washtubs 
save % to 4% the amount of soap- 
and make the soap much more 
effective. Melo costs very little, 
10 cents a can. Buy three cans. 

Keep a can of Melo in the 
kitchen, another in the laundry 
and a third in the bathroom. Get 
it at your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water from your faucet 
delightfully soft pleasant to use. 


MELO 


Natee 411 Water Ree 
re 
SF 


10 cents 


Tue Hycirenic Propucrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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waia term | WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 
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new, Wonderful kitchen acces- 
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Send me FREE catalogue of 1929 Gifts. 
















I DID an impromptu hurdle 
over the lawn-mower one 
night. Of course, it was dark, 
but that’s no alibi. I didn’t 
own a flashlight then. Need 
I say that now I do own one? 
Eveready, by name, and it’s 
always that—ever-ready. I 
keep it that way with Ever- 
eady Batteries—greatest lit- 
tle light-producers you ever 
saw. From the amount of 
use they stand, you'd think 
they were twice their size. 
Pardon my enthusiasm, but 
I’ve got the flashlight habit. 


My advice to you is to fol- 
low suit and save your shins. 
The good word is “Ever- 
eady” whether it’s flashlight 
or battery. Where light is 
concerned you can’t make a 
mistake on those batteries— 
made in the same good way 
as the famous Eveready 
Radio Batteries. 
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F the many tree species with 
which we come into daily con- 
tact, few can compare in natural 
beauty and commercial importance | 
with the oaks. This widely-distrib- 
uted genus has always basked in the 
light of public favor. In poem and 
prose the oak has been symbolic of 
stability—its sturdy form embodying 
all the essentials of permanence. We 
have, therefore, come to respect this 
tree and hold it in high esteem among 
its associates in our native wood-lands. 
The oaks, which are known to 
botanists by the generic term of 
Quercus, are the most important mem- 
bers of the plant family Fagacae. 
Numbered among their relatives are 
such well-known trees as the beech, 
the chestnut, and the chinquapin 
which, with the oak group, comprise 
the most valuable and probably the 
best known of our hardwood species. 
Thruout the entire north temperate 
zone of the world, the oaks occur in 
abundance, few regions of this wide 
area lacking some representative of 
this important genus. They do not, 
however, reach very far into the more 
rigorous northern climes, only a few 
of the more hardy species extendin 
into the New England states, an 
— in scattered cases they do not 
reach far into the tropics. In the 
United States they are most abun- 
dant in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys—the >. commonly known 
as the central hardwood region— 
where the conditions are most favor- 
able to their best development. In 











this section their broad, rounded 
crowns, and stout, roughly-grooved 
trunks are a familiar sight. They do 


best on the higher ground where 
deep, sandy loam soil predominates, 
for the roots of the oak penetrate to 

at depths, which accounts for the | 
act that they are able to withstand | 
the hardest storms. One will usually | 
find this tree in locationsof that kind, 
and often associated with the hick- 
ories, the tulip tree, or other species of 
its own kind. The Pacific coast also 
boasts of a few species of oaks, as do 
some sections of the Rocky Mountain 
region, but in these localities they 
never approach the dimensions of 
their eastern cousins. Two hundred 
seventy-five distinct species are rec- 
ognized, fifty-two being native to the 
United States. Of this latter group 
all but four attain tree stature. 

So clearly marked are these trees | 
that they can be readily distinguished | 
from their associates at most any 
season of the year. The characteris- 
tic, irregularly-lobed leaves, and the 
distinctive fruit, or acorns as they are 
more generally known, are factors 
which are clearly associated in our 
minds with the oak group. It is 
natural, however, that with two hun- 
dred seventy-five species some varia- 
tion within the genus must occur. 
Consequently they are classed under 
two broad he termed “white” | 
oaks and “black” oaks. The vari- | 
ance of the leaf and fruit characters | 
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e. 
“WE CAME INTO 


A DELIGHTFUL, 


SUNSHINY ROOM” 


Janet, I’ve spent this whole day explor- 
ing! From the time they showed us our 
delightful room, I’ve been over every 
nook and cranny! How lovely it is here! 
Just like some gracious home—with the 
most charming people. Everyone is pleas- 
ant and cheerful; you can tell they must 
come here year after year. . . . On the 
way to the dining-room (the food is deli- 
cious!) we discovered the Garden Room. 
Perfectly beautiful flowers, and a view 
right out on the ocean. We’re going to 
have tea there this afternoon. ... At 
least, I shink we are! Bob’s taken a book 
up on the Ocean Deck, and if he once 
gets settled in a steamer chair, I'll never 
get him away. 
’ 7 7 
Many things interesting about Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall are contained in a booklet we 
have. May we send you a copy? 
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is responsible for this distinction, and 
the difference is so obvious that only 
a — —— nore to = 
tinguish those of one group from the 
other. The white oaks differ from 
their near relatives in that the lobes 
of the leaves are broadly rounded, 
whereas in the black oaks the lobes of 
the leaves are sharp-pointed, often 
bristled with tiny, sharp spines. The 
fruit of the white oaks matures within 
one season, while that of the black 
oaks requires two seasons to reach 
maturity. This factor enables one to 
distinguish between the two grou 
during the winter months, for the 
trees of the black oak group bear 
small, immature acorns that will rip- 
en the following season. The acorns 
themselves furnish a factor by which 
the two may be distinguished. The 
acorn cups are characteristically com- 

of many small scales, which in 
the case of the black oaks are smooth, 
having the appearance of being tight- 
ly pressed or welded together. In the 
white oak group these scales, instead 
of being smooth, are very rough and 
in some cases, as in the burr oak 
(Quercus macrocarpa), they have a 
whiskered or hairy appearance. Of 
the forty-seven native species that 
attain tree size, twenty-three are 
classed as white oaks, and twenty- 
four fall in the black oak group. 


HILEthe oaksembody a distinc- 

tive charm at all seasons of the 
year, it is in the fall when nature, the 
master artist, hashad ampleopportun- 
ity to apply her bold brush to the land- 
scape that their beauty is most appre- 
ciated. At that time their already 
distinctive leaf character is further 
enhanced by the varying shades of 
brilliant hues, which include the full 
color range—thru the browns, the 
various russet shades, reds to the 
brilliant fiery-crimson of the scarlet 





| oak Quercus coccinea), which receives 


its name from the gorgeous autumn 


| coloring of its leaves. 
| Commercially the white oaks rank 


higher than the black variety. In 
general the lumber which they pro- 
duce embodies higher technical quali- 
ties, and the more uniform shape of 
the trunk enables the lumberman to 
get a greater amount of usable ma- 
terial from it. However, both groups 
are great favorites for ornamental 
purposes, and many of the more com- 
mon species of both classes can be 
readily found in parking strips or in 
door yards of the homes that line 
our city streets. Truly the oaks are 
trees of which we can be proud—trees 
which merit our consideration and 
acquaintanceship. 




















Too much dish washing 
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HANDS/ 


in hard water 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL'O MAKES SOFT WATER 





ER hands were in the water 
three times a day. That 
scum which always forms when 
you put soap in hard water kept 
those hands, once white and 
smooth, all red and rough. 

Melo softens hard water and 
makes it a wonderful cleaner, 
with or without soap. It dis- 
courages that scum from forming. 
That scum is the result of soap 
combining with the hardness in 
hard water. A teaspoonful of 
Melo in the dishpan and no 
red hands. 

Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in 
the bathtub discourage the sticky 

ing from forming. ‘Two or more 
tablespoonfuls in the washtubs 
save % to % the amount of soap- 
and make the soap much more 
effective. Melo costs very little, 
10 cents a can. Buy three cans. 

Keep a can of Melo in the 
kitchen, another in the laundry 
and a third in the bathroom. Get 
it at your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 


ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water from your faucet 


delightfully soft pleasant to use. 


















































wns ete | WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
Sam | 1s A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


ba a 
10 cents 
Tue Hycirenic Propuctrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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LIGHTING 
-BUT 
WO BULB COST 


Electric companies frequently furnish the 

larger bulbs free— but you have to pay for 

smaller bulbs, the ones that have made 
artistic lighting possible. 


To have the modern effect in 
living room, dining room, hall, 
etc., you want soft, dim ‘light 
much of the time; you also will 
want to have those places bril- 
liantly lighted on occasion. 


Changing from little bulbs to big bulbs 
is too much trouble. There’s only one 
convenient way—use Dim-a-lite, the 
little device with which you can turn 
electric light up or down, all with the 
same bulb. Dim light for most of the 
time: ues beigs t light for reading, for 
enever you need it. 





ee saves Current, saves eye 
strain, saves buying bulbs—yet gives 
soft light whenever and wherever yos 
want it. Ideal for, nurseries, sick 

t light P2°™s: kitchens and upper hallways. 

igh Savings on current soon pays rm — 
a-lites. On sale at most all el 
shops—or use Coupon. 


So, Winer Qompany 


WIRT COMPANY —— 





5221 Greene St., Philadelphia | = 

Oo Send me ‘gies’ Dieatie for oe + 
electric ts up or down............ r foes 

Serta Lat cxchicad_ tse 


25 and 40 watt bulbs, $1 each, postage prepaid. 
CO Send me your folder, “‘ Modern lighting the cost- 
less way.’ 


My Name 
My Address....... eres 
Dealer's Name ...... ; 

















(Treated With Bloomaid) 


Potted Plants 
Need This... 


If you will apply Bloomaid, Tablet or 

uid form, to your potted plants this 
fall, they will grow greener—larger— 
thriftier. . Bloomaid is fifteen times as 
rich as manure. Within thirty days 
after use, ferns and other plants have 
grown to double the size of those 
not treated. 


Give this Bloomaid treatment every 
4 to 6 weeks. Potted plants need it. 
Safe, odorless. 

Send 25c for a box of 125 tablets, or 40c 
for a 8-oz. bottle of liquid, with the 
name of thedealer from whom you buy 
garden su Bas fear and we will send your 


(Not Treated) 


plant f postpaid. 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA nme = CORP. 

Box 1116-A; 
————— ———————————— —_— 
Virginia-Caroling Chemical Corp. Richmond, Va. (B. H-10-28) 
Yes, I would like to have finer potted plants. 
Enclosed is..... for a PS oe of Bloomaid, 
Now oi sds ot 6 Vo bain Vol eine et ate 
es Putten sth mentee gape tie « + 66's eta ae 








Flowering House 
Plants : 


MAS Y of you have gardens which 
have been your pride and joy 
during the summer, and you dislike 
the thought of King Frost soon nip- 
ping the beautiful blooms, but if you 
will go out into your garden now in 
the late summer you will find many 
flowers that may be taken indoors and 
will continue to bloom thruout the 
winter. 

Perhaps you have had some won- 
derful petunias blooming gaily all 
summer. If you omy | these u 
carefully, taking a good ball of earth 
around the roots, so as not to disturb 
them. Set them in pots using the 
same earth in which they have been 
growing all summer, and then cut 
them down completely. This may 
seem heartless when the plant is so 
pretty, but in a few weeks new 
growth will start and soon it will again 
be as pretty as ever, and its beautiful 
blooms can be enjoyed thruout the 
remainder of the winter. Snap- 
dragons may also be treated in this 
manner. 

Salvia can be grown indoors and 
will be in bloom for Christmas if given 
the proper care. Go over the plants 
carefully and take a good healthy 
shoot of small size that can be broken 
away from the parent plant in such a 
way as to bring a piece of root with it. 
Pot it in soil taken from the garden 
where the plant is growing. Nip off 
the top when it has grown to about a 
foot high, which height forces side 
branches, resulting in a compact, 
bushy plant. About Christmas time 
blooms should appear, and the long 
spikes of scarlet flowers against the 
green leaves are most attractive dur- 
ing the red and green holiday season. 

Nearly everyore is familiar with 
the coleus, and while it has no flowers, 
its bright, richly-colored leaves are so 
very attractive that it is more than 
welcome as a winter house plant. 
Possibly you have a gorgeous plant 
in your garden and are wondering if 
it can be taken indoors. This can be 
done, of course, but in a month or 
two it will begin to grow weak and 
se y, regardless of what may be 
done for it. Therefore it is much bet- 
ter to start a new plant whose full 
beauty will last thruout the entire 
winter months and into springtime. 
New plants can easily be started from 
cuttings. Be sure to give plenty of 
sunshine in order to get good coloring. 

The geranium is another favorite 
flower that can be taken from the 
garden. The old plants should bloom 
for some time, but as they must have 
their resting period, when blooms 
cease, new plants should be started 
from cuttings. Geraniums bloom 
most when not allowed too much root 
room. They can be trained in many 
interesting ways if taken in band 
while the plant is small. A bushy 
plant may be had by nipping off the 
top when the plant is only 3 or 4 
inches high. Nipping them will cause 
branches to start along the stalk. 
When these are 3 or 4 inches long, 
give them a nipping. By continuing 
this treatment the * sete Sag 
grow sc or “leggy,” which is 
bound to happen if it is allowed to 
grow without any attention, Another 
extremely effective plant is the 
geranium tree, In this case no side 
branches are allowed to appear, thus 
keeping the plant to one main stem. 
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EA fr omYour 
aw) Old Ru 


and Clothing 


Write today for beautiful new 
Free Book on Rugs and Home 
ww Decorating (actual colors). Ex- 
plains how we scientifically sep- 
arate the valuable wools in your 
materials—steam, 8 ptest ize, 
bleach, picker, card and spin 
into rug yarn—then dye in 
the newest colors, into 
ooms into 
ie * — rn Duo Velvety ¢ 
moe GUARANT' 
you cannot distinguish 
from rugs of new wool. 


You Save '2 


is woven 









St., Chicago — or — 245 Fifth Ave., New York 
OLSON N'RUG CO. Dept. B-32 ("G2") 








DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


ective Re pe © for all 


Dog aiiment Fess cabana of Fergeans 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 


1154 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND 



















DONT WASH 
your WIN DOws 








~| .s ey cane Gates wee 
Magic Brush any <> lo 
272 ~=—s Mit. Pleasant Av. onten o strenuous ef- 
= BSS 


MAGIC. “BRU USH 


Money cheerfully refunded i if not satisfactory. 








No experience 
income. Eurn 
fessional artist's 


Dept. Ca an, Coeenab 








CARL SCHROEDER, Jr., 3124 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, lows 









In anticipation of 
again placing be- 
fore our customers 
a collection of 

Tulips we 
have had a suffici- 
ent quantity grown 
so that we can 
offer 


$60 Giant Darwin /Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 

Selected from fifteen named varieties 
Few spring flowering plants rival the 
Darwin Tulip for brilliance of bloom. 
Borne on strong stems often exceed- 

three feet. They are a wonderful 

ition to the flower mez 

Plant 7) 74 

Bicom {rom middle usa middle of to SS Day 


Mail your order with check, money order, cash, 
or stamps, mentioning this advertisement, and 


For an we West and Canada add 25c ($2.25). 
Our 1928 Fall Bulb Catalogue sent on request. 





your own! 


Save two atejtta for your very 


own next washday—use | 
France with soap. La Franc: 
cleans in one-half the usual 
etitt em aideteltl@@atlelaltara 
and blues at the same time. 


me yout grocer gear? 
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When it has attained the desired 
height, about a foot or two, nip the 
top as for the bushy plant, in order to 
make a good compact head. How- 
ever, care must be taken not to allow 
any branches to grow on the “trunk.”’ 
There were a few of these geranium 
trees at the last flower show at the 
Grand Central palace in New York 
City, and they certainly created a 
great deal of admiration. 

The Jerusalem cherry, with its 
oval-shaped leaves and bright scarlet 
berries, is well known by all, and it is 
of extremely easy culture. T he cycla- 
men, gloxinia, calceolaria, cineraria, 
begonia and primrose are also all 
well known, and are a flowering de- 
light thruout the winter. 

Any plants which you expect to 
grow indoors should be potted up at 
once. Let them stay outdoors for an- 
other week or so, then take them in- 
doors, while the windows are still 
open during the day. Thus they be- 
come acclimated to the change and 
by the time the heat is turned on 
they are well established in their new 
quarters. One of the chief causes 
of failure with plants indoors is the 
excessively dry air caused by the 
heat. Humidifiers may be bought for 
the radiators, thus giving the very 
necessary moisture. But if you do 
not wish to go to the expense of 
buying humidifiers, keep a pan of 
water in the room. This, of course, 
serves the same purpose, tho per- 
haps it is considered more unsightly, 
as it stands on the radiator or stove. 
Incidentally, humidifiers or pans of 
water are considered great pre- 
ventives of winter colds. Another 
fact to remember, in order to have 
success with your plants, is that they 
require fresh air. The windows, 
then, should be opened at some time 
during the day, not allowing he 
cold air to blow directly on the plants, 
however. The only other rule for 
success (aside from watering moder- 
ately and regularly) is to guard 
carefully against injurious insects.— 
Ruth A. Johnson, 


A Seedling Tip 


it seedlings are kept in small 
boxes in the house, I have found 
that it helps a lot to have a supply 
of earth handy, and instead of trans- 
planting so early, I use a ange 
and fill in around each seedling. This 
seems to give new life to the tall, 
slim growing things, delays trans- 
planting, and all seedlings get the 
same benefit.—Mrs. E. C. M., lowa. 





PLAN BEFORE YOU 
PLANT 
THE beauty of your garden 


and lawn depends upon 
the way your grounds are 
laid out. bps must on a 
plan before | lant. 
new book, * ae scaping ba 
Better Home,” by Francis 
Asbury Robinson, landscape 
architect, is just what you 
need to make your planning 
easy. In this 44-page book, 
there are plans for every type 
of city lot and almost eve 
style of garden. The book will 
be sent to any reader of this 
magazine upon receipt of 25 
cents. Address Department 
e Service Bureau, Better 
HomesandC ardens, Des Moines, 
lowa. 




















Years of experience and carehal 
research enable us to manufac- 


ture bighest quality Galvanized 


Sheets 


or roofing, siding and all 


purposes to which zinc coated 
sheets are suitable. These sheets 
are particularly adapted to all 
forms of building construction. 


De Pe 
NY tL 


OTT ny, 


Wy sna” 
ETT LH Lec 


Wnt 


s wanized 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 


Apo.io Best Btoom GALVANIZED has 
been the leader since 1884—and is well 
known for its ductility, its splendid coat- 
ing, and general excellence. 


APOLLO-KeEysTone GALVANIZED em- 
bodies all the excellent qualities of the 
Apollo brand, and in addition has a 
Keystone Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
alloy base. These sheets last longest 
for roofing and siding, spouting, and 
all exposed sheet metal work. Key- 
stone ity also excels for tanks, cul- 


} verts, flumes and similar uses. 


For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin andTerne 
Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold by leading 


=== metal merchants. Write for copy of our BeTTer 


= BUILDINGS booklet—also our ROOFING TIN booklet. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


General Offices : 


Frick Balding, Pittebergh, Pa. 


= 
SHEET 
STEEL 
—J 


Products of Quatiry and Service! 
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New! A Crystal Tree 
You Can Make of Sealing Wax 


EAUTIFUL little 

trees in colored 
glasseffectsare the 
newest note in in- 
terior decoration. 
At first they were 
imported and you 
could get themonly 
insmart shops. But 
now youcan actual- 
ly make them your- 
self from Denni- 
son’s Sealing Wax 
and Crepe Paper. 
You will be amazed to see what lovely, fairy-like 
effects you can produce with such simple materials. 
And there are many different minature trees you 
can make—shortones with quaint, twisted trunksand 


tall slender ones with odd little shining leaves that 
look as though they had been spun from colored glass. 


FREE Instructions for Making 


You can get all the needed materials, together with 
printed instructions for making these exquisite little 
trees, at your local stationery, department or drug 
store where Dennison's goods are sold. Or just send 
this coupon for the complete instructions free. 





9 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 19-X 

62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free instructions for 
making Crystal Trees of Sealing Wax 
Name 


| 

| 

| 

Street or R.F.D. Bane | 
| 

| 

| 








City...... ea 
Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose 100 for each. 
.---Sealing Wax Craft 

Pi Costume: -.--Weaving Paper Rope 
ee Shade Packet ( New) .---Table 

_...Decorating Halls and Booths § .... Party Magazine(20c) 
a7 __..Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking($2) d 





ee ee en | 











EMBOSSED 
TISSUE WRAPPINGS 


FOR gift wrapping the Dexstar Embossed 
Tissues are always in excellent taste — 
unique, beautiful, refined, filmy but extra 
strong. The entire surface of these papers is 
covered with an intricate design in repousse. 
THE Dexstar Embossed Tissues are made in 
the same mills that produce the remarkable 
Staybrite Non-Tarnish Tissues, which abso- 
lutely prevent discoloration of silverware. 


Ask your department store or stationer 
to order for you. 

SAMPLE quire of Embossed Gift Wrapping 
Tissues in assorted colors - 50 cents 
SAMPLE quire Staybrite Non-Tarnish 

Tissues - 50 cents 


Made only by 
Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 


WINDSOR LCCKS, CONN. 














Don’t breathe Dry AIR 





Install JUNE in your furnace 
End the ills which understood facts now 
DRY AIR causes \ Dry air causes colds, sick 
Learo the amazing facts Dess, ~}0 per 
about dry air and why all tent more deaths in win- 
homes not equipped with } ter. Don’t go through 
June Air automatic air } another winter breathing 
moistener are dryer | dry, dusty air. Write for 
the Sahara Desert. J interesting literature to 
: Jane Air Corporation. 
ognize the menace Salesmen A IR 
p q inadequacy Wanted (UNE So 
of the i furnace Aw 





water pan. Get the easily’ 1020'3 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle; Wash. 














Southern Garden 
Suggestions 


gram in Mississippi there are 
two matters in particular that 
cannot be overlooked at this season 
without disaster overtaking us; they 
are, fighting the insects, and watering 
copiously. 

‘he insect pests which came b 
tens in the spring, and by hundre 
in the summer, now appear by thou- 
sands. LEarlier in their campaign 
of destruction they seem a bit fas- 
tidious in their taste, but as the sea- 
son lengthens almost daily wediscover 
a new host plant, until in the end we 
find that very few forms of vegeta- 
tion are immune. Use the nicotine 
and soap-sprays persistently, making 
the solutions rather strong, and you 
will be able to overcome them. The 
plants are older now, the foliage is 
much tougher, and the spray may 
be made stronger. 

It has now been months since the 
heavy spring rains, and the earth has 
dried out to a great depth, necessitat- 
ing heavy watering. While one can- 
not expect the garden to look as 
verdant and vigorous at this season as 
it did in the spring and early summer, 
its life can Seleatthonnd considerably 
by keeping the insects down and giv- 
ing it plenty of water. Use both the 
spray and the hose without stint, and 
your garden will be the envy of your 
neighbors, as well as their and your 
joy. 

Gladioli may be dug when the 
tops have turned brown. Lift them 
carefully if the bulblets are to be 
saved. Let them cure in the shade 
for a few days; then cut the tops off 
and store them until spring. 

If the roses have been properly 
treated, they are giving an abundance 
of bloom at this time. If anything, 
they are more gorgeous than in the 


spring. Try feeding them just a little 
with nitrate of or with liquid 
manure. 


In the section in which I live we 
usually have a few frosty nights 
sometimes just one or two, follow 
by weeks of warm fall weather. If 
the dahlias, zinnias, chrysanthemums, 
and a good many other flowers as 
well, are given some light protection 
on these first frosty nights, we will 
likely be able to enjoy their bloom 
for weeks longer without further pro- 
tection. Any light protection will 
suffice. 

Carefully lift a few of the chrysan- 
themums with earth with the roots, 
place them in pots and carry them 
indoors, and they will brighten the 
room many days after those left out- 
doors have died. 

If the different varieties of chrys- 
anthemums are grown in close prox- 
imity, the young shoots will probably 
mix in the spritig and you will not 
be able to differentiate between them. 
To avoid this, carefully lift the old 
plants when the blooms have been 
cut, and place them at such distances 
that the shoots cannot mix. When 
moved in the late fall, there is some 
danger of damage from cold. The 
old plants should be given a light 
mulch, except, of course, in the lower 
south. 

The perennials should be separated 
after the first good frost. This is an- 
other one of those little things that 
must not be put off until spring. 
Did it ever occur to you that one of 
the reasons that spring is such an un- 
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Good i a 
The Tribune Institute 
une 
Priscilla Proving Plant 


Hor WATER 
WiTHOUT GAS 






BURNS KEROSENE OIL. 


This wonderful heater is the ideal thing for 
country or suburban homes. It delivers 


20 gallons of Hot Water for 3c. Plan to 
have one in your home. 





HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





is ready to use. Sure deatl 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
4) tin packagecontains 18“Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35¢ at 
a general stores, 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co, 









. % With , Poultry raising was a line until we 
eR en, Saat re eats et teas 
softer ge me Pee caf a cee coe eee 
Rg oe gta gg ty 





success. use 
Poultry for Profit”. will open your eyes. for a copy. De it now. 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. S11-B, W ASHINGTON,D.C. 
INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 
proper 


with 


“ieey are et 
ge rare 


couktnteene US pias year.-- 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 11-536 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 


SQUAB (%) BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. millions. 
on rly Ye ed 

n if in colors selling bow to de i. = 
600 H St., Melrose 


RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit and Pleasure 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy varieties. 
W. V. MOORE, Sterling, ti. 


hens and males now half price. 
te OFM Thousands of laying 
° - ‘ ‘ov nal baby chicks eggs. 
rapnested, igreed foundat stock, egg bred years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship c. 0. d. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 946 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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usually busy time is that so many of 
the little thin s that should have been 
done in the fall and winter are put off 
until the spring season? 

It is perhaps not too late to plant 
some of the perennials for next year’s 
garden. Try a packet of each 
of hollyhocks, gaillardias, coreopsis, 
dianthus, oriental and iceland pop- 

ies, and the different colored phlox. 

lant in a well-prepared bed in a 
protected place and let the plants 
remain where they are planted until 
early spring. When der are first 
planted, see that the seed bed is kept 
moist until the young seedlings get 
started. A few cents spent for seeds 
now will give you many dollars in 
flowers next spring and summer. 

Pansy plants for winter bloom may 
be bought now from the nursery. 
You should have a few, if only a 
dozen in a porch box. 

The question of lifting dahlia bulbs 
in the fall, in this section, (Missis- 
sippi) is argumentative. For myself, 
however, | will say that invariably 
when I have lifted the bulbs in the 
fall, most, if not all of them, have 
rotted; while if I leave them in the 

round until spring, they rarely ever 
fail to keep perfectly. Of course, if 
the bulbs are left in the ground for 
the winter, they should be taken up 
and separated at planting time, just 
about the time the eyes begin to swell. 


OVEMBER 1, is, in the mid- 
South, the time for sowing win- 
ter lawn. For sowing on a Bermuda 
sod, nothing seems quite so satisfac- 
ea as Italian rye grass. Many 
seedsmen recommend planting 1 
und of seed to 200 square feet of 
wn, but my experience has proved 
that from one-half to two-thirds of 
this amount is sufficient and more 
satisfactory. When it is planted too 
thick, it requires frequent mowing, 
becomes coarse, and makes such a 
thick sod that the Bermuda grass is 
crowded out until the rye grass dies 
out, which usually occurs in June. 
If it is planted in lesser quantities, it 
will need little or no mowing until 
spring, and the Bermuda will start 
out with the first warm days of 
spring. Sow the seed; then give it a 
good spread of well-rotted manure, 
sheep manure, or commercial ferti- 
lizer. Due to its usual heavy content 
of weed seed, barnyard fertilizer is 
growing into disrepute. If shee 
manure is used, at least 1,000 poun 
per acre should be applied, or 100 
With to 2,500 square feet of lawn. 
how roper care, a Bermuda sod 
in this manner will give a 
slendi n lawn the year around. 
wa tendiiat which is not to re- 
wilt er for the winter should be 
stored at this time, and the pieces 
that are left on the lawn should be 
given a coat of oil paint before winter 


ns. 

Write a number of good nurseries 
for their fall catalogs, and study them 
closely, While much of the informa- 
tion given will not be practicable 
there will be found much of a gene 
nature that will be well worth your 
attention. Catalogs have been a 
source of valuable information to me. 
My bookcases and desk are full of 


them. 
vevatcng C both deciduous and 
evergreen should be planted just as 


on . it becomes dormant. a 
only does a greater percentage 0: 
shrubs live when planted in the fall 
and early winter, but they make a 
decidedly better wth the first 
year, and stand the hot, dry summers 
more readily.— Ben Arthur Davis. 
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of honest bankrupts. 





This Is Your Protection: 


our pr edo will 
Better Homes and Gardens when you purchased the article. 


If you purchase any article advertised in Better 
poses and gardens, washer 3 you buy it of the 
al dealer or direct, and it is not as represented 
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